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PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION 

The first edition of this little volume was written in 
1892, and the preface to that edition sufficiently explained the 
general attitude of the writer at that time. In the interval 
many of his opinions have doubtless undergone modification, 
but he must confess to a feeling of pleasure in finding that 
he has little to retract. On the contrary, a larger experience 
has confirmed many views previously advocated on a priori 
grounds alone, and those views have in several cases now 
been endorsed by responsible authorities. As an example 
may be mentioned the question of " betterment." Fourteen 
years ago the London County Council was keenly anxious 
to establish a new tax, called a "betterment" tax, to be 
levied on all property that was enhanced in value by a 
street improvement. It seemed to the present writer, largely 
on a priori grounds, that this scheme was unsound, and 
several pages of the first edition of this book were de- 
voted to urging that the "betterment" idea should be 
dropped, and that the Council should recoup itself for the 
cost of street improvements by buying up a wide margin 
of surplus land, and selling it again, or letting it on lease, 
when the improvement was complete. After wasting much 
valuable time, and after spending many thousand pounds 
of the ratepayers' money in promoting Bills in Parliament, 
the London County Council has now virtually abandoned 
the whole idea of " betterment," having tardily discovered 
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that the method of recoupment is both easier of application 
and more fruitful in results. In a letter to the Times of 
29th April 1905, Mr. Shaw Lefevre (now Lord Eversley) 
describes the working of the recoupment method in the Hol- 
bom and Strand Improvement Scheme. This is the great 
scheme that the Council for eight or nine years refused to 
undertake, unless it received power to impose a betterment 
tax. In the letter referred to, Mr. Shaw Lefevre shows that, 
whereas the original scheme proposed by the Council, in 
connection with a betterment tax, would have involved a 
heavy charge upon the ratepayers, the scheme finally 
adopted on the recoupment principle is calculated to yield an 
annual net profit to the ratepayers of about ;£3ooo a year. 

Another point on which the present writer ventured in 
1892 to differ from what then was an accepted article of 
faith among persons claiming to be progressive, is the 
question of mining royalties. In the first edition of this 
book it was urged that more importance had been attached 
to the question of mining royalties than the subject deserved, 
and that the proposal to abolish these royalties was neither 
equitable nor practicable. These views were fully confirmed 
by the Report of the Royal Commission on Mining Royalties 
published a year later, and political agitation upon the 
subject has practically ceased. 

On the connected question of the taxation of land values, 
the present writer still has the misfortune to find himself — 
as he is presumptuous enough to think — in advance of 
current Liberal opinion. Here again, however, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the views which he expressed 
in 1892 were almost entirely confirmed after prolonged 
inquiry both by the majority and by the minority Report 
of the Royal Commission on local taxation. The material 
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furnished by these reports has made it possible greatly to 
strengthen the chapters dealing with proposals for the taxa- 
tion of land values. 

Another matter which deserves passing reference is the 
housing policy of the London County CounciL In its 
earlier days the Council took up, with a burst of enthusiasm, 
a scheme for building workmen's dwellings on a site in 
Bethnal Green. This scheme was attacked in the 1892 
edition of this book on the ground that it was folly to build 
dwellings on a site that could command a much higher rent 
for warehouses and shops. After many costly experiments, 
the London County Council seems to have come round to 
this view, and is now confining its building operations almost 
entirely to suburban sites, where land can be bought for a 
moderate price, and where the tenants of the Council can 
obtain sufficient air and space for healthy human life. 

These points, in which events have justified opinions 
expressed fourteen years ago, are not raked up for the mere 
pleasure of saying " I told you so," but because they illus- 
trate the value of applying abstract reasoning to political 
problems. This is a process for which Englishmen are said 
to have a profound dislike; yet ultimately it is a process 
from which they cannot escape. In the long run the de- 
spised laws of logic have to be obeyed, and therefore we 
only waste time by attempting to solve any problem without 
the aid of abstract reasoning. This does not, of course, 
mean that facts are of no account. Facts are the material 
upon which reason works. They are things to be con- 
scientiously studied, under the searchlight of abstract 
reason, not things to be piled in a corner for use as con- 
troversial brickbats. This truth was constantly forced 
upon the attention of the present writer during the recent 
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Free Trade controversy. The facts and figures hurled by the 
two sides at one another during that controversy proved 
nothing. The commercial life of a great nation is so com- 
plex that one set of facts and figures can always be 
balanced by another set, so that the truth can only be 
discovered by going back to first principles. The doctrine 
of Free Trade is true, not because the Board of Trade returns 
say this or that, but because the doctrine can be deduced 
by strict process of logic from elementary and fundamental 
propositions which all the world accepts. 

Apart from the changes necessitated in the treatment of 
these controversial subjects, other changes in the present 
edition have been rendered necessary by intervening legis- 
lation. For example, several pages were devoted in the 
earlier edition to the advocacy of the equalization of the Death 
Duties on real and personal property. This great reform 
was accomplished by Sir William Harcourt in 1894, and 
the reproduction of arguments in support of it is unnecessary. 
A good many changes have also been made in the historical 
chapters, in the light of more recent research. In this 
connection the thanks of the writer are specially due to Mr. 
H. W. Clemesha for many useful criticisms and suggestions 
both upon this and upon other chapters. 

The reform, most strongly urged in the earlier edition, 
was such a modification of the landowner's rights as would 
secure to every well-behaved person freedom to roam 
over uncultivated land. That reform is also strongly advo- 
cated in the present edition. In addition stress is laid 
upon a proposal that is forced into prominence the moment 
the question of land taxation is discussed, namely the 
establishment of a graduated income-tax which would 
apply to all classes in the community, so that even the 
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poorest person may make some direct contribution, how- 
ever small, to the service of the State. In the chapter 
dealing with this subject, the administrative and financial 
advantages of this reform are considered at length. 

These advantages, however, are of far less importance 
than the effect which would be produced on the char- 
acter of the electorate, and consequently on the character 
of the Government. We are trying in this country — and 
wisely trying— to establish a truly democratic Govern- 
ment. We shall not succeed unless the democracy is 
made conscious of its responsibilities. At present that 
consciousness barely exists. The parliamentary franchise 
is now possessed by almost every adult male, yet an 
enormous number of voters take not the slightest interest 
in the questions submitted to them for decision, and 
hundreds refuse at every election to go to the poll unless 
they are conveyed in motor cars. There is even good 
reason to fear that actual bribery, with hard cash, still pre- 
vails to a very large extent. If democracy is to be a success 
it is essential that every voter should regard his or her vote 
as a privilege to be paid for, not as a right to be sold. 
Unless this vital principle can be secured it is certain that, 
though democracy may continue to exist in form, it will 
never exist in substance. It will be cajoled by aristocracy 
or purchased by plutocracy. That is why those who are 
thinking of the future of their country, and not of this or 
that ephemeral project, will concentrate attention on the 
creation of some direct link between the exercise of civic 
power and the discharge of civic obligations. 

H. C. 

Grays Inn, September igo6 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The present volume does not profess to be complete. The 
writer started with a bias in favour of land nationalization, 
but at the outset of his work was obliged to recognize that 
no well-thought-out scheme had yet been presented to the 
public, and that many professed land nationalizers grounded 
their faith on arguments historically or economically un- 
sound. It seemed then to him that the most important 
thing to be done from every point of view was to attack 
these mistakes ; — no cause however good can make headway 
as long as it is encumbered by arguments that will not bear 
examination. Incidentally, various proposals for the reform 
of local taxation have been considered, and an alternative 
reform suggested. On the general question, the writer has 
limited his own initiative to a few suggestions. Underlying 
all of them are two main propositions — that our first steps 
towards land nationalization should be experimental, and 
that meanwhile we should improve to the uttermost the 
present system of individual ownership. Among the 
reforms suggested, the one on which the writer lays most 
stress, is the demand that the landowner's present power of 
exclusion should be so restricted that the unoffending public 
may enjoy the Right to Roam over all uncultivated land. 

H. C. 

I Field Court 
July i8g2 



LAND NATIONALIZATION 

CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

As a vague ideal, land nationalization seemed a few 
years ago to be rapidly growing in popularity. The unrest- 
ful spirits among us — radicals, socialists, and other dis- 
turbers of the public peace — either captivated by the 
simplicity of Mr. Henry George's theories, or painfully 
seeking for some definite aid to labourer and to farmer, 
turned their eyes hopefully to the suggestion that the 
nation should possess her own soil. Indeed many persons 
are still so hopeful of this suggestion, that they believe 
it to contain a panacea for all the social difficulties that 
perplex the community. And though such a demand on 
our faith is certainly a large one, it is less absurd than it 
sounds at first hearing. For the use of land is as essential 
to human life as the use of air. At the very least each 
individual must have space enough to stand upon. Yet 
nine out of every ten Englishmen have no independent 
right to the use of any scrap of land beyond the limited 
area which has been dedicated to the public for 
specific purposes. They can neither work nor play nor 
sleep without a previous permit, and this permit 
A 
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LAND XATICXALEATIOX. 

: be obtuDcd 5ijm mcSiidoaZs wbo sre pRsmned hj die 
1zv3 of die ooimczj to f ^ ^ \ »^*r dfeobr povcxs in dior own 
puiale interest sod not in die XBterest of die oHimiiimly. 

Tins bokOj stated die system of pcmtepropcrtj in land 
j^ipcaisy ondiefKeof il» to in¥ohe sach a temUe incnbos 
upon hoEDan enjojmeat and haman ficeedoa, that die hope- 
fill ma J be excnsed for dreaming that miiieisal happiness 
woald follow die lemond of die srstaiL In pnctice^ how- 
ever, private p ro perty in land is not so texriUet even in 
En^and, as die stzict l^;al theofj would justify one in 
bdievii^. At every torn Ae cmde severity of the system is 
mitigated by various arrangements, li^al» moral, or economic, 
which make life at least tolerabie for the majmty of Enghsh- 
men ; and as a matter of hd most of as go to our graves 
without once having realized diat we have only been living 
on the sufferance of jnivate landownos. Obviously tfiese 
practical mitigations alt^ the whole perspective of the 
problem. Instead of wildly longing for the abolition of 
private property in land, as the slave longs fcur the breaking 
of his chain, we have to estimate how the known dis« 
advantages and advantages of private ownership compare 
on the balance with the anticipated advantages and dis- 
advantages of communal ownership. To provide materials 
for this comparison is the main object of the present book. 

HationalijEation indndes Munidpalixation. — First of all, 
however, it is necessary to be quite clear as to the limits 
of the problem we are going to consider. By itself the 
word " nationalization " implies that some authority repre- 
senting the whole nation shall enter into possession of the 
land. But latterly the idea has been gaining ground, that 
the evils of individual ownership can most conveniendy be 
removed by substituting local public authorities for private 
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landlords, in one word, by *^ municipalizing " instead of by 
nationalizing the land. A moment's reflection, however, will 
show that these two proposals are in principle identical. In 
England, and for that matter in every other country, muni- 
cipal authorities are essentially subordinate to the sovereign 
national authority. Municipal corporations could only 
acquire the land by the consent of the national authority, 
and that authority would also define the conditions on 
which they should hold the land Whether therefore the 
land should be ** nationalized " or " municipalized " is purely 
a question of administrative convenience, and the term 
** nationalization " will throughout these pages — except where 
the contrary is obviously implied — be assumed to include 
" municipalization." 

Ownership inyolyes two distinct right8.~By way of 
further clearing the ground, it is well at once to emphasize 
an important distinction connected with the right of owner- 
ship, which will have to be more fully considered later on. 
Behind all the varied forms of ownership there lie two rights 
— the right to derive a revenue from the land, and the right 
to determine the use to which the land shall be put. It 
is mainly on the extent to which these two independent 
rights are retained in the same hand that the differences 
in the forms of ownership depend. The farmer occupying 
his own freehold enjoys in his own person both rights. 
The equitable owner of a fully mortgaged estate parts 
with the revenue of the land, but retains the right of direc- 
tion. The ground landlord of an estate let on building 
leases gives up the right of direction but retains the revenue. 
An intermediate type of landlord, in practice very numerous, 
retains, in addition to the revenue, a partial control over 
his land by letting it for short terms. 
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Three schooLi of Land Hationalizen. — ^These varying 
types of landownership are under present conditions mere 
matters of convenience determined by private bargaining. 
But as soon as it is proposed to substitute national for in- 
dividual ownership, the determination of the character of the 
ownership to be created becomes a question of fundamental 
importance. Is the State to claim the revenue of the land 
alone, or the direction alone, or is it to claim both revenue 
and direction? The question is variously answered by 
three schools of social reformers. The school that draws 
its inspiration from the writings of Mr. Henry George is 
anxious only to secure the revenue of the land. By gradually 
increasing taxation this school would transfer all land reve- 
nues from the present proprietors to the nation. With the 
control of the land they Would not interfere. Another 
school of land nationalizers, led by Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, take exactly the opposite view. In their opinion, 
to interfere with the monetary rights of the present owners 
would be unjustifiable ; all they care about is the power to 
control the use of the land. This power they would transfer 
to the State, and at the same time guarantee to the dis- 
possessed landholders a permanent income calculated on 
their present receipts. Lastl\, we have the socialists, who 
want both the revenue and the control. 

The meaning of the word " land.'' — One point more ; — to 
attempt to consider the problem of land nationalization — as 
is sometimes unconsciously done — on the supposition that 
" land " means agricultural land, is to ignore perhaps the 
major part of the problem. To the majority of Englishmen, 
the terms on which they are to be allowed to occupy a 
sufficient area of land for their private houses, for their 
factories and schools, for their places of amusement and 
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their places of worship, are at least as important as the con- 
ditions of land tenure under which part of their food is 
produced. For under no system of land tenure will English 
people be able to control the production of all the food they 
eat At the present day, more than half of our food is grown 
on land that is clearly beyond our contrd as a nation ; and 
whatever the future may bring in the way of more complete 
cultivation of English soil, it is safe to prophesy that we 
shall always find it advantageous to import our tea and 
sugar and rice, besides minor articles of popular con- 
sumption. Consequently, at best the nationalization of 
agricultural land will only give us a partial control over our 
food supply, while the nationalization of urban or residential 
land may give us a complete control over our houses. 
Again, a very large proportion of the income of the nation 
is derived from the mere business of digging up, and pre- 
paring for the market, coal and iron, tin and copper, lime- 
stone and granite and slate ; while perhaps a still larger 
proportion comes from industries which are dependent for 
their success on a plentiful supply of the first two of these 
minerals. Obviously, then, in considering the subject of 
land nationalization, at least some attention must be paid to 
the mineral wealth that lies beneath the surface of the land. 
As far as possible, therefore, in the following pages, each of 
the three main utilities of land will be kept carefully in view. 



CHAPTER II. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

There are few subjects on which modern research has 
thrown more light than the conditions under which English 
land in past centuries was held and cultirated. That the 
subject is not yet exhausted any one who attempts to grapple 
with it will speedily discover. There are large blanks in the 
evidence which can only be filled in by inference ; and the 
inference, though often the result of logical deduction from 
ascertained facts, is at other times unfortunately little better 
than mere guess work. We do not even know whether our 
ancestors, when they settled in our present home, were 
organized in democratic communities of freemen, or whether 
the bulk of them were servile or semi-servile dependants 
on aristocratic rulers. The former theory finds its most 
notable support in the writings of Sir Henry Maine ; the 
latter in the more recent work of Mr. Frederick Seebohm. 
Neither of the ingenious theories put forward by these 
distinguished writers exhausts the possibilities of the 
matter, and a still more recent writer, Professor Maitland, 
has shown that both are far from the truth. 

Sir Henry Maine's theory. — Sir Henry Maine, partly 
following the lead of Professor Nasse of Bonn, partly in- 
fluenced by his own experience in India, suggested that the 
village communities still found in India and in Russia had 
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their counterpart in the German mark as described by 
Tacitus nearly 2000 years ago ; and that the German mark, 
or village community, was transported in its entirety to the 
shores of Britain. There a change took place. Under 
the stress of war, or civil disturbance, the leading man 
in each little community of freemen gradually acquired a 
more and more dominant position. Step by step his former 
comrades in battle became his followers, his former equals 
in the village council became his humble dependants. 
Thus by a process of degradation the village community 
was converted into the lord's manor. 

Mr. Seebolun's theory. — Mr. Seebohm proceeds on other 
lines. Trusting less to analogy and more to research, he 
gropes his way back through English history from the 
present to the past. At each point he finds the manor, 
never the community. And the farther he gets back 
towards the .beginnings of English history, the more 
servile does he find the occupiers of the land, the more 
absolute the power of their lords. He therefore infers that 
the Englishmen who first settled in Britain, brought with 
them not the free mark system vaguely described by 
Tacitus, but the institution of slavery which undoubtedly 
existed among the German tribes. Hence, if this infer- 
ence be correct, the earliest cultivators of English soil 
were not freemen working together in a self-governing 
community, but slaves or serfs owing obedience to a 
powerful lord. 

Professor liaitland's view. — The view taken by Professor 
Maitland is that the country was not divided either into sym- 
metrical communities or into symmetrical manors, but that 
there were many varieties of tenure and many grades in the 
social scale. Nor were these different tenures and re- 
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lationships defined by our ancestors a thousand years ago 
with the clear precision which we — ^with our nineteenth 
and twentieth century minds — ^are always seeking. Their 
minds were not subtle enough to dwell on the distinctions 
which seem to us essential. It is this fact, quite as much 
as the mist of time, that baffles our vision when we try 
to picture the social and economic system under which 
our ancestors lived. In just the same way the coins that 
have come down to us from our earlier kings are often 
so blurred as to be indecipherable. They are blurred, 
not only because they have been worn by age, but because 
they were never clearly stamped. 

The King's dominium. — Let us take as a starting-point 
the position of the king. It is frequently asserted to-day 
that all the land of England was originally the property 
of the king. That statement conveys to our minds to-day 
a fairly definite idea, but it would have puzzled consider- 
ably our ancestors of the ninth century. In their minds 
there was no clear distinction between the king's rights as 
tJu king, and his rights as a landowner. The same word, 
dominium,^ is used for both. Yet we know that the kings 
of England in the ninth century had private property 
in some land, and in addition had royal authority over all 
land. We find, for example, that King iEthelbert in the 
year 858 effected an exchange of land with one of his 
own thanes.2 The amounts of land were equal, and both 
pieces were free from all burdens except the famous trinoda 
necessitas — of which more anon. It is therefore clear that we 
are here dealing with a transaction between two private 
landowners, not between sovereign and subject, as such. 
If the king had been owner of all land, in the modern 
^ Maitland, p. 224. ■ JHd, p. 244. 
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sense of the term, he obviously could not have exchanged 
some land with another owner. The rights which the 
king possessed as sovereign over all land were, in the 
language of to-day, governmental rather than proprietary ; 
but in the language of the time, and in the ideas of the 
time, the two blended into one another. 

The profits of Justice. — Even the administration of 
justice was regarded by our ancestors rather from the point 
of view of the profit it brought to the administrators than 
of the protection it gave to the community. The right to 
levy fines or forfeitures for a breach of the peace was one 
of the most valuable rights which the king possessed, and 
this right seems to have been regarded as inherent in the 
kingly function. In addition, private landowners enjoyed 
certain rights of jurisdiction over offences committed 
on their estates, and these rights were profitable, and 
highly appreciated. Even an ordinary householder seems 
to have been entitled to a money payment if two men 
fought under his roof. Thus, in the tenth-century mind, 
the idea of land ownership was closely blended with the 
idea of criminal jurisdiction. When, therefore, we find the 
king assigning by charter great stretches of land to some 
nobleman, or more often to some prince of the Church, 
we may assume that he was only assigning his jurisdic- 
tional rights and the profits that accrued from them. 
In many cases this is all that can be meant, for the 
land assigned was already occupied by persons of all 
social grades, many of them possessing proprietary or 
quasi-proprietary rights. In much the same way, to-day, 
the owner of an estate let on a long building lease may 
loosely speak of his "land"; but all he really owns is 
the right to a fixed rent, and the right to transmit to 
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persons not yet bom the power to take the land at the 
end of 99 or 999 years. 

These jurisdictional rights over land played a most 
important part in the social economy of England both 
before and after the Conquest. Apart from the king's 
jurisdiction, and the jurisdiction of private landowners, there 
was also an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, specially created 
to deal with moral crimes, and speedily converted into 
a source of profit. So important were these profits 
that they were a constant source of dispute between 
different authorities. For example, Domesday Book shows 
that there had been a dispute between the king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as to their respective rights to 
the forfeitures for adultery committed in the borough of 
Lewes. The dispute was settled by a compromise. The 
man was to pay 8j. 4^. to the king, and the woman Sf. 4^/. 
to the archbishop.^ 

The word " land." — ^This primitive habit of treating the 
administration of public justice as a matter for private 
profit should alone warn us against the danger of trying 
to read twentieth-century ideas into tenth-century practices. 
Words to which we attach one meaning would, in the 
minds of our ancestors, have quite a different meaning, and 
we can seldom feel confident that we know what their mean- 
ing was. Take the word " land." To-day, when we say that 
a man has so many acres of land, we include in that term 
plough-land and pasture, woods and coppices, parks and 
gardens. All we are thinking of is the area covered. 
But for a long time before the Conquest, and for a long 
time after it, if a man said that he had thirty acres of 
land he meant that he held certain strips of plough-land 
^ Maitland, p. 281. 
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scattered over the great arable fields around the village, 
and nominally measuring altogether thirty acres. He had 
no pasture -land at all, but the ownership of the acres 
carried with it the right to share in the common pasturage. 
As for wood-land, there was so much of it to spare that 
a definition of private rights was generally superfluous. 

The Domesday "manor." — Take next the word 
"manor." Most people nowadays understand by a 
manor a considerable landed estate, comprising a man- 
sion and several farms and farm-houses and labourers' 
cottages; also comprising a stretch of waste which the 
lord of the manor controls, but over which the tenants 
of the manor have common rights. Mr. Seebohm pictures 
all England as divided into such manors at the time of 
the Conquest, the boundaries of one manor coming up to 
the boundaries of the next Professor Maitland, however, 
has shown conclusively that the word tnanerium in the 
Domesday record could not have meant such a manor 
as this, for it is often affixed to quite small holdings 
barely sufficient to keep one family. 

He suggests that the word, as used by the compilers 
of that famous record, only meant a house that was 
separately chargeable to the heavy tax called Danegeld. 
If this suggestion is sound, it follows that there were 
before the Norman Conquest many persons whom we 
should now describe as small freeholders, and who 
were outside any regular manorial system. 

Thanes, villeins, cottiers, boors, and slaves. — In the 
same way, when we try to discover what was the legal 
status of the different classes of persons living in England 
before the Conquest, we are met with all sorts of complexities. 
Nobody, for example, precisely knows what was the 
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position of a thane. Broadly, he may be described as a 
landowner and a warrior, but his relationship to the king 
or to the great lord under whom he lived is not clear. 
More definite is the position of theow or slave. He could 
be bought and sold ; he could be beaten, and even killed, by 
his master. Above the slaves were the " boors." A boor 
was treated, partly at anyrate, as a freeman, and a big fine 
had to be paid to his relatives and to his lord if he were 
killed. He had the use of thirty acres of land, and had 
a couple of oxen for ploughing. But, apparently, he was 
only a tenant at will, and on his death his lord could take 
possession of his property. Above the boors came the 
cottiers and villeins. It is they who make up the great 
bulk of the people at the time of the Conquest, and much 
research has been devoted to the discovery of their pre- 
cise status. It may safely be said that the discovery 
will never be complete, for the status of these English 
cottiers and villeins was a changing one. They were 
in many respects freemen, and under favourable econo- 
mic conditions would, perhaps, occupy almost as good 
a position if they were freeholders; under bad con- 
ditions their position might be but little superior to 
that of the slaves. 

Some effects of the Goiiaaeat. — At the time of the 
Conquest there is little doubt that these semi-free tillers 
of the soil were on the down grade. The country had 
suffered severely from a succession of wars; heavy taxes 
had to be paid, and the landowners who were liable for 
the tax would press more hardly on their tenants. On the 
top of this strain came the Conquest. The French con- 
querors were not likely to press gently where the English 
lords had themselves pressed hard. They had come to 
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England in Duke William's train to make money, not 
to play at philanthropy, and they squeezed every penny 
they could out of the estates handed over to them. More- 
over, many of the new owners were evidently absentees 
— French bishops and abbots who worked their English 
estates through a bailiff. Domesday Book is full of 
evidence of the disastrous results to the English people. 
Ancient rights were confiscated by the new foreign lords, 
and fresh burdens imposed. Sometimes the compilers of 
the great record show by a phrase that they were conscious 
of the catastrophe that had fallen upon the nation. Of a 
certain Ailric, who holds a "manor" of 600 acres, they 
write: "In the time of King Edward he held it as his 
own, but now he holds it as the tenant of William — 
graviter et miseralnliter.**'^ 

The advance of feudalism. — Not only did the Conquest 
degrade a large number of English owners and cultivators 
from independence to servitude, but it also to a large extent 
changed the character of English land tenures by the 
wholesale introduction of feudal ideas. Doubtless the 
feudal idea had already found its way into England, but 
it would probably have advanced very slowly if there had 
been no French invasion. The Frenchmen were familiar 
with military tenures in their own country, and the mere 
fact that they came as conquerors, and had to keep a con- 
quered people in subjection, almost forced them to make 
the tenure of land dependent upon the obligation of military 
service. In one respect William the Conqueror effected an 
important modification of the feudal system, to the advantage 
of royal power. As it existed in France, the feudal system 
deprived the sovereign of the durect allegiance of most of his 
^ Maitland, p. 21. 
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subjects. The great landowners — the tenants-in-chief — ^who 
held direct from the king owed allegiance to him, but their 
tenants owed allegiance only to them. Hence, if a great 
landowner chose to rebel his tenants were bound to follow 
him, for they had no relation to the king except through 
their lord. William, finding himself in supreme power in 
a strange land, was able to dispense with this dangerous 
feature of the feudal system, and insisted that every man 
must recognize, as had always been the law in England, the 
direct sovereignty of the king. This point was definitely 
established by the famous gem6t on Salisbury Plain, when, 
all the landowners in England, great and small, took an 
oath of allegiance to the king. 

The tliiiteenth - century manor. — It was pointed out 
above that Mr. Seebohm had over-stated the case in im- 
plying that there was a complete manorial organization 
at the time of the Domesday record. Doubtless, there 
were then some manors, as we now understand the term, 
but there were many more later, and it is clear that the 
organization of the manor became much more rigid 
after the Conquest. The typical manor of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century comprised a considerable area of land 
— plough-land, pasture, and waste — and included within 
its jurisdiction freemen as well as serfs and semi-serfs. 
The principal person was, of course, the lord of the manor, 
who, in addition to his financial and jurisdictional rights over 
the whole manor, possessed a demesne or personal holding. 
The lord, as a rule, cultivated his demesne himself, with 
the aid of a bailiff, and with the labour of the servile tenants 
of the manor. If, however, the demesne was so large that he 
did not care for the responsibility of managing the whole, 
it was an obvious convenience to allow one of the wealthier 
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villeins of the manor, or perhaps a poor relation, to take 
a piece as tenant. Such an arrangement was, unlike the 
tenure of the villein, purely one of contract; the parties 
might make what bargain they chose. The poor relation 
would probably obtain the land on the honourable tenure 
of military service ; the base-bom villein, on the other hand, 
would probably enter into a contract either to pay so much 
produce, or to work so many days on the rest of the de- 
mesne. The other inhabitants of the manor were the 
villeins and cottiers, who held their acre strips subject to 
the rigid customs of the manor, which were enforced by the 
manorial court. With regard to the waste, the lord had 
large and undefined powers of control, but the tenants 
of the manor seem, from very early times, to have pos- 
sessed the right of turning out cattle or geese, of 
collecting firewood, and cutting turf. The most notable 
secular edifice in the manor was the lord's mansion, 
surrounded probably by farm buildings and a garden 
or pleasure-ground. In this respect the picture is not 
dissimilar from what may be seen in many parts of 
England to this day. When, however, we come to 
the yard-land or plough-land, we find an arrangement 
so strange to our present experience that it is difficult to 
realize that for centuries it was the distinguishing feature 
of rural England. 

The open field. — To-day we see fields of all shapes 
and sizes, divided by hedge and ditch, with here and 
there, at frequent though irregular intervals, a farm- 
house with stacks and barns around. In mediaeval Eng- 
land we find everywhere large open fields, sub-divided into 
narrow rectangular strips by balks of unploughed turf. As 
a rule round each village there were three such fields, one 
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for the winter wheat, one for spring wheat or beans, and 
one left fallow. The strips in these three great fields were 
almost invariably a furlong — i,e. a furrow-long — in length, 
and either two or four rods in width. In the latter case 
the strip was called an acre; its dimensions, as will be 
seen, give the area of an English statute acre. The smaller 
strips are half-acres. It is these regular acre or half-acre 
strips that went to make up the holdings of the customary 
tenants of the manor. As a rule the villein or yardling 
had in all thirty acres of land ; the cottier about five. But 
the strips composing any particular holding did not lie 
side by side so as to form a compact farm. They were 
scattered over the three great open fields of the manor, 
so that each man's holding was inextricably interwoven 
with the holdings of his neighbours. 

In this apparently hopeless confusion, however, there 
was generally observable a certain sequence, which proves 
that the system did not grow up haphazard. An exam- 
ination of the actual holdings of which the records have 
been preserved, shows that the strips of the several tenants 
of the manor for the most part succeed one another in 
a regular rotation.^ 

The intermixed acre strips. — How then did this rotation, 
surviving through centuries, arise? Here again Mr. See- 
bohm claims to have unlocked the puzzle, and proved 
that the rotation of acre strips corresponds to the rotation 
of individual services in the work of communal ploughing. 
A remarkable account of co-operative ploughing in Wales, 
drawn up in the tenth century, is still extant* The follow- 
ing are the principal clauses : — 

* Seebohm, p. 26. 

* Ibid, p. 11^ $tseq. 
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" Whoever shall engage in co-tillage with another, it is right for them 
to give surety for performance, and mutually join hands, and after they 
have done that, to keep it until the tye be completed : the tye is 
twelve acres. 

'*The first acre belongs to the ploughman; the second to the 
irons; the third to the leading sod ox; the fourth to the leading 
sward ox, lest the yoke should be broken ; and the fifth to the driver ; 
thence onward to the remaining six oxen, from beast to beast, unto 
the last; and after that the plough acre (for the wooden framework 
of the plough). 

"Every one is to bring his requisites to the ploughing, whether 
ox or irons, or other things pertaining to him ; and after everything 
is brought to them the ploughman and driver are to keep the whole 
safely, and use them as well as they would their own." 

This picture of cooperative tillage in actual working 
would explain the rotation of acre strips so often found 
on English manors. Each of the partners in the com- 
munal ploughing would take the produce of the acre 
assigned to him for his part in the work, and the relative 
position of this acre would obviously be the same in each 
successive "tye." Professor Maitland, however, contends 
that there is no evidence that this Welsh system ever 
extended to England, and suggests instead that the inter- 
mixture of the strips was only due to a desire to secure 
a fair distribution of land in view of the varying fertility of 
different parts of the same field. 

The wastefulness of the open field system. — The ar- 
rangement was obviously inconvenient. The narrowness 
of the strips prevented cross-ploughing, and their separa- 
tion involved additional journeying for the cultivator. 
Moreover, the individual cultivator was not free to culti- 
vate his strips according to his own fancy. He was obliged 
strictly to follow the rotation and the tillages of his neigh- 
bours; he must plough when they ploughed, and reap 
B 
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when they reaped. For as soon as the crops were oflF 
the ground, every tenant of the manor was at liberty to 
turn in his cattle to graze off the stubble. In the absence 
of fences this practice would obviously interfere with any 
systematic manuring of the land, and thus led to the ex- 
haustion of the soil. 

The manor court. — Another institution of the mediaeval 
manor, which has now disappeared almost as completely as 
the open field, was the manor court These courts, which 
were not regularly established until after the Norman Con- 
quest, were of two kinds — the court baron, where only 
the free tenants sat, and the customary or popular court, 
which all the customary tenants of the manor had the 
right to attend. The court baron concerned itself only 
with matters relating to the free tenants. The court 
customary, on the other hand, took cognizance of all 
the affairs of the manor. 

As examples of its activities, the following orders are 
quoted by Mr. Denton from the Launceston Court 
Rolls :— 

A.D. 1294. William Cobbe's wife fined 4^/. because she woiked 
badly in harvest. 

A.D* 1296. Hugh de Lay's land taken into the lord's lands 
because he had neither ploughed nor harrowed it, and is unable 
because he is a pauper. 

A.D. 1296. Ordered that William le Bercher and his wife with all 
his &mily be sent away from the village, and not to be taken back 
again. 

A.D. 1333. Agnes Vainer, a nief (bondwoman), gives to her 
lord a fine of (td. that she may be enabled to serve and marry 
whomsoever and whensoever she pleases, and no more of a fine 
because she is poor and an orphan. 

On the other hand a certain widow "gives to her lord iSdl that 
ihe may be without a husband to the end of her life." 
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The enclosure of wastes, a.d. 1235.— The first serious 
encroachment on the customary order of the manor was 
made in the reign of Henry III. The statute of Merton 
^ 1235 gave power to the lord to enclose portions of his 
waste that were not required for the pasture rights and 
turf rights of the tenants. How much was to be left 
unenclosed was not defined, and from the date of the 
statute, lawsuits and riots frequently occurred, ditches were 
filled up and the newly-erected hedges pulled down by 
rioters " warlikely arrayed." ^ A good illustration of the way 
in which enclosures were probably often effected is given 
in Smyth's Lives of the Berkeleys. Lord Maurice, Earl of 
Berkeley, had ^ within his manor of Hame a wood called 
Whitclive, adjoining whereunto were his tenant's arable and 
pasture grounds."^ He first negotiated with his manorial 
tenants for a surrender of some of their acre strips and part 
of their common grazing rights. When they refused to 
entertain the proposal, he took the matter into his own 
hands, secured the land he wanted, and gave the tenants 
such compensation as he thought fitting. In this particular 
case the only motive of the lord seems to have been to 
enlarge his own park. 

Enterprising spirit of thirteenth-centnry landowners. — 
On the other hand, in the reign of Henry HI., and still 
more in the reign of the great Edward who followed, 
wealthy noblemen, and the king himself, busied themselves 
in experiments with new plants and crops, and in devising 
or borrowing from abroad improved methods of cultiva- 
tion. It was then that many of the commonest English 
firuits were first regularly cultivated, either from wild 

* Denton, p. 157. 

■ Smyth's Liva of the Berkel^s, vol. i. p. 14a 
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native stock or from plants imported from the Continent 
With the disorder of Edward II.'s reign this spirit of 
improvement seems to have died out, and during the 
Hundred Years* War that followed, the English nobility 
preferred the excitement of freebooting expeditions across 
the Channel to the placid delights of fruit-farming. The 
Wars of the Roses too, though they seem to have but 
slightly affected the actual cultivators of the land, fully 
occupied the energies of the great landowners; and it is 
not until the settled government of Henry VII. that we hear 
again of noblemen taking an active interest in agricultural 
improvements. 

The agrarian struggle in the fourteenth century. — But 
the indifference of the lords of the soil to the art of 
agriculture during the later Plantagenet and the Lan- 
castrian period did not imply indifference to the profits of 
agriculture. Landowners were still anxious to maintain and 
if possible to increase the revenues they derived from their 
manors. 

By the time of the Plantagenets, the free tenants settled 
on the lord's demesne had commuted their services into 
fixed money payments; and in a similar way had been 
commuted the services due from the villains and cottiers, 
now become the " customary tenants " of the manor. 

At the same time slavery as an institution was dying out 
in England. The Conqueror had prohibited the Bristol 
slave trade, and the mediaeval Church constantly used its 
influence to secure the manumission of slaves. It was 
so far successful that by the end of the thirteenth century 
chattel slavery had almost completely disappeared. 

During the fourteenth century, then, lords of manors 
were no longer able to cultivate their demesne by the forced 
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labour of their villains, nor could they fall back upon the 
labour of personal slaves. Instead they must apply the 
commuted payments of their villain and free tenants to 
the hire of free labourers. And as long as the rate of 
wages for agricultural labour remained fixed at about the 
point which represented the value to the lord of the villain's 
forced labour, the lord was no worse off, while the villain 
was better off, for his time was now his own, subject only to 
the necessity of paying a fixed rent The fourteenth century, 
however, was marked by a succession of wide-spread plagues, 
of which the Black Death in 1348 was the most famous. 
The population, which had been steadily advancing through 
the long reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., rapidly declined 
under Edward III. Villain holdings and free holdings 
became vacant, and landless men had now no difficulty in 
getting land for themselves. The natural result was that 
the price of free labour rose. At the same time the lord's 
revenue out of which he paid for labour declined ; for many 
of his tenants were dead and their holdings vacant 

Acts of Parliament to keep down wages. — ^To meet 
these difficulties, the barons and manorial lords tried two 
separate plans. First, they appealed to Parliament and the 
king for power to compel labourers to work for the same 
wage as in times past 

Parliament meant themselves, and the king, Edward III., 
not unnaturally followed the advice of his fellow-landowners. 
In 1349 the first Statute of Labourers was issued by a royal 
proclamation, which was confirmed by an Act of Parliament 
two years later.^ This statute required every labourer, 
bond or free, man or woman, to work for the same wages 

^ For detaUed information in regard to the Statute of Labourers, see 
Denton, p. 311, d/ m^. 
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as in the twentieth year of the king's reign {i.e. 1347). 
The statute applied to all agricultural wage labourers, and to 
mechanics who engaged in agriculture. In spite however 
of this comprehensiveness, the statute seems to have £uledt 
and mainly from want of loyalty among the persons in whose 
interest it was passed Every lord of a manor, or his 
^representative, the steward, was primarily anxious to save 
his own crops, and in order to secure sufficient labour would 
covertly offer and pay higher wages than the statute allowed ; 
or would perhaps supplement the statutory wages by liberal 
charity. Consequently a few years later we find the giver 
or promiser of illegal wages freed from penalties if he 
denounces his own breach of the law ; the receiver alone is 
to suffer. At the same time charity is fwbidden ; while to 
stop the migration of labour, it is further provided that no 
man or woman may travel out of the hundred, rape, or 
wapentake, where he is dwelling, without a letter patent 
under the king's seal. For breach of this law the ofiender 
is to be put into the stocks, which are to be provided in 
every town. Further, boys and girls who have been brought 
up to husbandry, and " have served at the plow and cart " 
till the age of twelve, " thenceforth shall abide at the same 
labour without being put to any mystery or handicraft" 

The attempt to revert to labour rents. — So much for 
the first plan tried by the manorial lords for keeping up 
the profits on their manors. The second plan left the 
question of wages on one side, and proposed that the 
customary tenants should be compelled to revert to the 
practice of forced labour. This incident df villain tenure 
had now been unknown for at least two generations of 
tenants, and it was the attempt of the nobles and landlords 
to revive it that led to the great rising under John Ball and 
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Wat Tyler in 138 1. By an ingenious utilization of the 
people's loyalty and the king's perjury the rising was sup- 
pressed, but the stewards of manors soon found that in 
practice it was almost impossible to exact the old labour 
rents. After a time they abandoned the struggle, and in- 
stead began to adopt the modem system of letting land to 
tenants for the best money rent obtainable. 

The teiLant fjarmer of the fifteenth centnry. — In the 
fifteenth century then the tenant farmer first springs into 
importance. The conditions of his tenure are not dis- 
similar firom those prevailing to-day, and must be carefully 
distinguished from the conditions imposed on the feudal 
tenants created in the Norman and Plantagenet period. 
For while the freeholder or the soc-man had only to 
pay a fixed rent, called a "rent of assize," the fifteenth- 
century tenant paid a rack or competition rent. Again, the 
fireeholder, subject always to the payment of his fixed rent, 
was as much the owner of his land as the lord himself; but 
the tenant farmer was merely an occupant, able to throw up 
the farm when he liked, and liable to be turned out if he 
quarrelled with the lord or the steward of the manor. As a 
rule, however, through the fifteenth century lords and stewards 
were only too glad to find tenants, and consequently a 
tenant had a real fixity of tenure, and could sub-let or sell 
or bequeath his holding. His position indeed was in many 
ways better than that of the landowner himself, who was 
subject to the very heavy burdens of feudalism, and whose 
power to dispose of his estate was strictly limited. 

Was the fifteenth centnry equally golden for the 
labourer ? — But while the tenant farmers were thus prosper- 
ing, it is by no means clear that the labourers were doing 
so well Professor Thorold Rogers has indeed said that the 
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fifteenth centuiy was the golden century of the English 
labourer, and the statement has been often repeated. The 
basis on which it rests seems, however, curiously insuffi* 
cient The statement is grounded on a comparison of the 
amount of the labourer's wage with the cost of his food. 
Thus : ** the agricultural labourer gets about 4^. a day for his 
work, in harvest time 6^. . . . The full price of the 
labourer's board was a shilling a week, often considerably 
less ; his wages were thus twice or three times the cost of his 
maintenance under contract. In 1467 two girls are hired 
to work, and are paid 2d. a day. They are also boarded, and 
this is put at 2d. a day more. In the same year, at 
Selbome Priory in Hampshire, the board of men is put at 
2^., of women at i^d."^ 

In the first place it may be observed, that the calculation 
here made, that the labourer's weekly wage is twice or three 
times the cost of his board, rests on the assumption that the 
labourer will work every day in the week except Sunday. 
But in the fifteenth century, as well as in the nineteenth, 
field work must have been sometimes suspended on account 
of bad weather. Nor in pre-Reformation England was 
Sunday the only holiday in the week. Every important 
saint's day was observed with the same strictness as the 
Lord's day, and it is probable that the working week was 
on the average nearer to four than to six days. 

The labourer's enjoymentsin the fifteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. — ^A still more fundamental flaw in the *' golden 
century " theory is this : that the comparison of fifteenth- 
century prices and wages, and nineteenth-century prices 
and wages, leaves out of account the additional comforts of 
modem life which have become necessaries to the immense 
> Six Centuries, p. 329. 
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majority of English labourers. Not only articles like tea and 
sugar, but bed-linen and even blankets were unknown to the 
fifteenth-century labourer. He slept at night on a bed of 
straw or ferns, covered with the same cloak that he wore in 
the fields in the day-time.^ The floor — of beaten earth — was 
strewn with rushes, so rarely renewed as to generally form a 
mass of putrifying filth. If the labourer wished, as he probably 
seldom did, to wash himself or his clothes, he would have 
to spend half his day's wages for a pound of soap. His food 
for nearly six months of the year was salted beef or pork, and 
bread often made from the bad wheat that he had received 
in lieu of money wages ; potatoes and fresh vegetables were 
unknown. As to fiimiture, here is the inventory of the 
goods and chattels of a landless workman in 1431 : ''one 
dish, one adze, one brass pot, two plates, two augers, one 
store axe, one three-legged stool, one barrel called stonde." * 
When the landless labourer of to-day flits from one cottage 
to another, he must borrow his employer's waggon, or hire 
a van to shift his things. Thus even if we leave out of 
sight such purely modem luxuries as penny postage and 
Sunday newspapers, cheap railway trips and free hospitals,^ 
there is little doubt that the nineteenth-century farm 

1 Denton, p. 206. * Jbid.^ p. 217. 

• It is true that gratuitous maintenance was provided in the Middle 
Ages for persons afflicted with the plague of leprosy, now happily 
extinct; and through the fifteenth century the leper houses outside 
each town were still often filled with inmates mostly coming firom the 
labouring classes. The sort of treatment that these sufferers received 
may be inferred from a market regulation of the town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed. " Rotten meat or fish " — to quote Mr. Denton's summary 
of the r^ulation — " offered for sale in the market was to be confiscated, 
and sent to the lepers outside the town for their eating, and * if there 
be no leper folk,* then 'the rotten pork or salmon is to be utterly 
destroyed.'" 
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labourer has reached a higher point in the scale of civiliz- 
ation» and enjoys a higher standard of comfort, than his 
compeer of the Middle Ages. That he enjoys also a better 
average of health and a greater length of life is equally 
provable. 

The deterioration in the gixteenth century. — If, how- 
ever, we contrast the position of the field labourer in the 
middle of the fifteenth century with his position a hundred 
years later, the ** golden century" theory becomes plausible. 
For towards the end of the fifteenth century, the agriculture 
of the country underwent a change that was eminently dis- 
astrous to the cultivators of the soil The great land- 
owners, who for nearly two centuries had been busy with 
wars abroad or wars at home, under the settled rule of 
Henry VII. began again to turn their attention to im- 
proving their estates. Much of the arable land of the 
country had been worn out by centiuies of continuous 
cropping on the three field system, and was now worth ex- 
tremely little to the owner. The opening up of trade with 
the Netherlands created a new utility for the soil ; instead 
of growing wheat for home consumption it might be made 
to grow wool for foreign export The landowners immedi- 
ately began to resume the farms that their predecessors had 
been glad to let to tenants at a low rent, and they also began 
to encroach on the holdings of their customary tenants, or 
copy-holders as they were now called. By both processes 
farmers and labourers were driven off the soil in order to 
make room for sheep. To remedy this evil. Parliament 
prescribed that a certain portion of land should be kept 
under tillage, and the farm-houses maintained. 

Bisings of the peasantry against enclosures.— Unfortu- 
nately these remedies were not effective. The rule for the 
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maintenance of '' houses of husbandry " was evaded by keep- 
ing the house in just sufficient repair to give shelter to a single 
shepherd ; and the requirement that a certain proportion of 
land must be kept under tillage, was complied with by driving 
a single furrow up the middle of a large pasture field. In spite 
of the law then enclosures went on rapidly, and in the next 
reign were further stimulated by the confiscation of the Church 
lands. Up to this time the ecclesiastical corporations, partly 
doubtless from charitable considerations, and partly from the 
vis inertia that clogs the action of corporate bodies, had 
made little or no attempt to keep pace with the "improv- 
ing" landl(M'd. They had been content to manage their 
enormous estates according to the old manorial customs of 
the country. On the dissolution of the monasteries these 
estates were transferred to individual proprietors^ new men, 
favourites of the king, or hangers-on of king's favourites — 
men bound to their subordinates by no traditional ties, 
and while freed from the sanctions of the old faith, not yet 
accepting any new creed as a guide to conduct. These 
men, suddenly put into possession of vast estates, were in 
a hurry to turn them to the best profit They ruthlessly 
cleared out the old tenants — ^yeomen who could trace their 
tenure of the land through a dozen generations in unbroken 
descent — they cut up the open fields with hedges and 
ditches, and fenced off the common pastures to make parks 
for themselves. 

Many of these enclosures were absolutely illegal as well as 
cruel, and it was the indignation of the rural population, as 
well as their suffering, that gave strength to the frequent 
risings in the reign of Edward VI. 

" The peasant, whose pigs and cow and poultry had been sold or 
had died, because the commons were gone where they had fed ; the 
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yeoman, dispossessed of his farm ; the farm senrant out of employ, be- 
cause where ten ploughs had turned the soil, one shepherd now watched 
the grazing of the flocks ; the artizan, smarting under the famine prices 
which the change of culture had brought with it — all these were united 
in suffering ; while the gentlemen were doubling, trebling, quadrupling 
their incomes with their sheep-farms, and adorning their persons and 
their houses with a splendour hitherto unknown."^ 

In county after county the peasantry rose against these 
encroachments, tore down the park palings, and re-levelled 
hedge and ditch. The nobility and gentry quickly combined 
for common defence ; they sold their plate and jewellery, 
armed their personal retainers, and with the aid of German 
and Italian mercenaries suppressed the successive risings. 
The peasantry were thus compelled, by the unanswerable 
arguments of musketry and the hangman's rope, to submit 
to the loss of common rights which were theirs by the 
prescription of centuries. 

During what remained of Edward's reign, and through 
the brief reign of Queen Mary, the work of enclosure still 
went on. It began to slacken, however, under Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, and ceased altogether about the time of 
the Commonwealth.^ 

The enclosures of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
compared. — When the practice reappears in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, it is under different conditions, and 
is prompted by different motives. 

The enclosures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were made by the lords of the soil acting on their own 
responsibility, and using such private means of force as 
they could themselves command. The prescriptive rights of 
the tenants and the well-being of the labouring population 

* FrcmdCf vol. v. p. 201, chap. xxvi. 

* Economic Review, July 1 891, pp. 360, 361. 
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were both ignored. Nothliig In fact was considered except 
the probable profit to the lord of converting into pasture 
for himself the arable fields of his tenants and the common 
waste of the manor. The whole proceeding was selfish, 
aggressive, and for the most part illegal from beginning 
to end. In the eighteenth century there may have been 
selfishness — human beings are never quite devoid of that 
quality— but there was patriotism as well. The eighteenth- 
century landlord was before all things an agriculturist. 
Indeed, a passion for agriculture seems to have taken 
possession of the whole country ; everybody was cogitating 
how to improve the cultivation of the soil, and wealthy 
landlords vied with one another in experimenting with new 
crops, new implements, new methods. In many parts of 
England the improving landlord had a free hand. The 
lawless enclosures of the previous period held good, and in 
some counties nearly the whole area was divided into farms 
of the modem type. On these the landlord, through his 
tenant, could experiment and improve to his heart's con- 
tent. But taking the country through, barely half of the 
cultivable land was yet enclosed. The great open fields, 
with their innumerable strips of plough-land, were still a 
striking feature of the landscape ; and everywhere too were 
to be seen wide stretches of waste land — undrained marsh 
or uncared-for forest, or upland pasture half buried under 
gorse and heather. All this was vexation and bitterness to 
the improving spirit of the eighteenth century. But how 
was it to be remedied ? The copyhold tenant of the manor 
had as good a legal right to each one of his scattered 
acre strips as the lord himself to his manorial estate. 
Further, all the tenants, freeholders as well as copyholders, 
had commonable rights over the waste, and as long as they 
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insisted on these rights the waste could not be enclosed 
Much might, in theory, be done by a voluntary surrender 
for mutual advantage, but in practice it is difficult to induce 
a number of individuals to surrender rights which they have 
long exercised and understand, for future and only partially 
realized advantages. Thus the only feasible plan was to 
utilize the omnipotence of Parliament, and compel an 
agreement for common profit This was done, and appar- 
ently with the consent of all parties. Each copyholder 
gathered together his scattered strips and rounded them off 
into a farm. The waste was shared out among the lord 
and his tenants in proportion to their respective estates in 
the manor. ** Unto him that hath shall be given." The 
lord got most, the landless labourer was left out in the cold. 

The labourer's right of common ignored. — It is this 
neglect of the labourer which is the great blot on the 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century enclosures. By 
the enclosures the labourer lost the privil^e of turn- 
ing out any beasts he possessed on the common, and 
received no direct compensation. How valuable his privi- 
leges were is incidentally evidenced by a writer of a report to 
the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement ^ on the 
enclosure of Knaresboro' forest The report is dated 1794 ; 
the enclosure was effected between 1775 and 1780. 

Part of the forest, explains the reporter, had been 
anciently enclosed, but there remained ^'a tract of upwards 
of 30,000 acres of common, whereon Knaresboro' and 
several other towns claimed and had exercised a right of 
common and turbary equally with the owners of property. 
This waste in its open state yielded the inhabitants fuel, and 

* General View of the Agriculture of the West Riding of Yorkshire^ 
1794. Appendix Na l. By Robert Stockdale, Esq. 
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pasturage for their sheep, horsesi and stock of young cattle ; 
and some opulent yeomanry profited exceedingly thereby. 
But to the necessitous cottager and indigent farmer it was 
productive of more inconvenience than advantage ; if not to 
themselves^ at least to the public at large^ who was by that 
means deprived in a great measure of the exertions of the 
former and the labour of the cottager and their families; for 
it afforded their families a little milk, yet they would attempt 
to keep a horse and a flock of sheep. The first enabled them 
to stroll about the country in idleness, and the second in the 
course of three or four years were so reduced by the rot and 
other disasters that upon the whole thoy yielded no profit." 
In other language, the common rights of the country folk in 
the neighbourhood of Knaresboro' were so valuable that many 
of them were able to maintain themselves without working 
for wages ; and thus the " public at large," u e. the land- 
owners and tenant farmers, were deprived of their services. 
But the eneloBores lead to a rise in wages. — If however 
the labourers received no direct compensation for the loss 
of their common rights, indirectly they profited by the 
eighteenth-century enclosures. Everywhere the enclosure 
of open fields or waste land seems to have been followed 
by a rise in wages owing to the increased demand for 
labour.^ What in fact the labourer lost in ease and 
variety of occupation he gained in wages, and for the 
time there may have been a net profit to him as well as 
other classes in the community. The disadvantage of the 
change was that it made him absolutely dependent on the 
labour market; he had no stand-by left ; he was compelled 
to take what wages were offered or starve. If, on the 
contrary, an allotment of land had been reserved to him 
^ See report siboTe quoted, passim. 
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he would have enjoyed a partial independence, enabling 
him to improve his position. Had this been done in each 
parish when the great wastes were carved up, and at the 
same time a sufficiency of land reserved for public re- 
creation, the enclosures of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries would have stood out as an unmixed benefit for 
the whole community. 

The interest of the general public in commons.— Happily 
the importance of these points, especially the latter, was 
realized in the great Enclosure Act of 1845; By this Act 
commissioners were appointed to investigate the desirability of 
enclosures in all parts of the country. In some cases the 
commissioners might authorize the enclosure of their own 
authority ; in others they must make a report to Parliament 
Their instructions were to "have regard to the health, 
comfort, and convenience of the inhabitants of any cities, 
towns, villages, or populous places ... as well as to the 
advantage of the proprietors of the land."^ It was further 
provided that village greens were not to be enclosed, but 
might be assigned in trust to the church-wardens to be 
maintained as a recreation ground for the parish. At the 
same time the commissioners were authorized, but unfortun- 
ately not required, to insist that in any case of enclosure, an 
allotment, proportional in size to the population of the parish, 
should be reserved for recreation. They were also to reserve 
"such an allotment for the labouring poor as they shall 
think necessary, with reference to the circumstance of each 
particular case." In practice, however, the commissioners 
seem to have almost entirely ignored these special powers ; 
they still continued to treat the question of enclosure as a 
matter concerning only the persons having tangible pro- 
* 8&9Vict. c. 118, §27. 
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prietary rights. This view was, however, rapidly growing un- 
popular. And for good reason. In the first place, there was 
now no longer, as at the beginning of the century, any 
necessity to increase the corn-growing area in the country ; 
foreign lands were able to provide us with all the wheat we 
wanted. Again, one side of the enclosure problem was 
settled, or nearly so. The " open fields," with their wasteful 
husbandry, were now nearly all enclosed and re-divided into 
compact farms. All that remained to enclose were the 
"commons," as we understand the term to-day, the manorial 
wastes over which a large and ill-defined body of persons had 
large and ill-defined rights. These wastes, for the most part 
poor land, would be little good for corn growing, even had 
the com been wanted, but they would be of immense service 
as breathing spaces for the rapidly increasing population of 
the country. Public opinion therefore began to demand a 
reversal of the old policy ; instead of restricting by enclosure 
the enjoyment of each parcel of land to one individual, the 
enjoyment was to be extended by " regulation " from the 
large body of commoners to the still larger body of the general 
public. Under the influence of these ideas, a committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed in 1865 to " inquire 
into the best means of preserving for public use the Forests, 
Commons, and open spaces in and around the Metropolis." 
An Act followed on this inquiry, and a further inquiry was 
held on the whole question of enclosures in 1869. This 
inquiry in turn resulted in 1876 in an Act for " facilitating 
the regulation and improvement of Commons, and for 
annulling the Acts relating to the enclosure of Commons." 
Here we find a well-marked distinction drawn between 
** private interests " and the " benefit of the neighbourhood ; " 
and the policy of the Act was rather to regulate commons for 
c 
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public enjoyment than to encourage their enclosure. The 
provisions of the 1845 Act with regard to recreation grounds 
and allotments for labourers were extended ; an encroach- 
ment upon a village green was declared to be a public nuis- 
ance; and finally, power was given to County Courts to pre- 
vent, by injunction, illegal encroachments upon any commons. 

In spite, however, of this last provision, encroachments 
upon commons still continue, for the encroacher has always 
a more direct and personal interest in effecting the en- 
croachment than any member of the public has in resisting 
it. By way of supplying the public with an organization 
for its own defence, a Commons Preservation Society was 
formed some years ago, and has helped to save several 
commons from enclosure. It also devotes considerable 
attention to preserving public footpaths from the rapacity 
of private landowners. 

The new Domesday Book. — We have now roughly traced 
the process by which the soil of England came into the 
hands of its present owners. As to their numbers, the 
only available information is that furnished by the parlia- 
mentary return of the landowners of the United Kingdom, 
published in 1874, and popularly known as the new 
Domesday Book. Unfortunately this return is defective 
in many important particulars and inaccurate in others. 
It was compiled solely from the rate-books of each parish 
or poor law union, with such information added as the 
local officials were able to furnish of their own private 
knowledge. The returns are printed county by county; 
the name and address of each owner of more than 
one acre are given, the extent of his property within 
the county, and his estimated rent-roll. In any one of 
these items there may be an error. The rate collectors. 
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as a rule, are concerned with the occupiers, not with the 
owners of property, and it is not their business to ascertain 
whether the reputed owner of an estate does really enjoy 
the freehold, or only a long lease or life term. Again, the 
rating authorities take no account of woodland or waste 
land from which no taxable profit is derived, and all such 
land is omitted from the returns. And even in the case of 
cultivated land, the acreage returned is in some cases the 
result of guess-work, not of measurement. In the same 
way, in setting down the rent-roll, the local authorities 
take no account of the rent actually received by the owner 
of the property, for this is a matter which does not affect 
the rates. All they can record is the ''gross estimated 
rental " of the property, and in the case of a long lease the 
greater part of this goes not to the landlord but to the lease- 
holder. Thus while many owners of land are credited with 
a less acreage than they really possess, they may be at the 
same time credited with a greater income. 

These defects are inherent in the return, and diminish its 
value even as a county record. But when an attempt is made 
to convert it into a statistical abstract for the whole kingdom, 
by adding up the totals for each county, the value of the 
compilation is still further impaired. For all the large land- 
owners and many smaller ones have property in more than 
one county, and a numerical summary which ignores this 
fact is necessarily inaccurate. 

With these warnings, however, the totals given in the new 
Domesday Book may be quoted. They are, for England 
and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, as follows : — 

Number of owners of one acre and upwards .^ ,., 269,547 
Number of owners below an acre *•* •»• ... 7031289 

972,836 
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These 700,000 owners of less than one acre are probably 
persons who have purchased the houses they occupy. 
They may possibly deserve to be congratulated on the 
circumstance, but their existence obviously does Hot affect 
the distribution of agricultural land. Even if each of them 
possessed a full acre — ^and the average is probably less 
than half an acre — there would still be left, according to 
the return, 33,800,000 acres in England and Wales to be 
accounted for. Again, the examination of any page taken 
at haphazard, in the new Domesday Book, show that more 
than a third of the recorded owners possess less than ten 
acres, many of them just the bare acre that brings them 
within the limit. Striking an average, we may deduct 
90,000 persons from the total given above, and half a 
million from the acreage of the kingdom; we then have 
left 33,3oo>ooo acres, and 180,000 owners. Further 
analysis would show that even this reduced figure has 
very little relation to the number of persons who divide 
the greater portion of England between them. A far more 
accurate picture is given by the following table of the 
possessions of the great landowners ^i — 

A Table showing thb distribution of thb arba of the 
United Kingdom among thb great landowners. 



Number of holders of 100,000 acres and upwards 
„ between 50,000 and 100,000 

„ „ 20,000 and 50,000 

„ „ 10,000 and 20,000 

„ „ 6,000 and 10,000 

», „ 3,000 and 6,000 



42 

72 

283 

490 

611 

1,014 

2,512 



^ From the appendix to Bateman's Great Landowners. London : 
Harrison & Sons, 1878. 
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From this table, by a rough calculation, which may be 
left to the reader, we arrive at the conclusion that half oi 
the United Kingdom is owned by 2500 persons. 

That is a striking fact, but its economic importance is 
somewhat diminished by the reflection that much of this 
land is moorland and mountain that measures largely but 
has little commercial value. When land is valuable it 
tends to be held in smaller parcels than when it is cheap. 
This is specially marked in the case of land intended for 
building. In this case large estates are deliberately broken 
up into small freehold building plots. According to the 
figures quoted on page 35, there were in 1874, in England 
and Wales alone, exclusive of the metropolis, some 973,000 
freeholders. The omission of the metropolis would cer- 
tainly more than counterbalance the double counting al- 
ready referred to. Since 1874 an immense number of new 
freeholds have been granted for building plots, and in 
addition a good many large rural estates have been broken 
up into smaller parcels. We may therefore safely say that, 
at the present moment, there are more than 1,000,000 
separate owners of land in England and Wales. This fact 
by no means justifies the present distribution of land, but 
it should be borne in mind when people talk of land as a 
" monopoly." 



CHAPTER III. 

LAND taxes: past AND PRESENT. 

In the previous chapter reference was made to the three- 
fold burden, trinoda necessitas, to which all English land- 
owners were subject before the Norman Conquest The 
three burdens were the duty of supplying men to the king's 
army, the duty of keeping up the walls of the fortified 
county town, and the duty of building and repairing 
bridges. At a time when there was little property of any 
kind except land and the cattle required for its cultivation, 
it was natural that the obligation of providing for the de- 
fence of the nation and for the maintenance of the means 
of communication should have been laid upon the owners 
of land. Every owner of five hides of plough-land — i.e. 
about 600 acres — was responsible for providing one man 
to the royal host, and had also a responsibility, though less 
clearly defined, for fortress building and bridge mainten- 
ance. These three burdens were maintained, except in 
rare instances, even when the land was granted to the 
Church. Doubtless, like other taxes in all ages, they were 
often evaded, and the easy victory of William the Con- 
queror was probably due to the defective organization of 
the English army. The first of the three burdens dis- 
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appeared after the Conquest, being merged in the far more 
serious military obligations of the feudal system. The 
second burden gradually lapsed as feudal castles sprang 
up in place of the fortified county town. On the other 
hand, the obligation to maintain the bridges continued 
unchanged for centuries, and may indeed be said still 
to continue, for the maintenance of bridges is still a 
charge upon the county rate. 

Danegeld. — In addition to the somewhat uncertain 
burden of the trinoda necessitas^ the Saxon kings from 
time to time levied a heavy tax on the owners of land, 
in order to build a navy to drive off the Norsemen who 
ravaged the eastern coasts. This tax, taking its name 
from its intended use, was at first called ship-geld; but 
the Norsemen growing stronger, or the Englishmen more 
timid, after a time the money was used not to drive ofi^ 
but to bribe, the invaders, and ship-geld became danegeld. 
The tax, however, did not cease with the cause that gave 
rise to it The Danish kings of England themselves 
levied danegeld on various pretexts, and William the 
Conqueror established it as a yearly tax. In the reign 
of Henry II. it was dropped for a short time, but under 
Richard I. the same tax reappeared with a new name. 
It was called carucage^ and was a land-tax levied at a uniform 
rate on each carucate of land, the carucate, or the amount 
of land that can be tilled in a season with one plough, 
being identical with the hide of 100 to 120 acres. The 
tax was chargeable on all tillage land, independently of 
the tenure by which the land was held. Under Edward 
II. it was imposed for the last time in the year 1224. 

The reyenue from the royal demesne. — Both before and 
after the Conquest, however, the kings of England drew 
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the bulk of their revenues from their own estates and from 
the profits of their royal jurisdiction. The king's forests 
provided him with game, as well as with the sport of killing 
it; the tenants of his manors furnished corn and other 
produce; and the towns yielded a considerable revenue 
in the way of fines and forfeitures. This system of revenue 
was regulated by Henry I., who converted the produce 
rents of the rural tenants into fixed money rents, and 
allowed each town to pay to the king a definite rent,yfrma 
burgi} in lieu of his jurisdictional profits. In addition 
the tenants of the royal demesne were all liable to be 
called upon to assist the king in any emergency up to 
the tenth part of their goods. It is from this special 
obligation of the tenants of ancient demesnes, that we 
get the clue to the regular system of taxation that pre- 
vailed in England for several centuries. 

The revenue from the incidents of feudalism. — Before 
passing to this subject, however, it is necessary first to 
deal with the revenues arising out of the feudal tenures 
introduced by the Norman kings. These must be care- 
fully distinguished both from the rents levied upon the 
tenants of the royal demesne, and from the taxes, of which 
danegeld and carucage are instances, imposed by authority 
to meet an emergency. The feudal dues were not taxes 
at all. They were the outcome of an arrangement, largely 
voluntary, under which the tenant was secured in the 
peaceable possession of his land in return for certain 
services to be rendered to his lord. These services were 
never due to the king as king, they were due to him as 
feudal lord, and therefore only due from landholders who 
were the king's immediate tenants — i.e. the tenants-in- 
^ Dowell, vol. i. p. i8. 
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chief. They in their turn had a claim to similar services 
from their tenants ; and so downwards, till sooner or later 
the actual cultivator of the soil was reached, who held 
not by feudal tenure at aU, but by villeinage. 

Eniglit service and scutage. — The principal service 
due was called knight service, and was measured by 
the number of knights that the landholder had to furnish 
to his lord. Whether there was any direct connection 
between the size of the holding and the number of 
knights seems doubtful.^ Nor is it quite clear at what 
date the practice of accepting a money payment in lieu of 
personal service began. This payment was called "scutage," 
or shield money, and there is evidence of the use of the term 
as early as the reign of Henry I. The most notable instance 
of the levy of a general scutage was on the occasion of 
the expedition of Henry II. to Toulouse, when the charge 
worked out to is. 4d. in the j£.^ The tax was always un- 
popular, and the frequent levies made by King John helped 
to provoke the barons' rising. For this reason both Henry 
III. and Edward I. were chary of asking for scutages, and 
in Edward II.'s reign the charge disappeared altogether. 

The three regular ''aids." — ^The most important of the 
other feudal burdens were the three regular "aids." If 
the feudal lord were taken captive the tenant must pay 
his ransom ; when the lord's eldest son came of age, the 
tenant must bear the expense of the young man's knight- 
hood; and when the eldest daughter married, the tenant 
must provide her dower. For any of these purposes the 
king as feudal lord could levy an "aid" from his 
tenants - in - chief, the great landowners of the kingdom; 
and they in their turn could exact the same aids 

^ Round, Feudal England^ p. 225 et seq. 
^ Round, Knight Serviccy p. 52. 
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from their tenants. At first there was no limitation to the 
amomit that might be taken on any one of these occasions ; 
but in the compact between king and barons embodied in 
Magna Charta, it was laid down that the aid must be 
^reasdnable" in amount, and a statute of Edward I. 
defined the word "reasonable" to mean 20s. for each 
knight's fee, or a shilling in the pound. 

Belief and primer seiiin ; wardship and mairiage.— 
The next items in the list of feudal burdens are relief and 
primer seisin. When a feudal tenant died his lord re-entered 
upon the land, nominally to protect the rightfiil heir from 
intruders, really to secure for himself the first year's profits, 
the " primer seisin," of the estate. In addition, when he 
finally handed the estate over, he was entitled to exact 
a further payment called '* relief." By Magna Charta a 
relief was fixed at £s ^o' * knight's fee. If, however, the 
heir happened to be a minor, the lord, under the plea of 
<< wardship," continued his occupation of the land and his 
enjoyment of its profits till the young man came of age. 
Again, in the case of an heiress, the lord had the right, 
under the title of ''marriage," to bestow the hand and 
property of his ward on whom he chose. The opportunities 
for profitable extortion are here obvious, and by the sale 
of rich heiresses the kings of England were able to secure 
a considerable addition to their incomes. Subsequently, 
too, this right to give wards in marriage was extended 
from girls to boys, and there are constant entries on the 
Exchequer Rolls of fines paid by men as well as women 
for liberty to marry whom they pleased. 

Fines on alienation. — Another serious burden on the 
feudal landholder was the difficulty of alienating his land. 
In no case could he dispose of it by will, and if he wished 
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to sell it during his lifetime, he must obtain the licence of 
his lord, and must pay a fine. 

Escheat and forfeiture. — Lastly we come to the incidents 
of ** escheat" and "forfeiture." When a tenant died with- 
out heirs, his estates reverted or ** escheated " to the feudal 
lord, as the original donor. Escheat also occurred when- 
ever the tenant was found guilty of a felony. Over and 
above escheat, however, was " forfeiture," a claim made by 
the king, not as feudal lord but as king, to the estates of 
all convicted criminals. If the crime was only an ordinary 
felony, the king's claim to forfeiture ended with a year and 
a day, and then the estate escheated to the feudal lord. 
In the case of treason the estate was forfeited for ever to 
the king, and all claims to escheat were barred. 

The proposed Great Contract — These various feudal 
dues — ^the three ** aids," " primer seisin and relief," " ward- 
ship," "marriage," "fines on alienation," "escheat and 
forfeiture" — ^together made up an important part of the 
revenue of the kings of England from the Norman Conquest 
to the Oreat Rebellion. That such charges lent themselves 
easily to extortion is not hard to see, and in practice the 
officers of the Exchequer were ever fertile in excuses for 
expanding the charges that could legally be made on the 
feudal tenants of the Crown. To put a stop to this 
perpetual irritation, it was proposed to King James I. 
that he should make a " Great Contract " with the nation, 
and commute his claim to feudal incidents for a fixed 
sum of ;^200,ooo a year. The project fell through, and 
the feudal biurdens continued till the outbreak of the 
rebellion. 

The Bestoration Parliament abolishes feudal tenures. — 
During the struggle with Charles I., and through the succeed- 
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ing period of the Commonwealth, these burdens were allowed 
to lapse. On the restoration of Charles II. they were in 
theory, ipso facto, revived. But it is not easy to recreate a 
nuisance that has once ceased to exist. And instead of 
making the attempt, Parliament reverted to the proposal 
for a great contract The only doubt was as to the means 
by which the money should be raised to indemnify the king. 
The natural and honest way would undoubtedly have been 
by a rent-charge levied on the properties which had been 
previously subject to feudal incidents. To this coiu^e it 
was objected that many of these properties had changed 
hands, and that it would be unfair to impose an unexpected 
burden an the new proprietors. The argument fell on 
willing ears, and the House of Commons decided, though 
only by the small majority of two,^ to raise the money by 
an excise on beer. At the same time all feudal tenures, 
with two unimportant exceptions, were abolished. Hence- 
forward every holder by knight service became a holder by 
'< free and common socage," or in other words, acquired the 
unburdened freehold of his estate. The gain to the land- 
owning classes was enormous, and ought to have been paid 
for by the persons who profited. To make the general 
body of tax-payers provide relief for a limited body of land- 
owners was a gross abuse of the parliamentary power 
possessed by the latter. 

The tallage of towns, and of the king's rural tenants. — 
To turn back now to another branch of the royal revenue ; 
— it was stated above that the tenants of the king's ancient 
demesne were liable to be called upon, even to the tenth of 
their goods, for aid to their lord in any emergency. This 
obligation extended not only to the rural tenants of the king's 
* Taswell-Langmead, p. 62a. 
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manors, but also to the inhabitants of nearly all the towns 
in the kingdom, for in return for corporate privileges, the 
towns were treated as part of the royal demesne.^ Under 
the Norman kings this heavy obligation was not enforced. 
Instead, rural tenants paid their danegeld or land tax, and 
the towns paid a comparatively mild auxilium or aid. 
Later, under Henry IL, when the danegeld was for a time 
dropped, the auxilium was extended to rural tenants, 
and the whole tax was then called a " tallage." In practice 
the tallage was a sort of composition between the king 
and the tenants of his demesne.^ They were liable up to 
the tenth of their goods should the king be driven to 
necessity ; he preferred money down. Thus when money 
was needed for an expedition, the king first went to the 
citizens of London and struck a bargain with them, and 
then, on the basis of this bargain, the judges on circuit 
assessed every town and every royal manor. Finally the 
sheriffs collected the money, and paid it into the Exchequer. 
This arrangement was adopted by Henry II. on three 
occasions during his reign. The tax, it is to be noted, 
was not a general tax imposed on the whole country; it 
was only charged upon persons living on the royal demesne, 
and upon the boroughs, which were, for the convenience 
of the townspeople as well as for the profit of the sovereign, 
treated as part of the royal demesne. 

The Saladin Tithe. — So far then we have discovered 
no one tax of the whole kingdom. Danegeld and caru- 
cage only touched the agriculturists ; scutage only affected 
the king's feudal tenants-in-chief; tallages were only 
demanded from the king's tenants, and from the towns. 
But as early as the reign of Henry II. a tax was imposed 

^ Maitland, Township and Borousrh^ p. 72. ^ Dowell, p. 42. 
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that was undoubtedly general. This was the Saladin tithe 
of 1 1 88. The origin of the tax, as the name implies, was 
religious rather than feudal or civil Money was wanted to 
drive Saladin from Jerusalem, and all over Europe chests 
were placed in the churches to be filled by voluntary con- 
tributions. The contributions were supposed to be pro- 
portional to the wealth of the donor, and any one who 
understated his property was liable to the penalty of 
excommunication. Henry II. took advantage of this 
enthusiasm and systematized it. By the authority of the 
royal council, he required every one throughout his 
dominions in France and England to ** give in alms the 
^enth of his rent and moveables." Various exceptions were 
allowed, and knights and clerg3rmen who served personally 
in the crusade were altogether exempted. But apart from 
these exceptions care was taken that no one should escape. 
''And if any one shall, in the opinion of those presiding 
at the collection, have given less than he ought, let there 
be chosen from the parish four or six freemen, who on oath 
shall state the amount which he ought to have stated, and 
then he shall add what before was wanting." ^ 

Growth of the general property tax. — ^The general 
property tax that had its origin in the Saladin tithe did not 
readily establish itself. Like the income tax of our own 
century, it was at first regarded as an exceptional tax, only 
to be tolerated in circumstances of grave national danger. 
Under such circumstances, however, it might rise to almost 
any figure, and the nation would submit. Richard I., for 
example, apart from the enormous tallages he took from 
the tenants of his demesne, imposed in 1 193 a property tax 
of 25 per cent, or one-fourth of the goods and rents of every 
^ Dowell, vol. L p. 46. 
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person in the kingdom. King John was more moderate, 
and took only one-thirteenth. To collect this tax com- 
missioners were appointed for each county, with power 
to examine individuals on oath as to the value of their 
chattels and rents. Under-valuation or concealment was 
punished by the forfeitiu-e of all the delinquent's goods, 
and by imprisonment during the king's pleasure.^ In spite, 
however, of these severe provisions, it is probable that the 
tax-payer rarely paid on the full value of his property. On 
several occasions large categories of property were inten- 
tionally exempted from taxation, for example, household 
furniture, riding horses, and church plate, and sometimes 
all rents were exempted and only movables charged. Again, 
a provision is more than once found for sparing the small 
belongings of the poor. Thus in 1232, when the tax was 
at 6d. in the pound, all persons were exempted whose goods 
amounted to less than 3^. 4^. 

Some medisBval assessments. — This minimum was con- 
stantly shifted, and the searching character of the tax may 
be inferred from a surviving assessment of the town of 
Colchester in the year 1301. Here, among others, John 
Fitz Elias Weaver is returned as possessing an old coat 
valued at 2X., and one lamb, value 6d, On this he pays 
a *' fifteenth," or 2d} Other assessments are similar: 
William of Tending, the tailor, has an old cloak, 3X., a 
bed, 2S. 6^., a brass pot, is. 6iL, and a pair of scissors, 3 J. 
— total *j5. $d. Walter the weaver "has a surtout valued 
at 2S. Sd, — nothing more."' 

The " Tenth and Fifteenth."— Up to the middle of Edward 
L's reign, the general property tax with which we are now 

^ DoweU, p. 69. *Dtntoa, p. 2x4. 

* Dowell, vol. L p. 257 
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dealing went on side by side with the special taxes before 
described. In one year there was a tallage or a scutage, 
in another a general property tax ; or the three or any two 
might fall together, no rule being observed except the 
necessities of the king. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
centiuy, however, an attempt was made to combine the 
tallage of the royal demesne with the general taxation of the 
country, and the superior liability of the royal tenants wa$ 
recognized by demanding from them a higher rate. It is thus 
that we get the system followed through several centuries of 
demanding a tenth from the tenants of royal manors and 
the inhabitants of all towns, while only a fifteenth is demanded 
from the rest of the country. This system became firmly 
established in the reign of Edward III., when, on the failure 
of a final attempt to revive the old exceptional rights of 
tallaging the royal demesne, a general " tenth and fifteenth " 
was granted by Parliament, as a solatium to the king. 

The settlement of the tax. — ^The king, however, seems to 
have revenged himself by instructing the commissioners of 
taxation to screw up the assessments. The tax-payers 
grumbled that they had never been asked to pay so much 
before. To remove this discontent, it was arranged in the 
next year, 1334, that the commissioners might treat with each 
township as a whole, and make a composition for the payment 
of a lump sum. The sum raised under this new system was 
about ;^39,ooo for the whole country. Being the result of 
a bargain, or rather of hundreds of separate bargains, no 
attempt was made in the succeeding years to alter it. From 
henceforward, when Parliament voted a grant of a tenth of 
all the property in towns and on royal manors, and a fifteenth 
for the rest of the country, nothing more was meant than 
that each township should pay the sum agreed upon in 1334. 
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Occasionally a town pleaded poverty, and Parliament made 
an abatement, which was afterwards allowed to continue, so 
that after some years the amount raised by a fifteenth and a 
tenth gradually dropped to about ;;^3o,ooo. 

Yarioiis experiments in taxation. — The system of 
fifteenths and tenths, however, as setded by Edward III., 
was not entirely satisfactory, and in the succeeding reigns 
various experiments were made in taxation. Richard II. 
twice tried a poll tax ; Henry IV. attempted to re-establish 
the old land tax on the knight's fee; Henry VI. tried a 
graduated income tax. The last experiment is the most inter- 
esting. This graduated tax^ or '* subsidy,'' to use the language 
of the period, was first granted in 1435, and was repeated 
in 1450 under a more complete form. The rate began at 
6d, in the pound, and rose to 2S. in the pound for incomes 
over ;^2oo. The new tax — involving a careful assessment 
of property by royal commissioners — was not popular, and 
was slowly paid. The taxpayers preferred the old plan of a 
fixed contribution from each township and a local assess- 
ment, and two further attempts, made in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, to introduce the new subsidy failed. 

Henry VIII.'s first " subsidy,"— Henry VIII. was more 
successful. In 1513 he wanted ;^i 60,000 for a war with 
France, and it was granted to him by an Act, 5 Henry VIII. 
c. 17, which may most conveniently be taken as the 
first of the long series of '' subsidy " acts. Briefly, the first 
subsidy was an income and property tax at the rate of 
6d, in the pound. Wage-earners were to pay on their 
yearly earnings, and landholders on their yearly rents, while 
the owners of personalty were charged on the capital value 
of their belongings " for every pownde in coyne, and the 
valewe of every pownde that eny person hath in plate, house- 
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hold stok of marchaundjrse or other goodys or cattalle% 
moveables ... to the value of xlr. or above, vj J." ^ 

In order to collect the tax, commissioners were appointed 
for every county, borough, and city in the kingdom, their 
names being printed in the body of the Act 

The '< entire snbsidj" eitablidied as a reg^nlar tax. — 
From henceforward the ** entire subsidy," as it was called, 
became a regular feature of the English fiscal system. 
At the same time, however, the fifteenth and tenth being an 
old-established and therefore not unpopular tax, was still 
retained. What was done was to supplement the old tax 
fixed in amount by the new subsidy based on contemporary 
assessments. Sometimes one fifteenth and tenth was 
granted, together with one or more subsidies ; sometimes as 
many as ** foure holle XV"* and X"* to be hadde paide 
taken and levied of the moveable goods cattails and other 
things usual"' In 1545, Parliament, moved by the con- 
sideration that *^ under his Majesties sure p'otection, wee 
do yet so live as if there were no warre at all, even as the 
small fishes of the sea in the most tempestuous and stormie 
weather doe lie quietly under the rocke,"' granted one 
** entire subsidie ** for the year, together with two fifteenths 
and tenths, payable in two years. 

Decadence of the subsidy. — By the end of Henry VIIL's 
reign the productiveness of the subsidy began to decline. 
Wages and salaries had entirely dropped out, and gradually 
other property effected its escape from assessment In 
Elizabeth's reign the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed 
out to the House of Commons '* how favourable was the 
taxation of subsidies, whereby far less cometh to her 

» 5 Henry VIII. c 17. • 32 Heniy VIIL c sa 

» 37 Henry VIIL c 25. 
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Majesty's coffers than by law is granted, a matter now 
(1575) drawn to be so usual that it is hard to be reformed."^ 
Again in 1601 a demand was made in Parliament for a 
revision of the assessment, and Sir Walter Raleigh protested 
against the under-assessment of persons known to be 
wealthy. *' Our estates that be £$0 or ;£4o in the Queen's 
books are not the hundredth part of our wealth," ^ 

Systematic imder-assessment. — This persistent and 
glaring under-assessment is not hard to explain. The com- 
missioners for assessing the tax were local men, selected on 
account of their position in each county or each borough. 
These local magnates would not unnaturally be careful to 
keep the valuation of their own district as low as possible, 
lest they should be paying more than their neighbours. 
They had too always before them the precedent of the 
fifteenths and tenths, where the fixed sum paid by each 
district had no longer any relation to the nominal rate. 
There was thus always a tendency in assessments for sub- 
sidies to drop back to the payments of previous years, and to 
take those for the maximum that the district ought to pay. 
So far had this tendency beeo carried, that by the end of 
Elizabeth's reign a subsidy of 4s. in the pound on lands, and 
2S. Sd. in the pound on goods, had degenerated into a fixed 
charge of about ;^8o,ooo a year from the laity and ^20,000 
from the clergy. 

At this figure the tax continued throughout the next 
two reigns. Parliament still religiously prescribed the way 
in which the commissioners should do their work, and 
assess every man at the full value of his property, and 
the commissioners with equal persistency ignored their 
instructions. 

1 Denton, vol i p. 189. * JHd^ p. 193. 
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During the reign of James I. too, the old fifteenths and 
tenths finally disappeared, and henceforward the subsidy 
stood alone. To make up the revenue it was necessary to 
vote several subsidies at once. On one occasion as many 
as five were granted to King Charles I.,^ all payable within 
twelve months ; so that in this year, if the real rate had been 
equal to the nominal rate, the wAole of every man's rent, 
and nearly three-quarters of his goods, would have gone in 
taxation. 

Monthly assessments of the Commonwealth. — On the 
outbreak of the Great Rebellion, the need for raising large 
sums of money rapidly in order to pay the army speedily 
convinced the Long Parliament that the time had arrived 
for sweeping away the farce of the subsidy assessments. 
Instead of pretending to impose a pound rate which every 
one knew would never be exacted. Parliament fixed a 
sum to be raised fi'om the whole country, and shared out 
the burden as fairly as it could guess between the different 
counties and boroughs; and in firaming this guess, it was 
guided by the previous assessments of the locality for a 
subsidy. In fact the precedent, set by Edward III. in 1334, 
was closely followed by the Long Parliament in 1648. The 
difference was, that the sum demanded by the Long Par- 
liament firom the whole country was determined, not by the 
sums previously paid, but by the needs of the Common- 
wealth. Each locality then made its own arrangements 
for levying its proportion of the tax by an equal pound rate 
on all property real and personal. The tax was payable by 
monthly instalments, and was generally voted by Parliament 
for a few months at a time, and not for the whole year. 
For example, in 1656 Parliament voted an '^ Assessment 
» 3 Car. I. c & 
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upon England at the rate of ;^6o,ooo by the moneth for 
three moneths," ^ to meet the expenses of the Spanish War, 
" and other necessary services of this Commonwealth." 

William m.'s new assessment in 1692.— The Common- 
wealth tax on these lines survived both the Restoration of 
Charles II. and the Revolution that drove out his brother, 
and was employed during the first few years of the reign 
of William and Mary. But it was found to have serious 
defects. In the first place, personal property had, before 
the accession of William, altogether slipped out of assess- 
ment; secondly, the proportions for the different counties and 
boroughs had grown unfair. These proportions, as already 
mentioned, had been fixed on the basis of the last subsidy 
payments made in the reign of Charles I., nearly fifty years 
ago. Probably even then they were not quite fair ; by the end 
of the century they had grown obviously unjust, for some 
districts had prospered and others declined. To correct 
these anomalies it was decided to have a new assessment ; 
and as the Government was grievously in need of money 
for the French War, the tax was set for the year at the high 
rate of 4s. in the pound. This and nothing more is the 
meaning of the famous land tax, so called, of William III. 

Details of the so-called <'land tax" of 1692.— The 
tax was granted by an Act, 4 William and Mary, c. i, 
entitled, " An Act for granting to their Majesties an aid of 
4s. in the pound for one year for carrying on a vigorous 
war against France." Section i, without the verbiage, is as 
follows : — '* Be it enacted that all persons and bodies cor- 
porate having any estate in ready moneys or in any debts 
owing to them within this realm or without, or having any 
estate in goods, wares, merchandise, or other chattels, or 
^ Scobell, Ordinances, Anno 165 1, c 12. 
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personal estate whatsoever . • • shall pay unto their 
Majesties 4s, in the pound, according to the true yearly 
value thereof for one year." 

Section 2 deals with professional incomes: — "And be 
it further enacted that all persons holding any public offices 
or employment of profit (except military and naval officers), 
and their clerks, substitutes, &&, shall pay 4s, for every 
pound of their salaries." 

Section 3 : — " And to the end a further aid and supply 
may be raised by a charge upon all lands, tenements, &c., 
... be it further enacted that all manors, messuages, 
lands and tenements, quarries, mines, ironworks, saltworks, 
parks, chases, warrens, woods, coppices, fishings, tithes, 
tolls, annuities, and all other yearly profits, and all heredita- 
ments of what nature or kind whatsoever situate in England 
or Wales or Berwick-on-Tweed are hereby charged with 
the sum of 4s. for every 20s. of the full yearly value." 

In one word, the tax of 1692 was intended to be not a 
land tax, but a property and income tax. 

Let us pass to succeeding years : — The tax of 1693 is 
the same as that of 1692. In 1694 we have in addition 
a poll tax of 4s. a head, with certain exceptions, and a 
small graduated income tax. In 1695 the Money Act is 
again the same as in 1692. In 1697 the phrase "land 
tax " is first used — 8 and 9 William III., chap. 3 : — " An 
Act for granting an aid to His Majesty as well by a land 
tax as by other subsidies and other duties payable for 
one year." But it is not clear whether the phrase " land 
tax " here refers to the whole tax or only to that part of the 
tax which applied to land, houses, and other hereditaments. 

The settlement of the tax in 1697. — In this year too an 
important change was made in the tax, probably with 
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the object of correcting the fraudulent assessments of the 
owners of personalty. For already personalty had begun to 
slip out of William's assessments, as it had slipped out of 
the monthly assessments under Charles II. Each year the 
produce of the tax grew less, and to prevent a farther fall, in 
1697 the principle of the pound rate for the whole country 
was again abandoned in favour of the plan of fixed local 
assessments. Just as Edward III. in 1334 had fixed and 
localized the fifteenth and tenth ; so now in 1697 William 
III. fixes and localizes his new subsidies, the quota of 
each district being fixed on the basis of the payment made 
in 1692. Referring to the Act, we find that — 

Section i defines the quotas to be raised in each county 
and in each town. 

Section 2 enacts that personal estates, offices, pensions, 
&c., are to pay at the rate of 3 j. in the pound. 

Section 3 — "And to the end the full sums charged by 
this Act upon the several counties, cities, &c., may be fully 
raised, be it further enacted, that all manors, messuages, 
&c, shall be charged with as much equality as is possible by 
a pound rate for or towards the respective sums of money 
by this Act imposed upon the several counties, &c.'' 

In other words, the tax-gatherer in each district was to get 
as much as he could out of personalty, and then to come 
upon the land and houses for the rest. Consequently 
the more skilful the holders of personal property were in 
evading the tax, the greater would be the proportion thrown 
upon realty. Nor does it need many words to prove that 
personalty can more easily escape assessment than realty; 
the farmer can drive ofif his cattle before the assessor comes 
round, the householder can conceal his furniture, but the 
land and the fixtures upon it are always in evidence. Thus 
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it is easily intelligible that in time a tax originally intended 
for a general property and income tax became little more 
than a charge upon real estate. 

Never levied on land alone. — The real nature of the 
tax was, however, perfectly well understood by qualified 
persons. For example, in the year 1781 Lord Lough- 
borough, in delivering judgment in the case of Astle v. 
Grant, said : 

" This tax, although commonly called a land tax, is not 
in its nature a charge upon the land. It is a charge upon 
the faculties of men estimated, first, according to their 
personal estate; secondly, by the offices they hold; and 
lastly, by the land in their occupation. The land is but 
the measure by which the faculties of the persons taxed 
are estimated." * 

Adam Smith, writing (in 1776) of "this land tax, as it 
is called," mentions that "a very considerable part of the 
produce of this tax arises from the rent of houses and 
the interest of capital stock." ^ 

The Oommntation Act of 1798. — But to complete the 
history of the tax: — The Act of 1697 was followed by a 
series of Acts which were repeated in exactly the same 
form year after year for 100 years. The only variations 
introduced were variations in the rate at which personalty 
was charged and in the whole amount to be levied. The 
rate was sometimes 31., sometimes 2^., and sometimes only 
IS., but after the commencement of the war with our 
American colonies in 1 7 76 it was always 4^. The amount to 
be levied per each shilling of rate was almost exactly 
constant, at close upon half a million pounds. 

^ Bourdin, p. 10. 

* Weaith 0/ Nations, bk. v. chap. ii. p. 410. 
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The last of these Acts was passed in the year 1797 : 38 
George III., c. 5. It was in all essentials identical with 
that passed in 1697 and already quoted, except thaet the 
rate was 4^. instead of 3^. In the next year, but in the same 
session of Parliament, an Act was passed — 38 George III., 
c 60 — for making perpetual not the whole of the land tax, 
but the portion of it that related to realty. For even 
in 1798 part of the produce of the tax — about ;;^i 30,000 
a year in all — was still derived from offices and pensions 
and from personalty.^ 

The realty portion of the tax, thus made perpetual, was 
to be redeemable by the purchase and cancelling of an 
equivalent amount of consols. The personalty portion was 
ascertained for each district, and was voted annually by 
Parliament as a charge upon all the personalty of the 
district till 1833, when the tax was dropped. Finally the 
portion of the tax relating to incomes from offices and em- 
ployments was also ascertained and voted annually till 1876. 

Pitt*s income tax. — So much for the land tax, so called, 
apparently disposed of by Pitt in 1798. But as with 
French kings, so with English taxes, the succession is 
perpetual — le rot est morty vive le roi. No sooner had the 
property and income tax of William III. been converted 
into a fixed charge by the Act of 1798, than a new property 
and income tax was called into being by an Act of 1799. 
Pitt's income tax was in fact little more than the old 
land tax charged on a new assessment The old form of 
the tax was indeed allowed to continue side by side with 
the new form, just as in Tudor days the old fifteenths and 
tenths continued side by side with the subsidy, but the 
new and expansible tax became the keystone of the 
^ Bourdin, p. 10. 
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Exchequer. It is true that in comparing Pitf s tax with 
William III.'s differences of detail will be found; in 
particular the Government machinery for assessment and 
collection was improved. But fixing one's attention on 
the main features and not on minor details, one sees that 
the chain of continuity is unbroken ; Pitf s income tax, 
William III.'s land tax, and the Tudor subsidy are all in 
essence the same. 

The Land BastoratiQii League and the land tax.— We 
are now in a position to appreciate at its proper value the 
proposal made by some land reformers, that William III.'s 
Land Tax of 41. in the ;;^ on "the full yearly value" of 
the land should be re-assessed and charged in full upon 
the values now current This proposal is ingeniously calcu- 
lated to enlist in its favour the universal sense of justice 
and our peculiarly English love of precedent. The exam- 
ination of the facts shows, however, that this apparently 
facinating precedent is in reality no precedent. The tax 
of William III. was not a land tax ; the rate of 4s. in the 
pound was not intended to be permanent, and did not in 
£ftct become permanent till three-quarters of a century later. 
Further, the very evil of which complaint is now made 
was fully dealt with by Pitt; the farce of William IIL's 
assessments was swept away, and the tax re-established on 
a modem basis. What the land nationalizers demand has 
in fact been done ; and the landowner of to-day is taxed, 
by means of the income tax, upon the full yearly value 
of his land. In addition, he remains jiable for the old land 
tax, except where it has been redeemed by the payment of 
an equivalent capital sum. 

Present incidence of "land tax." — ^With regard to the 
present incidence of the land tax, it is worth while to 
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point out that the tax, being a tax on realty, is levied on 
buildings as well as on land — ^a circumstance which has 
apparently escaped the notice of the Land Restoration 
League. It is usual to take the Poor Law valuation as 
the basis for the assessment of the tax, and upon that 
assessment to raise, by an equal pound rate, a sufficient 
sum to yield the quota fixed for the parish by the Act 
of 1798. In practice, a trifle over the quota has often 
to be raised through the difficulty of fixing a precisely 
accurate rate, and this ''surplus land tax," as it is called, 
must be used to reduce the quota payable by the parish 
in future years. The efifect of this operation, continued 
for many years, has been that in many parishes the tax 
is now altogether redeemed. 

Redemption of the tax. — In addition to this automatic 
redemption for whole parishes, there has been a still 
more extensive redemption by private owners. Such 
redemptions were specially active in the first two years 
after its power to redeem was given — namely, 1 798-1 799. 
Pitt's main object was to raise the credit of the country by 
means of the capital sums paid for the redemption of the 
tax, and there can be little doubt that many of the 
landowners who at once came forward to redeem, were 
actuated as much by a desire to assist in maintaining the 
public credit as by the hope of making a judicious 
investment. 

At anyrate, we find that though, from a purely 
financial point of view, redemption was equally pro- 
fitable in many subsequent years, it was much more 
rarely adopted. This fact is sufficiently indicated by the 
following figures ^ : — 

1 Bourdin, p. 87. 
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Amount of Land Tax rbdbbmbd. 

Two years I798-I799 • • • £442fi7S 

Ninety-two years 1800- 1892 • • ;f435»888 

The tax never nnifoxm. — From this account of the 
origin and working of the so-called land tax it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that at the present day what remains of 
the tax must necessarily be extremely unequal in the rate 
of incidence. Indeed, the incidence never was equal, be- 
cause from the very first the assessments were irregular. 
Throughout the eighteenth century complaints of this 
irregularity were common. One anonymous writer in 
1746 complains that the tax on realty fluctuates from 
6d. up to 35., and that the tax on personalty in no 
case exceeds i^., though supposed to be 4^.^ These 
inequalities have necessarily gone on increasing as the 
value of property varied. Each parish is still only liable 
for the quota fixed in 1798, which was in most cases the 
same as the quota fixed in 1697. In a parish where 
there has been much building or other urban develop- 
ment the quota can be raised by a tax of the fraction 
of a penny in the j£; in some rural parishes the full 
rate of 4s, would still be necessary. In the year 1893-4 
the rate ranged from ^th of a penny to 45.^ 

A dole to favonred persons. — In 1896, however, Parlia- 
ment, on the proposal of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
arbitrarily decided to reduce the quota in all parishes 
where a rate of more than is, in the j£ was required to 
make up the full amount. The effect of this measure 
was to relieve certain owners of agricultural land of a 
burden which the\ had inherited or contracted to bear, 

1 Bourdin, p. 15. ' /Ifid, p. 13. 
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and to impose instead a new charge on the general tax- 
payer of the country. This dole to a few favoured 
individuals costs the country about ;;^i 00,000 a year.^ 
Probably it is now impossible to undo this gross job, 
but lest a similar scandal should be perpetrated in the 
future it is desirable that the method of raising what 
remains of the old land tax should be reformed without 
delay. At present the parish as a whole is liable for 
the whole quota; or, in more precise language, owners 
and occupiers of unredeemed property are collectively 
liable for all the portion of the original quota that has 
not yet been redeemed. Their liability is discharged by 
an equal pound rate based on the Poor Law valuation. 
Consequently, every new house that is built on unre- 
deemed property becomes liable for an appreciable land 
tax to the relief of the previous payers of land tax. This 
is the reason why land tax is redeemed by prudent 
persons in anticipation of building. It would be far 
better to remove this element of uncertainty by fixing 
the tax, not on the parish, but on the particular properties 
at this moment chargeable with it. What remains of 
the old land tax would then become a fixed rent, charge 
on particular properties. There would be no mjustice to 
anybody, the trouble of constant re-assessment would be 
saved, and no Chancellor of the Exchequer would venture 
to reduce such a rent charge in order to put money into 
the pockets of his political allies. 

The history of the death duties. — In order to complete 

this summary sketch of the history of land taxes in England 

it is necessary to say a few words about the death duties. 

The original probate duty imposed in 1694 was only a 5^. 

^ Budget Speech, 1896. 
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stamp on any probate of a will or letters of administration.^ 
Realty under English law has always passed direct to the 
heir, and therefore required no probate. And as long as 
the tax on probate was merely nominal this inequality was 
of little consequence. But in 1795 Pitt imposed a serious 
probate duty with an ascending scale of charges. By 18 14 
this tax brought in as much as half a million a year, but 
no efifort was made to bring realty within the scope of 
the tax. The reason for this tenderness to the landowners 
is sufficiently explained by the fate of Pitt's legacy tax of 
1796. As proposed by Pitt the tax would have fallen on 
all successions, though with the proviso that successors 
to realty should be allowed to pay their tax gradually. 
Even this concession failed to conciliate the House of 
Commons, and the tax was imposed on personalty only. 
Thus landed property passing by death escaped, and down 
to 1853 continued to escape, both probate and legacy duty. 
In 1853 Mr Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ventured to deal with one of these evasions, and imposed 
a succession duty on real estate. Forty- years later, in 
1894, Sir William Harcourt undertook a complete reform 
of the death duties, and for the first time subjected realty 
passing by death to the same rate of taxation as per- 
sonalty. This great reform removed a long-standing in- 
justice, and at the same time provided a magnificent 
revenue for the State. 

Taxes on transfer. — In addition to the death duties, to 
the income tax, and to the remnant of the land tax, the 
owners of land are liable to a tax on their property when 
it is transferred by sale. The stamps on conveyances 
roughly range in amount from i% to 1% of the value of 
^ Dowell, vol. iiL p. 139. 
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the property dealt with. These stamps are payable by 
the purchaser; but it is unnecessary to point out that 
their existence is taken into account in the bargaining 
between the two parties, and there can be no doubt that 
they do in effect diminish the selling value of the pro- 
perty. They thus constitute a tax on capital values payable 
at the moment when the property changes hands. A 
similar tax is also levied on property temporarily trans- 
ferred by means of a lease. Local rates and the in- 
habited house duty, which are also to a large extent 
taxes upon land, will be dealt with in a subsequent 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE THEORY OF RENT. 

The most widely known and the most generally quoted 
theory of rent is that due to the economist Ricardo. 
" Rent," says Ricardo, " is that portion of the produce of 
the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil" ^ And then 
he goes on to show how rent arises and how it grows. 

" On the first settling of a country in which there is an abundance of 
rich and fertile land, a very small proportion of which is required to be 
cultivated for the support of the actual population, . . . there will be 
no rent ; for no one would pay for the use of land when there was an 
abundant quantity not yet appropriated. But ' when in the progress 
of society land of the second degree of fertility is taken into cultivation, 
rent immediately commences on that of the quality, and the amount of 
rent will depend on the difference in the quality of these two portions 
of land. When land of the third quality is taken into cultivation, rent 
immediately commences on the second. At the same time, the rent of 
the first quality will rise.* " 

This theory of rent invented by Ricardo, and endorsed 
by John Stuart Mill, was enthusiastically accepted by 
Mr. Henry George, who apparently identifies the Ricardian 
theory with what he is pleased to call "God's Law of 
Rent." 2 

* Ricardo, chap. iL • The Condition of Labour^ p. 73. 
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Unfortunately this much belauded theory fails to corre 
spond with the facts. 

A preliminary objection. — In the first place the definition 
is inaccurate. Rent is not paid for " the use of the inde- 
structible powers of the soil ; " for the indestructible powers 
of the soil are for the most part useless. As the late 
Professor Thorold Rogers, among others, shrewdly pointed 
out,^ what is indestructible in the soil is not its fertility, 
but its infertility. A bed of granite will remain barren, 
however much labour be spent upon it ; while, on the other 
hand, the most fertile of virgin soils may quickly be ren- 
dered unproductive by careless cultivation. Indeed Nature 
herself often performs the work of destruction, and land 
that by much exertion of human effort has been made 
fertile, will within a few years, if the effort cease, relapse 
into barrenness. In a word, there is no such thing as 
permanent fertility. 

The theory historically nntme. — Let us pass to the 
question of the origin of rent. According to Ricardo rent 
arose by the gradual extension of cultivation from fertile 
to inferior soils. So far as England is concerned this 
statement is completely at variance with known facts. 
Rents in England had a compulsory or military, not an 
economic origin. The rent-payer was in nine cases out 
of ten the serf or slave of the rent-receiver. He 
paid because be could not help himself; the payment 
was a personal one; no attempt was made to graduate 
the rent according to the nature of the soil ; nor was one 
serfs rent raised because some other serf was cultivating 
worse land. The only circumstances that affected the 

* See for example, Industrial and Commercial Histofy of England* 
£ 
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rent were the needs of the lord, and the customs of the manor. 
Nor did economic considerations afifect the rent in cases 
where a voluntary payment was made, as where a freeholder 
commended himself to a powerful lord. Here what the free 
tenant paid for was military protection, not profitable land. 
And, to jump from these early and obviously non-economic 
rents to the fifteenth century, when tenant-farmers in the 
modem sense began to grow common, there is still no evi- 
dence for Ricardo's imaginary picture of the extension of 
cultivation inducing an increase of rent On the contrary, the 
population was stationary, or nearly so, and an immense area 
of cultivable land was lying idle. Nevertheless the villain 
tenants of manors were willing to take up land and pay a 
rent for it, because they acquired by so doing a more inde- 
pendent status. A still more important test is furnished by 
the rapid increase of rents at the end of the fifteenth and 
through the greater part of the sixteenth centuries. Here 
the causes were purely economic, and therefore here if any- 
where support should be found for the Ricardian theory. 
It is not found. The rise was due, not to the extension 
of cultivation, for thousands of acres were thrown out of 
tillage, and the labourers flocked to the towns in search of 
work, but to a change in the use to which the land was 
put The fields that brought in little profit as corn-land 
could be made to bring in much profit as grass-land. 

The rise in eighteenth-century rents. — Again, in the 
eighteenth century there was a rise in rents that cannot be 
attributed to the pressure of population against the soil 
During three-quarters of the century population increased 
very slowly, prices were almost stationary, and labourers 
were prosperous. The accompanying increase of rent was 
due to the improvements in the art of agriculture, of which 
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something has been said in a previous chapter. **In 173 1-2 
when wheat was 20J. a quarter, barley lu., and oats 9^. 6d,, 
Lord Lovell reports as the result of the new agriculture 
that his profits on his outlay are more than 36 per cent." ^ 
In brief, the landowners were teaching the farmers how to 
make mpre profit out of the land by better cultivation, and 
this increased profit, or part of it, came back to the land- 
owner in the form of increased rents. 

The law of dlTniniBhlng return. — Nor can it be said 
that this is only another aspect of the Ricardian theory. 
It is true that Ricardo allowed not only for the case of a 
more extensive cultivation by the breaking up of inferior 
land, but also for a more intensive cultivation by the em- 
ployment of additional capital on the old land. He did ; 
but the expenditure of additional capital, according to the 
old methods, is a very different thing from the adoption of 
improved methods. It is the latter procedure that gave 
rise to the increase of rents in the eighteenth century; it 
was the former on which Ricardo based the second half 
of his theory of rent. 

Doses and diagrams. — ^This side of the theory has been 
fully worked out by later writers, notably by Professor 
Marshall.* With much admirable reasoning Professor 
Marshall explains how rent arises from what, following 
Ricardo and Mill, he calls the Law of Diminishing Return. 
This explanation, like the other branch of the Ricardian 
theory, is extremely pretty, and has the additional advantage 
that it can be illustrated by diagrams. A diagram always 
appeals to the imagination. The laziest of readers when 

* Thorold Rogers, 7%^ Economic Interpretation of History , p. 270. 
' See Marshall's Economics of Industry and Principles of Economics 
on the subject of rent. 
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he sees a neat little diagram, and is told that one line, 
by distances measured along it, represents the farmer's 
"doses" of capital, another in a similar way the successive 
returns obtained, and a third line — sl wavy one — the rate of 
return per dose, at once grasps the whole theory, or thinks 
he does, and accepts without a murmur the conclusion, that 
a certain area included betwe^i these lines must be the 
landlord's rent, and another area the farmer's profit. No- 
thing could be more beautiful — only it is not true. That 
is to say, the theory, with or without diagrams, does not 
explain, even approximately, the growth of rent in the 
majority of cases where rent has grown. 

The essence of the theory is that rent begins when the 
point of diminishing return has been passed. As a matter 
of fact, on ninety-nine farms out of a hundred now paying 
rent, the point of diminishing return has not yet been even 
approached. The capital that in theory ought to be spent 
on the land is not spent, for the simple reason that the 
farmer has not got it to spend. This unpretentious fact 
at once reduces the Ricardo-Marshall theory, adopted by 
Henry George, to its proper position as an ingenious intel- 
lectual exercise. Its abstract, unreal character has been 
sufficiently exposed by that most cautious of economists, 
Professor Sidgwick — 

"It is misleading," he writes,^ "to speak of the *last 
dose of capital which pays no rent ' as if this * dose ' were 
an element definitely ascertainable in the business reckonings 
of an ordinary farm. . . The art of agriculture has not yet 
reached the degree of exactness that would be required to 
ascertain even approximately in any particular case the 
portion of capital that is to be regarded as paying no rent 
* Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy^ p. 287. 
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Thus " — ^with regard to the changes following on the recent 
fall in the value of English wheat — '' the most that can be 
said is, that the fall of prices has caused a general tendency to 
diminish expense in farming wherever it can be diminished : 
and even this is in many cases merely due to loss of capital, 
and is in consequence a tendency to farm more cheaply 
than is really economical." 

The narrowness of the Sioardian theory. — But per- 
haps the most sweeping condemnation of the Ricardian 
theory is to be found in the fact that Ricardian theorists 
invariably argue as if the only crop obtainable from the soil 
were a crop of wheat All their arithmetical calculations 
and geometrical diagrams are based on this tacit assumption. 
But the uses to which land can be put fall little short in 
number of the wants which human beings can feel ; and for 
any one of these uses the landless man will in general be 
willing to pay some price to the landlord. It is, therefore, 
on the face of it absurd to attempt to deduce the law of rent 
for all land from reasoning drawn solely from one use of 
land. 

The fundamental attribute of land. — And curiously 
enough Professor Marshall, who has taken so much pains 
to elaborate the Ricardian theory, elsewhere points out the 
multifold utility of land, and states, more clearly than any 
other writer has yet stated, the essential attributes which dis- 
tinguish land from other commodities. 

"When we have inquired," he writes, "what it is that 
marks off land from those material things which we regard 
as products of the land, we shall find that the fundamental 
attribute of land is its extension. The right to use a piece 
of land gives command over a certain space — a certain part 
of the earth's surface. The area of the earth is fixed ; the 
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geometric relations in which any part of it stands to other 
parts are fixed. Man has no control over them.** And 
again : — " The use of a certain area of the earth's surface is 
a primary condition of anything that man can do ; it gives 
him room for his own actions, with the enjoyment of the 
heat and the light, the air and the rain which nature assigns 
to that area; and it determines his distance from, and in 
a great measure his relations to, other things and other 
persons.*' ^ 

Let us take this admirable statement as the basis for a 
further investigation of the theory of rent Only before 
starting on the task, let it be clearly understood that we do 
not expect to discover any simple law, that may be expressed 
in algebraic formulae or illustrated with geometric diagrams. 
Our only object is to arrive at a clearer understanding of 
the way in which the general phenomenon of rent affects 
particular proposals for land nationalization. 

The law of supply and demand as applied to land. — 
First then, when a man offers to hire a piece of land he 
must have in view one or more of the numberless uses to 
which land can be put ; and the advantage that he expects 
to derive from the occupation of the land for that purpose, 
will influence him in his estimate of the price — the rent — 
which he should pay. But this consideration will not neces- 
sarily, will not even probably, determine the rent that is 
finally agreed upon. Our particular applicant for land, and 
the particular proprietor with whom he is bargaining, are not 
alone in the world. There are other pieces of land on the 
earth's surface which will suit the applicant as well or nearly 
as well; there are other applicants, actual or potential, 
willing to come to terms with the landlord. The final 
^ Marshall, Principles of Economics^ p. 198. 
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price agreed upon will therefore be determined — after such 
bargaining as is possible between the two parties — by the 
Law of Supply and Demand. " When there's two pigs in 
the market and only one buyer, pigs is cheap ; when there's 
two buyers and only one pig, pigs is dear," said the old 
farmer, and the law of supply and demand has never been 
better stated. 

The supply of land. — Obviously, however, this state- 
ment does not exhaust the question of rent. To say that 
the rent of a piece of land is determined by the law of 
supply and demand, is useless except as a prelude to an 
explanation of how this universal law of price operates 
in the case of land. In other words, we must consider 
what circumstances create the demand for land or alter the 
effective supply of land; for though the final supply of 
land is unalterably limited by the size of the globe, the 
effective supply of land at any given place for any given 
purpose is constantly modified by social conditions. For 
example, the establishment of a service of fast steamboats 
from St Heliers to Southampton may render the soil of 
Jersey as effectively available for the purpose of growing 
potatoes for the London market, as if the whole island had 
been taken up bodily and dropped down in Kent. Or 
again, the supply of land effectively available for dwelling- 
houses in any given district of London may be suddenly 
diminished by the construction there of a wide-spreading 
railway terminus, and as suddenly increased by the running 
of daily cheap trains to and from the country. 

The " cost of production " of land. — Such illustrations 
might be multiplied almost ad infinitum^ but the practical 
point we have to consider is how these modifications in the 
supply of land ultimately affect its price. In the case of 
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mo8t commodities there is a well-understood connecticm 
between the price of the commodity and the cost of increas- 
ing the supply of that commodity. Where competition is 
keen and free, the price of an article tends to equal the cost 
of producing more specimens of the same article. Does 
the same thing hold true of land ? Is there in fact any 
cost of production in the case of land ? 

The land nationalizer, especially if he be a theologian, 
will at once answer that the land was created by a Divine 
Maker and delivered as a free gift to the human race. 
This was a favourite assertion of the late Mr. Henry 
George,^ but even his most loyal followers must admit that 
the land which God gave to the human race was only 
partially suitable to human purposes. Many broad fields 
that now carry rich crops of wheat were, when man took 
them over, but stagnant marshes breeding pestilence; 
the Weald of Kent, now covered with orchards and hop- 
gardens and acres of dwarf fruit, was once a solid forest. 
It is man who has drained the marsh, and man who 
has cleared the forest. More than this. On particular 
areas of land, human labour has fenced off one field fi'om 
another ; has dug ditches and water-courses ; has cut roads 
to give convenient access to the different fields, and erected 
suitable buildings in the spot where they are likely to be 
most serviceable. In brief, a farm has been produced. 

The thing called a fenn. — Let us concentrate our 
attention for a moment on this product of human labour — 
this thing, this farm. It has been produced by processes 
which are essentially similar to those involved in the con- 

* ** But land has no cost of production, since it is created by God, 
not produced by man." — Henry Greorge, The Condition of Labour^ 
p. 17. 
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version of wheat into bread, or pig-iron into pen-knives. In 
each case man has availed himself of the forces of nature, 
so far as they go, and utilized them in co-operation with his 
own muscles to produce a thing he wants. The thing once 
produced must take its chance in the market. It may fetch 
far more than will repay the producer for the expenses of 
production ; it may go for an old song. But if it is a thing 
constantly asked for and constantly supplied, then, as was 
just said, its price, so far as competition is keen and free, will 
tend to an equality with the cost of producing a similar 
article. In the case of a farm there is not the same ease of 
production, nor quite the same regularity of demand, as in 
the case of a penknife. The farm is a fixture on the earth's 
surface. Other farms cannot be brought to precisely the 
same spot to compete with it ; nor, as a rule, will applicants 
coming from a distance wish for it so strenuously as the men 
living in its neighbourhood. In other words, the fixity of 
the commodity called a farm limits competition in both 
directions. But when due allowance has been made for 
these considerations, it is dear that the cost of production 
does to some extent aflfect the price of farms; for a farmer 
will in general be willing to pay for a ready-made farm, at 
least as much as it would cost him to make a similar farm 
for himself. Part of this payment is in practice made in a 
lump sum to the outgoing tenant, for such improvements 
of his own making as the law of England allows him to 
appropriate. The rest is included in the annual rent paid 
to the landlord. 

The attempted distinction between original fertility 
and added value. — Mr. Henry George, following Ricardo, 
recognizes this, but would reply that he separates the value 
that has been added to the farm by human labour from the 
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original value of the land in a state of nature. The pay- 
ment for the first item is interest on capital ; it is only to 
the second item that the term rent belongs. Like the rest 
of the Ricardian theory, the distinction is beautiful when 
looked at from a distance, but it will not bear contact with 
every day facts. It fails indeed at the very outset ; for if 
part of the rent actually paid is interest on capital, clearly it 
is necessary to know on what capital sum interest is to be 
allowed. Is it on the whole capital that has been put into 
the soil in times past? If so, even if the rate were fixed so 
low as two and a half per cent., then on most English farms 
the margin left for the ''original fertility of the soil" would 
be reduced to a minus quantity. While if we decide that 
interest is to be allowed only on that part of the past ex- 
penditure which can be traced in the present value, we are 
met by the absolute impracticability of the proposed in- 
vestigation. For even if we possessed the complete records 
of a farm for a hundred years back, or any period that we 
care to take as sufficiently remote, it would still be impossible 
to ascertain how much of the present fertility and conveni- 
ence of the farm was due to human labour, and how much 
was derived from the original condition of the land. Nature 
works rapidly in the open air, and a momentary neglect on 
the part of man may set back his work for weeks or months 
or years. Part of the labour put into the soil may at any 
time be swallowed up, like manure spread upon a sand-bed, 
while another part will express itself as a valuable addition 
to the advantages of the land. But, after the lapse of a 
few years, the completest ledger record will not be suffi- 
cient to determine what present results are due to what past 
operations. 
Professor Sidgwick's definition of rent. — On these 
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grounds it is far wiser, as Professor Sidgwick has done, 
to abandon altogether the subtle distinctions attempted by 
Ricardo and his followers, and to use the term "rent" in 
its "ordinary sense to mean the price paid for the use of 
land, whatever be the source of its utility." ^ 

Have building sites a "cost of production"? — In 
applying this definition to land intended for buildings, it 
must be noticed, that as regards the actual site itself there is 
no gradual accumulation of fertility or convenience as in 
the case of a farm. A site must be dealt with de novo for 
each succeeding house placed upon it, and all the previous 
work upon that plot of land must be wasted 

This, however, is not the case with the approaches to a 
site, and with the sewers leading from it. Ceteris paribus ^ a 
man will pay more for a site with a well-made road leading 
up to it than for a plot of ground that can only be ap- 
proached by a cart track. Consequently the first thing that 
a landowner does when he wishes to convert waste or agri- 
cultural land into building land is to lay out convenient 
roads, properly metalled and with sewers underneath.^ A 
proportional part of the cost of this work of necessity enters 
into the price, or rent, that a speculative builder or private 
person will be willing to pay for one of the sites thus 
rendered available. It is true that in the centre of large 

^ Sidgwick, p. 283. 

' Here, for example, is an extract from an auctioneer's circular adver- 
tising the sale of a building estate : — 

''The roads are made and formed with an extra thickness of metal- 
ling. The estate is well drained, the dual system for sewage and 
surface water having been adopted, and connected with the main 
drainage system of the town. # . . The cost of the completion and 
maintenance of all roads and footways, as shown on the Sale Plan, and 
of all sewers, will be borne by the Vendors." 
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towns this original cost of production has long been over- 
laid by other elements that go to make up the price of 
building land. But in new towns or residential districts, 
deliberately laid out with the view of attracting residents, 
such as Eastbourne or Bedford Park, it is probable that the 
whole of the capitalized rent of each site is but little in 
excess of the cost of making that site. It must be admitted, 
however, that such cases are probably exceptional. As 
a geiteral rule, long before agricultural land is actually built 
over, it has begun to rise in value because many persons 
have begun to appreciate its advantages as building land. 
Consequently even the first tenants pay for their sites a rent 
that may very far outstrip the cost of production. 

The '* cost of production " of mines.— To pass to another 
use of land, we find that in the case of mines the question of 
rent is complicated by the progressive exhaustion of the mine. 
There is indeed for every mine in one sense a very obvious 
** cost of production," namely, the cost of sinking the shaft, 
erecting a wheel, propping up galleries, &c, &c And for 
these advantages, where they exist, a colliery master would 
be willing to pay a rent equivalent to the cost of re-creating 
them elsewhere; only the very presence of these advan- 
tages v&frimdfade evidence that the mine has been to some 
extent worked out. In other words, it cannot be inferred 
that an existing shaft and galleries are a real addition to the 
original value of a mine, in the same way that good roads 
are always an addition to the value of a farm or a building 
estate. All we can say is, that a mine cannot be " produced " 
without the initial labour of sinking a shaft, &c., and the 
cost of this operation will be taken into account by a colliery 
master bidding for the lease of a ready-made mine. 

We have shown then that there is generally an element in 
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the price of land corresponding very closely to the element 
called " cost of production " in the price of other commodi- 
ties. The difference is that land being fixed in one spot, the 
cost of production of a piece of land for a particular purpose 
can never affect its price in the same systematic way in 
which cost of production regulates the prices of penknives. 
Two penknives can be identical in every respect, but two 
pieces of land cannot; if in no other respect they must 
always differ in geographical situation. Consequently while 
the cost of supfplying land for any given purpose does un- 
doubtedly affect the price of land, the important considera- 
tion in determining rent is Demand. 

The demand for land. — ^And the first point to be noted 
about the demand for land is that a different demand comes 
from different classes of people. The Ricardians say that 
the rent of a piece of land measures the superior advantages 
of that piece of land over land that pays no rent The 
statement if true would be little better than a truism. But 
is it true ? Advantages do not exist in the abstract ; there 
must be some person to appreciate them. For whom then 
does the Ricardian law measure the rent that should be paid ? 
A well-to-do farmer will offer for good land in Kent with 
farm buildings attached eighteen shillings an acre ; one of 
his labourers will offer for a strip of the same land, without 
buildings, a shilling a rod, or eight pounds an acre. A rail- 
way company gets five pounds an acre for labourers' allot- 
ments carved out of surplus land that no farmer would 
pay a penny to hire. 

Nor need we confine ourselves to this palpable contrast 
between the rents paid by labourers and those paid by 
farmers. The class of farmers itself is not homogeneous. 
The rent per acre paid by a fanner of a thousand acres 
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will not necessarily be the same, will probably be much less, 
than the rent paid for exactly the same quality of land by a 
fifty-acre farmer, due allowance in each case being made for 
the value of the buildings. And the reason is simple. The 
number of professional farmers who possess sufficient capital 
to farm fifty acres is considerably greater than the number 
of farmers who could venture on a farm of a thousand acres ; 
consequently there will in general be a keener competition 
for the smaller farms. 

Thus, even for purely agricultural piuposes, the demand for 
land is by no means such a simple matter as the Ricardians 
assume it to be. But the uses of agricultural land are not 
confined to agriculture. Land that might be made into a 
farm, may be made into a park ; land that would command 
a low rent as a sheep-walk, may command a high rent as a 
deer forest ; land worth five shillings an acre to plough, may 
be worth a pound an acre as a poultry farm. Where does 
the Ricardian ready-reckoner come in here ? 

The truth is that almost the only generalization we can 
make about the demand for land is this — ^That it depends 
ultimately on the demander's anticipation of the profit or 
pleasure to him to be got out of the land. And as nearly every 
want of human beings involves some use of land, an increase 
in the prosperity of a community — which means always a 
multiplication of wants — ^will generally cause an increased 
demand for land. 

The effect of improyements upon rent — Descending 
from this general statement, that rent grows with the growing 
wealth of the community, let us come to particular con- 
siderations. And first, if we regard land for the moment 
solely as an instrument of production, not as an object of 
pleasure, it is clear that any invention which increases the 
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utility that can be extracted from the soil with a given 
amount of labour will generally increase rent For the 
occupier of the land now finds that his labour or capital is 
rewarded at a higher rate than formerly, and therefore, un- 
less there is an accompanying rise in the standard of living 
among men of his class, competition will compel him to pay 
over this excess remuneration to his landlord. 

In practice improvements in the art of industry are 
generally accompanied by an improvement in the standard 
of living ; the two are in fact only different expressions of 
an increased mental activity. Consequently though the 
landlord may, as has been well said, skim off the cream of 
any particular improvement, the milk that remains behind 
will be worth something more than pigs' food. 

An increase in rent rarely accompanies an increase 
in poverty. — On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the landlord can on occasion profit by an actual fall in 
the standard of comfort. It is indeed this aspect of the 
operation of rent that seems to have taken exclusive posses- 
sion of Mr. George's mind, and to have inspired his fancy 
pictures of the human race groaning under the slavery 
of private ownership of land. The cases, however, where 
this does occur are happily rare. One of the best instances 
is that of the rent of agricultural land in England at the 
beginning of the present century. 

The population under the artificial stimulus of the Poor 
Law was increasing rapidly ; a series of bad harvests fell 
one after the other upon the country ; foreign wheat was 
shut out ; the price of bread rose enormously ; so also did 
rents; the wages of labour fell piteously. In this case 
it was indeed out of the misery of the labourer that the 
landlord ground his rents. 
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Such instances, however^ it may be safely asserted, are 
extremely rare; as a general rule it is not the growing 
misery but the growing prosperity of the mass of the 
community that leads to a rise in rents. 

Snocessiye rents for the same piece of land. — ^Another 
point, important to note, is the way in which rent is affected 
by the multiplicity of uses to which land can be put For 
example, strawberry-growing is under suitable conditions a 
very profitable use of land. The conditions are that the 
land must be of fair quality, and within an easy distance of 
a good market. Such land will command a high rent, and 
we will suppose that a fruit-grower in order to save this rent 
moves off to what a Ricardian might call the " margin of 
cultivation " for strawberries. Will he there find land at 
no rent? Certainly not. For though the land is worth 
nothing, beyond the grower's bare profit, for strawberry- 
growing, it may be worth an appreciable rent for other 
purposes, say stock-rearing ; and there is no reason why the 
owner of the land should forego this rent in order to gratify 
a particular strawberry-grower. 

This consideration is of fundamental importance in the 
theory of rent, for it at once disposes of the Ricardian paradox 
that the rent of land does not enter into the price of com- 
modities. The Ricardian, arguing as if the soil of the 
British Isles had no conceivable utility except to grow 
wheat, contends that the price of wheat is fixed by the cost of 
its production on the worst land, and that therefore the rent 
paid for the use of the best land is not the cause, but the 
consequence, of the price of wheat : hence the landowner only 
intercepts the extra profit that would otherwise go to the 
farmer of the best land ; and the public is not affected by 
this private arrangement. All of which would be true if 
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wheat were the only commodity extracted from the land. 
But even one alternative use for land upsets this calculation ; 
for it may create a minimum rent below which even the 
worst wheat land will not faH.N If so, this minimum rent, 
since it enters into the price paid for all wheat land, must 
enter into the cost of production of all wheat. 

In England, as a matter of fact, there are few acres of land 
imder any sort of cultivation of which the possible uses are 
not nearer twenty than two ; and it may safely be said that 
within the limits of the United Kingdom occupied rent- 
less land is impossible to find. In making this statement 
one does not forget that at the present moment there are 
farms lying vacant which the owners declare they would be 
willing to let rent free. Yes ; but for how long ? For just 
so long as may be necessary for the tenant at his own 
expense to bring back the farm to a condition of high fertility. 
To say that such a farm is let rent free is an abuse of 
language. 

Some rent enters into the oost of production of commo- 
dities. — However, whether there be or be not rentless land in 
England, does not seriously affect our present argument 
The point is that each lower, /. e. less profitable, use of land 
makes a minimum rent for every higher use.^ To take only 
broad distinctions, agricultural rents form minimum rents for 
market-gardens, and the rent for market-garden land forms 
a minimum rent for town building-land. Within a town, too, 
it is possible to trace the gradations of rent as the number of 
profitable uses for the land increases from circumference to 
centre. In the suburbs of London land is available for 

1 This point has been admirably brought ont by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
See, for example, an article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
April 1891. 
F 
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few except residential purposes ; in the heart of the City iik&re 
is a possibility of a hundred alternative uses for any square 
rod of land. 

The most profitable of these — e.g. the robbing of guileless 
clergymen by promoting bogus companies — must pay per 
square foot of land at least as much rent as would be paid 
for a less profitable use of land, a few hundred yards away 
from the centre. And for this reason, that ** the margin of 
cultivation " for bogus company offices is reached at about 
a furlong from the Stock Exchange. Beyond this distance 
it would not be profitable for the company promoter to 
open his den. But such a site would be excellent for 
an accountant's office, or for a manufacturer's show-rooms, 
or for scores of other purposes. The best rent payable 
for any of these purposes will be the minimum rent below 
which no company promoter can get a site for his office. 
To this extent, then, the cost of production of bogus 
companies is really enhanced by the item of rent — a fact 
which will perhaps help to console the eminently respectable 
victims of the City freebooter. 

Again, to take an illustration from another industry, where 
coal is discovered beneath the surface of corn-fields, the 
coal-master must pay for all the surface land that his 
operations require, at least as much rent as the corn-fields 
commanded. In practice he will generally pay much more, 
because digging up coal is, as a rule, a more profitable 
business than growing com. But while such extra rent as 
he may pay will be a consequence, not a cause, of the high 
price of coal, the rent that the land was worth previously 
for agriculture will be a necessary item in the coal-owner's 
expenses of production, and will help to determine the price 
at which coal could be sold. 
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Eent, Interest, and Wages.— Indeed the way in which 
the three elements of production aflfect price is almost 
identical. It is the minimum rent of land for a particular 
purpose that aflfects the price of the commodity produced ; 
any rent above this minimum will be a consequence of price. 
In the same way, the average interest on capital must be 
paid, or allowed for, as a minimum before profits can be 
calculated. And as regards wages of labour, it is the wage 
of the average workman that forms the basis on which the 
expenses of production should be calculated; any extra 
wage paid for exceptional skill or ability is only an equivalent, 
if even that, for the extra profit that the good workman 
brings.^ The good workman commands in fact a specific 
rent, over and above the normal wage in his profession, just 
as the exceptionally good soil or good site commands a 
specific rent over and above the rent of the soil or site least 
suitable for the particular purpose in view. 

These considerations have been insisted on at some 
length, because they help to dispose of the absurdity that 
rent is no burden on the community. Obviously that part of 
rent that does enter into the expenses of production is a 
burden, making itself felt through the agency of price. On 
the other hand, specific rents for exceptional advantages 
are undoubtedly the consequence, not the cause, of price, and 
are only a burden on the community to this negative extent, 
that they could conceivably, by taxation, be taken away 
from private individuals and devoted to the public weaL 

^ So far as manual labour is concerned, this point has been profusely 
illustrated by Mr. Thomas Brassey, the great contractor, in his book 00 
Work and Wages. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BURDEN OF LOCAL RATES. 

The preceding chapter, it is to be hoped, has cteared 
the way for considering the practical question of how taxes 
upon land affect different classes in the community. Ob- 
viously this question is of fundamental importance in any 
scheme of land nationalization; for even those reformers 
who, like the English Land Nationalization Society, are 
mostly concerned with the problem of administering the 
land, cannot, and do not, ignore the question of taxation. 
And yet there are few points in the whole range of contro- 
versy about which all parties talk so loosely. 

Who pays local rates?— Local rates afford the best 
example of this vague and often self-contradictory talk. 
They are a charge upon real property, payable in the first 
instance by the occupier. Is he also the final payer ? That 
is the whole matter in a nutshell. But the answer to this 
apparently straightforward question seems to vary with the 
shifting mood of the person who undertakes to deal with it 
When, for example, a proposal is made in the House of 
Commons by a Tory Government, that local rates should be 
relieved by contributions from the national Exchequer, 
Liberal and Radical members will denounce the proposal 
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as a bribe to the landowning classes ; while the Tories will 
contend that it is the poor distressed occupier whom they 
wish to relieve. A few months later the Liberals will be 
proposing some reform of the present rating system, in 
order to relieve the overburdened occupier; — and the 
Tories will reply that it is the owner who pays the present 
rates. This is no fancy picture. It is a matter-of-fact 
description of discussions that have taken place in the 
House of Commons a score of times within the last twenty 
years. This apparent self-contradiction arises from the 
essential difficulty of the subject The facts visible on the 
surface are often extremely different from the facts that exist 
below, and the difference in the facts seen naturally leads to 
a difference in the theory formulated. Moreover, in prac- 
tice, rents are constantly affected by other than economic 
considerations, and yet, in theorising about them, politicians 
and economists are of necessity driven to use, exclusively, 
economic arguments. Under such conditions it is not sur- 
prising that diametrically opposite theories should be put 
forward with equal conviction and honesty. 

In order to get to close quarters with this problem let 
us go back to the theory of rent discussed in the previous 
chapter. It was there pointed out that any individual in 
applying for land would first consider what the land was 
worth to him for the purpose or purposes for which 
he wanted it, and this consideration must determine the 
maximum price that he is willing to pay. He may give 
less than this, but if he is a free agent he will not give 
more, whether he is applying for a thousand-acre farm 
or a half-acre allotment; a coal-mine or an apple-orchard; 
a suburban villa or a cotton factory. In every case he 
considers what the thing he is applying for is worth to 
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him, and then fixes his maximum payment But whether 
the whole of this payment goes to the legal owner of 
the land, or whether part is taken by a local authority, 
clearly does not affect the tenant as tenant. Consequently, 
if the applicant in the course of his bargaining finds that 
the farm or villa he wants is burdened with a local charge, 
he will deduct that charge firom his estimate of what he 
can afford to pay the owner. 

Arthnr Young's role for ascertainiiig rent — Here, for 
example, is the advice given to applicants for farms by 
Arthur Young in his Farmef^s Calendar published at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

^^ Ascertainment of Rent, — ^This is a very important part of 
the business in hiring a farm. . . . The principal point 
here necessary to touch on, is the combination of rent, rates, 
and tithes in one sum. Knowing the capital intended to 
be invested, estimate the interest of it at not less than lo 
per cent, and then calculate the expenses and the produce : 
the former deducted from the latter, leaves that sum which 
the farmer can afford to pay in these three species of rent 
Deduct further the tithes and rates, and the remainder is 
what he can afford to pay the landlord. If rent be valued 
in any other way, it must be erroneously and deceitfully 
done, and no dependence can be placed upon it" ^ 

In practice there is little doubt that the majority of 
intending tenants, both in town and country, do take the 
precaution of inquiring what rates or taxes they will have 
to pay, and vary accordingly their estimate of the maximum 
rent which they can afford to pay. If, then, they always 
paid this maximum we should be entitled to say that the 
whole burden of the rates fell upon the landlord; for 
* Young's Farmer's Calendar, p. 485. 
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clearly he would have obtained still more rent if there 
had been no rates. In practice, however, most tenants, 
whether of house or farm or factory, obtain their tenancies 
for considerably less than the maximum they would have 
been willing to pay, and this fact greatly alters the whole 
aspect of the problem. The effect produced can best be 
seen in those tenancies where the landlord contracts to pay 
the rates. In such tenancies, which are especially common 
in the case of workmen's houses, it is usually argued that 
the landlord recoups himself for the rates by exacting a 
higher rent, and by way of proof people point to the fact 
that an increase in the rates is often followed by an in- 
crease in rents. But this can only occur when rents are 
tending upwards in consequence of a growing demand for 
houses. If there were a decline in the demand for houses 
there could be no increase in rents, whatever burdens 
might be imposed on the landlord. What really happens 
is that an increase in local rates furnishes an excellent 
excuse for raising rents that have been allowed to remain 
lower than the market value. A general upward tendency 
of rents in a district will not, of its own accord, produce 
an increase in the rent of a particular house. The 
actual moment must come when the landlord goes to his 
tenant and tells him that, for the future, his rent will 
be raised from 6s, a week to 6^. 6d, ; and any landlord, 
however crudely commercial he may be, will prefer that 
this moment should be preceded by some event which 
will give a plausible excuse for the unpleasant message. 

Free Education and increased rents. — It must be 
admitted that some landlords are easily satisfied in the 
matter of plausibility. If the accounts that appeared in 
provincial papers were correct, many owners of working- 
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class houses found in the Free Education Act of 1891 an 
excuse for exacting more rent from their tenants. The 
fact seems startling, but there is no economic mystery 
about it. By the abolition of school fees the available 
income of every working-class parent was increased, and 
therefore the average tenant could, after the passing of the 
Free Education Act, afford to pay more rent than previously. 
If he was living in a district where rents had been previously 
rising, his new prosperity would be the landlord's oppor- 
tunity, and he would now be asked for the rise that in strict- 
ness the landlord could have exacted earlier. In this case 
the abolition of fees would be the excuse, not the cause of the 
rise in rent. It may, however, have happened that the re- 
mission of fees was in some cases the cause of as well as the 
excuse for increased rents. For the poorer parents having 
more money at their disposal would, some of them, wish to 
secure better house accommodation. There would con- 
sequently be an increased demand for the better types 
of working-class houses, while the supply of such houses 
could not be increased at a moment's notice. The rents 
of such houses would consequently rise, and their occupants 
might even be compelled to pay to their landlords the 
whole of the school fees remitted by Parliament. 

These illustrations are given for the sake of showing 
how the rents of houses are forced up by circumstances 
not immediately connected with the houses themselves. 
That phenomenon, it may be added, is not confined to 
house property. All commodities are liable to be affected 
by it. For example, when bread becomes cheaper people 
can afford to spend more on meat, and their increased 
purchases send up the price of meat and cattle. Thus the 
same cause which depresses the industry of the com grower 
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will inflate the industry of the grazier, a truth which is 
popularly expressed in the saying : Down com, up horn ! 

Let us return, however, to the workman's house and 
the rates upon it. In the case dealt with, if the landlord 
had already been exacting the maximum that the tenant 
could afford to pay, he clearly could not have raised the 
rent because of the imposition of an increased rate. It 
was because the rent was below the maximum that there 
was a margin for a further turn of the screw. But when 
the screw has been turned, and the landlord is getting 
his full pound of flesh, who then pays the rates ? Clearly 
the landlord. For if the local authority failed to ask 
for the rate the landlord would keep the money in his 
own pocket There is absolutely no reason to believe 
that he would return it to the tenant. By hypothesis the 
tenant pays in rent all that he can be compelled to pay, 
and he has nothing to do with the disposal of the money 
after he has paid it. If there were no rates the landlord 
would keep the whole for himself; as there are rates 
he has to hand over some of the money to the local 
authority. Hence we arrive at the conclusion that, where- 
ever a landlord is exacting a full economic or rack rent, 
it is he who bears the full burden of the rates. And this 
is true not of house property only but of all other rentable 
and rateable subjects. It is true of farm or factory or 
warehouse or office, and it is, in effect, little more than 
a particular expression of the general truth that a man 
cannot have his cake and eat it If a landlord screws 
the uttermost farthing out of his tenant, then he must him- 
self provide out of his own pocket whatever sum the local 
authorities demand. This will equally happen whether the 
landlord or the tenant is the person legally liable for the 
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rate, for if the tenant contracts to pay the rates he will reduce 
by that amount the sum that he agrees to pay in rent 

Leaseholders and new rates. — But it may be urged, 
supposing a tenant has taken a house on a lease, and that 
during the period of the lease a new rate is imposed, clearly 
the rate will fall upon the tenant. Of course it will, up to the 
end of his tenancy, if he has bargained to pay all rates while 
the tenancy continues. New rates, however, do not drop 
from the sky. What we have to deal with in practice 
is not any entirely unexpected new rate, but the steady 
growth of old rates. Surely this steady growth, noticeable 
in almost every town in the kingdom, will be taken into 
account by a prudent tenant, and he will make his bargain 
accordingly. There is good reason to believe that the 
majority of middle-class and upper-class tenants, and these 
are the classes principally concerned, do seriously consider 
the question of rates, and the possibility of their increase, 
when looking for houses. A careful investigation would 
probably show that houses or flats where the rates and taxes 
are paid directly by the landlord, let at a proportionately 
higher rent than those where the tenant is immediately 
liable. For example, take a house or flat that the landlord 
is willing to let at ;^9o a year; rates and taxes being 
estimated at about ;^3o additional, so that the total cost to 
the tenant would be about ;^i2o. In such a case, if the 
landlord undertook to pay rates and taxes, and thus remove 
all elements of uncertainty, many tenants entering upon a 
lease would be willing to settle for a total rent of ^125, or 
even j£i 30. This consideration is probably one of the many 
reasons why modem flats command relatively high rents. 

In London, however, the immediate landlord is rarely 
the owner of the freehold; he is probably a builder who 
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has hired the land on a long lease. Here then, it may 
be argued, the actual owner of the land escapes taxation, 
the whole burden being borne by that useful person, the 
speculative builder, who risks his capital to provide houses 
for his fellow-men. Certainly not. The builder, when he 
makes his bargain with the freeholder, knows perfectly well 
that the local rates which he undertakes to pay have a 
tendency to rise, and he estimates accordingly. It is as 
much part of his business to allow for rates and taxes as to 
allow for the cost of bricks and mortar. 

If the rates are high the builder will argue to himself 
that he is less likely to make a profit on his speculation. 
He will either have to charge a higher rent or to offer an 
inferior house, and in either case his chances of letting 
at a profit will be diminished. In face of these very 
obvious considerations he will be compelled to offer a 
lower price or rent for the land, so that it is the ground- 
landlord who will suffer. 

EollaiLd Park. — ^This conclusion is so important that 
it is well to look at it from every point of view. As a 
particular illustration let us take the case of Holland 
Park. The owner of this historic ground some years ago 
let off a portion of it on building lease. Substantial private 
houses were built, and for the site of each a ground-rent 
of ;^ioo was charged.^ The houses are now subject to 
heavy rates, payable to the Kensington Borough Council 
and the London County Council. They are also subject 
to the Imperial Inhabited House Duty, and possibly the 
assessment for the Land Tax may have been increased — 
this last probably a trifling matter. All these charges are 

^ I think this is the actual figure, bat it is a matter of no consequence 
to the argument. 
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payable either by the occupier of the house, or by the 
leaseholder who built it. The owner of the soil will hear 
nothing of them until, at the end of the lease, the house 
which he did not build becomes by the law of England 
his. Apparently then the owner of Holland Park escapes 
all taxation except income tax on each j£ioo of ground- 
rent. In reality every charge falls upon him ; for were these 
local and Imperial charges removed, the occupants of the 
houses would be able and willing to afford so much more 
house-rent, and the leaseholder, knowing this, would have 
been able and willing to pay so much more ground-rent 
The matter, in fact, is purely one of private bargain ; and if 
the owner of Holland Park cared to make a profitable 
speculation he would offer to make himself liable for all 
rates and taxes upon his estate. 

At this point an astute reader may suggest that if the 
above argument is sound nobody has any right to com- 
plain of local rates except the ground-landlords; yet as a 
matter of fact it is usually the tenants who complain of 
the excessive and ever-growing burden of the rates. The 
answer to this very plausible criticism is twofold. In the 
first place, people always complain more of payments 
which they make themselves, with their eyes open, than 
of burdens which they do not see. Consequently, a 
tenant, even though he has made full allowance for the 
rates in his agreement for rent, will still grumble when 
the day comes round for paying the rate. At the same 
time the landlord, although he knows that his rent has 
been reduced by the amount of the rate, will be less 
actively indignant, because he does not have to pay the 
rate with his own hand. This consideration by itself 
would suffice to explain why occupiers are even more 
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vigorous than owners in denouncing the increase of rates. 
There is, however, a further consideration, which is perhaps 
still more important. It will be noticed that the whole 
of the above argument proceeds on the assumption that 
the tenant is paying the maximum economic rent In 
practice, however, this rarely happens. Even in the east 
end of London, where the grasping landlord is a favourite 
object of popular indignation, it will be found that in 
numerous tenements the outgoing tenant can obtain what 
is called " key money " from persons who wish to succeed 
to the tenancy. The new-comers, by obtaining the key, 
are able to take possession of the rooms, and thus to 
establish a quasi-equitable claim to be accepted by the 
landlord as tenants. In effect, there is a tenant right, 
which the outgoing tenant can sell to the incomer. This 
would be impossible if the tenement were rack-rentefl in 
the full economic sense of the term. Therefore, even in 
districts where rack-renting of the severest type is supposed 
to exist, there is still a margin between the full rack-rent 
and the actual rent paid. In other districts this margin 
is far more considerable. Happily for England, most 
English business men understand, and act upon, that best 
of business maxims: Live, and let live. There are few 
landlords who attempt to squeeze the uttermost farthing 
out of their tenants. There are many who allow a 
moderate rent to continue for many years unchanged. 
In such cases any new rate that the tenant is called upon 
to pay will be really borne by him, for he cannot throw 
it back on his landlord. He is already in enjoyment of 
what must be classified as an advantageous rent, and if 
he asked for a further reduction because of an increase 
in the rates, he would probably be met with the statement 
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that the time had come to increase his rent, not to reduce 
it. There are undoubtedly many poor persons — ^little 
shopkeepers, and others — ^in this situation, and on them 
the burden of increased rates falls with cruel severity. 

Summing up the whole argument, then, we arrive at 
this final conclusion : That whenever a landlord exacts the 
full rent that he can demand he will have to bear the 
whole burden of the rates himself. On the other hand, 
wherever he lets his property at an indulgent rent, part 
of the burden of the rates will be borne by the tenant 
Having reached this point we are in a position to examine 
different proposals that have been made for the reform 
of local taxation. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES, 

During the last quarter of a century many suggestions 
have been put forward for the reform of local taxation. 
Some of them have been forgotten almost as soon as they 
have been made, and to-day the only proposal that has any 
popular following is a demand for the special taxation of 
land values. This demand has its origin in the theories 
of Mr Henry George, and its most vigorous supporters 
evidently regard the schemes that have been submitted to 
Parliament merely as a step towards the complete realization 
of Mr George's ideals. On the other hand, there are many 
people who care little for Mr George's theories^-or for any 
other theories — but who fancy they see in the taxation of 
land values a convenient device for reducing local rates. 
It is from this latter point of view alone that the proposal 
will be examined in the present chapter. 

Fortunately, this examination has been greatly facilitated 
by the work of the Royal Commission on local taxation. 
That Commission, which was an exceptionally strong one, 
examined carefully all the schemes for the special tai^tion 
of land values which had been suggested up to the date 
of its report, early in the year iqoi. It heard numerous 
95 
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witnesses, and it received voluminous memoranda. Finally, 
a majority of the Commission reported that in their judg- 
ment it would be unjust to impose a new and special tax 
on land as distinguished from other forms of property. 

"The advocates of what would be in effect a new land 
tax, to be applied in aid of local expenditure, have failed 
to convince us that it would be equitable to select a 
particular class of rateable property for the imposition of 
a new and special burden. No new tax on land appears 
to us to be required to meet any special expenditure in- 
curred by local authorities for its benefit, nor does land 
differ so essentially from other property, as regards the 
alteration of its value from time to time, as to justify it 
being rated exceptionally."^ 

The Minority Report. — This was the verdict of the 
majority of the Commission. An important minority, 
however, drew up a separate Report, and this Report is 
often appealed to by various land taxers, who cannot have 
read it, as an unanswerable authority in support of their 
proposals. The signatories of the report were Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Lord Blair-Balfour, Sir Edward Hamilton, Sir 
George Murray, and Mr James Stuart. These five com- 
missioners frankly favour the principle of a special tax 
on site values, but, as will presently be seen, they emphati- 
cally condemn every one of the definite proposals that has 
yet been put forward. Indeed, the final reason which they 
assign for a special tax on land values is, that the imposition 
of such a tax "would conduce to the removal of some 
widely spread misconceptions," and "would show that 
there is no large undeveloped source of taxation available 
for local purposes, and still less for national purposes." 
* Cd. 638, p. 44* 
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A third Report was issued by one member of the Com- 
mission alone, Mr Arthur O'Connor. It is only in this 
last Report that we find any real acceptance of the doctrines 
put forward by the Henry Georgeite school. Mr Arthur 
O'Connor holds " that land and land only should be rated 
for local public services." He thus accepts the main 
principle on which the proposal for the taxation of land 
values is based. But it is important to note that even he, 
the sole member of the Royal Commission who accepted 
this doctrine, differs on one fundamental point from many 
of the most eager advocates of a special tax on land 
values. It is in Glasgow that the doctrines of Mr George 
seem to have established their strongest foothold, and the 
Glasgow Corporation has been so far influenced by the 
active agitation of the Henry Georgeites in that city, that 
it has promoted a Bill of its own for the special taxation 
of land values. This Bill differs fundamentally from the 
English Bills having the same general object in view, for, 
whereas the English Bills would respect existing contracts, 
the Glasgow Bill, in defiance of any contracts that may 
exist for the payment of rates and taxes, provides that the 
new rate shall be levied upon the ultimate owner of the 
land or of any feu-duty or ground-rent rising out of 
the land. The effect of this proposal can best be shown 
by taking the common case of a house let on lease where 
the tenant contracts to pay all local rates. It is obvious 
that in such a case the tenant will pay less rent than he 
would pay if his landlord were liable for the local rates, 
or for part of them. He makes his bargain with his eyes 
open, and, presumably, it suits him as well as his landlord. 
Under the Glasgow Bill, however, this very common and 
mutually convenient arrangement would be ignored, and 

G 
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the tenant would be entitled to deduct, from the rent he 
contracted to pay, the full amount of the new rate, and this 
would be used in relief of the burden of local rates, although 
he had promised to bear the whole of that burden during the 
continuance of his lease. 

Existing contracts. — Most people, without further parley, 
would condemn such a proposal as essentially immoraL 
The point I want here to make, however, is that it is 
condemned even by the solitary member of the Rc^al 
Commission who accepted Mr George's theories. Writing 
on this point Mr Arthur O'Connor says: 

"It is manifest that equity requires that all existing 
contracts should be absolutely respected. It may be that 
many of them will have to run, not for years only, but 
for lives, and longer. No matter ; for though there would 
appear to be, according to the view taken in this Report, 
much that is inequitable in the present arrangements, and 
much that calls for change in the interests of the public, 
yet a disregard of contractual relations would be a more 
serious injury to the public than even the existing system 
of rating." 

In that opinion I believe that every man will concur 
who gives a moment's careful thought to the matter. If 
commercial contracts made by adult persons in full posses- 
sion of their faculties can be cancelled at the will of a 
Parliamentary majority, no man's business would be safe, 
That security which is essential to the progress of an 
industrial community would be destroyed ; enterprise would 
be checked on every hand, and the very first to suffer, and 
the last to recover, would be the poorest members of the 
community. It may be added that even if Parliament, in 
a fit of predatory madness, were to ignore these general 
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considerations, the practical difficulties in the way of dis- 
regarding contracts would prove insuperable. To illustrate 
these difficulties it is sufficient to mention that a man is 
free at present to realize the value of his land in many 
ways. He can sell it and pocket the price ; or he can sell 
it and leave pai:t of the purchase money on mortgage ; or 
he can feu it — i.e. lease it in perpetuity for a fixed rent — 
or he can lease it for a term of years. It is obviously 
unjust to pick out for penal taxation the man who has 
selected the third or the fourth of these methods, and to 
leave unscathed the man who has selected the first or the 
second. 

A new burden on present ratepayers.— We are^ there- 
fore, driven inevitably to the conclusion that existing 
contracts must be respected. But what follows? 

The public has been told that the taxation of land values 
will lighten the burden that now rests on the ratepayer. 
Pictures have been drawn of great noblemen in possession 
of colossal fortunes derived from ground values, and 
political orators have pointed to these fortunes as a fit 
subject for special taxation. But if existing contracts are 
to be respected, as they must be, this attractive picture 
vanishes into thin air. The great nobleman disappears, 
and we are left face to face with the struggling ratepayer. 
It is upon his already overburdened back that will be 
placed any new burden that Parliament may impose by 
taxing land values. 

This consideration does not, of course, dispose of the 
whole case for the taxation of land values, but it deprives 
that proposal of all its attractiveness to the average rate- 
payer. If the ratepayer, instead of having his old burden 
lightened, is only to have, at best, a new burden substituted 
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for the old one, he will cease to throw his cap into the air 
whenever the taxing of land values is mentioned. The 
popular driving force of the movement will be gone, and 
the proposal will have to be considered — ^as all legislative 
proposals should be considered — in the calm light of reason. 
Only a penny in the £. — In that light, then, let us 
examine the schemes that have been put forward. The 
essential idea underlying them all is that the site of each 
building should be valued apart from the fabric of the 
building, and that a special tax should be imposed upon 
the site only. In some of the proposals made, this tax 
w3S to be id. in the jQ on the capital value of the site — 
"to begin with." In others the annual value of the site 
was to be taken as 3 per cent, of its capital value, and this 
annual value was then to be subjected to the full local rates 
of the district. In the Scotch Bill interest is taken at 
4 per cent., and a special tax, not exceeding zs, in the 
jQy is to be imposed upon the annual value thus obtained. 
With regard to the first proposal, it may be remarked that 
though a penny in the jQ does not sound much, it is taken 
on the capital value, and therefore, with interest on capital 
at 4 per cent., would represent 2s, id, in the jQ on the 
annual value, or more than the maximum fixed by the 
Scotch Bill. With interest at 3 per cent, this modest 
charge — only a penny in the jQ — works out to a rate of 
2S, gd. on the annual value. That is what the London 
County Council proposes, or proposed, "to begin with." 
Whatever the rate, it would have to be paid, according to 
the unanimous report of the Royal Commission, by the 
person who has contracted to pay all local rates — that is, 
by the present ratepayer, who would be powerless to get 
rid of the burden during the existence of his lease. 
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This, however, is only the beginning of the trouble. As 
soon as existing leases have run out. Parliament is free to 
prescribe any new arrangement that it chooses. It may 
require the occupier to pay as at present, leaving him 
to settle terms with his landlord; or it may insist that 
the landlord shall agree definitely to pay with his own 
hand part, or the whole, of the new burden. If the second 
course is taken, it at once appears that there is consider- 
able difficulty in deciding who is the landlord. Much 
land, especially in London, is held on long leases, and 
between the ultimate owner and the actual occupier 
there may be several intermediate leaseholders, each 
having some beneficial interest in the property.' There 
may also be, and often will be, mortgagees or persons 
entitled to a fixed rent charged upon the land. How are 
all these various interests to be dealt with? Nearly 
everybody who has attacked the problem has suggested 
a different solution, and the Royal Commission, conse- 
quently, had before it a number of different schemes, 
many of them put forward by persons of considerable 
authority. 

Mr Moulton's and Mr Harper's schemes. — Among these 
schemes the most important were those presented by Mr 
Fletcher Moulton, whose authority no one would question, 
and by Mr Harper, the statistical officer of the London 
County Council. Both schemes were, of course, rejected 
by the majority of the Commission. The important point 
is that they were also rejected by the above-named 
minority, although this minority accepted the principle 
of taxing land values. Of Mr Fletcher Moulton's scheme, 
the authors of the Minority Report begin by remarking 
that they are doubtful whether they have understood it 
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They go on to say that Mr Harper's scheme is ''much 
more difficult to understand." And they add that 
"neither scheme is workable nor equitable." Their 
verdict on these and other schemes is summed up in 
the following words: — 

"We feel bound, for the reasons which we have 
explained, to condemn unhesitatingly all the sdiemes 
which have been put before us in connection with the 
rating of site values." 

This is not the verdict of enemies. It is the verdict 
of those members of the Commission who accepted the 
principle of taxing land values, and whose Report has 
been constantly claimed as a full justification for every 
ill-drafted project laid before Parliament. 

The Boyal Commissioners' scheme. — What then, it may 
fairly be asked, did these commissioners themselves pro- 
pose? They proposed two things: First, a large grant 
from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of local taxation ; and 
secondly, a small tax on land values. They carefully 
explained that these two proposals were interdependent, 
and that the second only became equitable as a conse- 
quence of the first. Their argument was as follows : — In 
the long run the burden of local rates is mainly borne by 
the owner of the soil, because he would get a higher rent 
if there were no rates. If, therefore, the State gives a grant 
from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of local rates, it will in 
effect be adding to the income of landowners. Conse- 
quently, it is only fair that a special tax should be imposed 
to intercept part of this boon. The commissioners are 
careful, however, to add that the rate must be very small, 
lest injustice should be done to existing occupiers and 
leaseholders; that it should only be applied in aid of 
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those forms of local expenditure which add to the value 
of land; that it should be strictly limited in amount by 
Act of Parliament ; and that, in order still further to avoid 
the danger of predatory taxation, this little rate should, at 
the termination of existing contracts, be equally divided 
between occupier and owner. 

A steam engine to crush a fly. — That is the whole 
scheme of the minority of the Royal Commission, and the 
obvious comment is, that a wise man does not build a 
steam engine to crush a fly. To carry even this elaborately 
safeguarded scheme that the commissioners offer us would 
be a task of great Parliamentary difficulty, and when carried 
it would, for any practical purpose, be worthless. 

We want a real reform of local taxation. We do not 
want fresh doles from the Imperial Exchequer, to be 
followed by a trumpery little tax, imposed, not to increase 
revenue, but to remove misconceptions. If the removal of 
misconceptions is to be our object, let us get that done in 
advance by a little quiet thinking. That will be a good 
deal less costly than stirring up a popular agitation and 
fighting a highly contentious, but practically useless. Bill, 
through two Houses of Parliament. 

The housing problem. — It is, however, often alleged 
that though a tax on land values would yield no revenue, 
yet it would help to solve the housing problem. 

This statement is so frequently voiced by prominent 
politicians that it has gained credence with thousands of 
persons who have never troubled to think out in what 
manner a tax on land values could possibly affect the cost 
of supplying houses. It is vaguely assumed that if land 
values are taxed, more land will be brought into the market. 
The price of land will then fall, and therefore it will be 
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easier to build cheap houses. Let us accept, for the sake 
of argument, the primary assumption here made that land 
will be sold cheaper in consequence of the taxing of land 
values. Will that solve the housing problem? 

Take, for example, the case of some working-men's dwell- 
ings built by the Town Council of Aberdeen in Urquhart 
Street. The Council found that it was impossible to build 
houses and to let them for less than j£g to ;^io for two 
rooms.^ The cost of the land on which these houses were 
built did not exceed 6s, per annum for each tenement Six 
shillings, then, is the whole measure of the saving that 
could have been effected in this case if the land had been 
obtained absolutely for nothing. Is it really contended that 
the housing problem can be solved by reducing the rental 
of a two-roomed tenement house from ;£'9 to ;£S :14s,? 

The cost of capital. — People who talk in this loose way 
about the housing problem forget that capital as well as 
land is required to build houses, and that the rate of 
interest has a far greater effect upon the price at which 
a house can be produced than the cost of land. To illus- 
trate this statement I will take two cases of actual housing 
schemes. One is in a country district, where the land was 
obtained on a ninety-nine years' lease for a ground-rental 
of rather over £4 an acre. In this scheme it is proposed 
to attach a substantial garden to every cottage built. Con- 
sequently, although the price of land is low, the amount of 
land per house will be much greater than it would be in a 
town. Each cottage is to contain three bedrooms, and a 
kitchen, parlour and scullery. Taking interest at 5 per 
cent, the cost of building will work out at not less than 

• Speech by Mr George Bisset, reported in the Aberdeen Free Prcss^ 
17th May 1905. 
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£g a year. The cost of the land, including the garden, 
will be about 12s, a year for each cottage. If the owner of 
the land had been content with the bare agricultural value 
the maximum saving on this item would have been about 
7^. a year. But if the owners of capital, instead of asking 
for 5 per cent, would be content with 2| per cent, then 
these cottages could be built for £4 : loj. instead of j£g. 
Obviously in this case it is not cheaper land but cheaper 
capital that is the essential requisite. 

The next case is in the borough of Richmond, and I 
take the details from Mr Chiozza Money's JiicAes and 
Poverty^ p. 216. The land in this case was bought at 
a comparatively high price, which worked out at JE^'^2 
per house. The total cost of building each house and 
supplying drains and fences was ;^254, apart from the 
cost of the land. The Corporation was, apparently, able 
to borrow at the very low rate of 3^ per cent., so that the 
annual cost of the site works out to just over ;^i, and 
the annual cost of the fabric to J[fi : 5^. But although 
the Corporation was able to borrow capital cheaply, while 
it had to buy land dearly, the cost of capital still remained 
a more important item in the total cost of the houses than 
the cost of the land. If the rate of interest had been 
lowered only by i per cent, there would have been a 
further saving of more than J[,2 : loj. a year, whereas if 
the land had been obtained absolutely for nothing the total 
saving would only have been £,\ a year. 

The South African War and workmen's rents. — These 
figures prove conclusively that the idea that the housing 
problem can be solved by forcing landowners to sell sites 
below their market value is a pure delusion. Except in the 
centres of large towns, where land is wanted for warehouses 
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and shops, and where working-class dwellings ought never 
to be built, the cost of the site required by a workman for 
his house is insignificant in comparison with the cost of 
building the house. If cheap houses are wanted we must 
either discover some way of building more cheaply, or else 
we must learn to practise greater thrift, both in individual 
and in public expenditure, so that the rate of interest on 
capital may be lowered. If, for example, the nation had 
saved the money spent — whether rightly or wrongly — on 
the war in South Africa, and if it were in addition to save 
the millions now being spent — ^whether rightly or wrongly 
— on increased naval and military preparations, it is more 
than probable that the normal rate of interest would be at 
the very least i per cent lower than it now is. And as 
the above figures show, this would do more to solve the 
housing problem than any conceivable alteration in our 
land system. 

A house as a commodity. — The land taxers have, how- 
ever, a much more reasonable argument in favour of their 
proposal to tax sites rather than houses. A house, they 
say, is a manufactured article. If a tax is put upon it the 
cost of production is increased, and therefore, ultimately, the 
price must be raised. This argument would be flawless if 
it did not ignore the important fact that a house is useless 
without a site to put it on. Until we can go about like 
snails, with our houses on our backs, we must be content 
to recognise that a house cannot be separated from the 
land on which it stands. The rent paid by the occupier 
is paid for the use of the land as well as for the use of the 
house. Therefore, even if we separate the two things 
mentally, we have no right to assume that the rent paid 
for the two together will necessarily be increased because 
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the cost of producing one of the two has become greater. 
It may be that the price of land will fall so as to compensate 
for the increased cost of producing the house. 

A house is, in effect, an excrescence or growth on a par- 
ticular piece of land, and I venture to suggest that the 
production of a crop of houses affects the price of land 
in much the same manner as the production of a crop of 
potatoes. The economic rent of a piece of land ultimately 
depends on the net advantage to be derived from the use 
of that piece of land. If a farmer finds agricultural wages 
rising, while the price at which he can sell his potatoes 
is stationary, he will, sooner or later, be compelled to ask 
for a reduction in rent. In the same way, if a builder 
finds that the cost of building has gone up, while the 
local demand for houses shows no alteration, he cannot 
afford to offer the same price for the land as he would 
have done before. Not long ago I personally came across 
a case where a landlord was offering land for building at a 
reduced rent as compared with the figure he was able to 
get some years back, on the express ground that the cost 
of building had gone up. If, then, an increase in the cost 
of building tends to diminish the price that a landowner 
can command for building sites, it follows that rates placed 
upon the house will tend in the same direction. In other 
words, a rate upon the fabric of the house equally with a 
rate upon the site, may be ultimately paid out of the pocket 
of the owner of the soil. 

Does the landowner pay all rates ? — This is practically 
the view taken by the Royal Commission, and it is also the 
view of Mr Gomme and Mr Harper, who may be regarded 
in this matter as the brain of the London County Council. 
As Mr Harper concisely puts it: "Were all real property 
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relieved of the charge for rates, it can hardly be doubted 
that the result would be an increase in rents to a corre- 
sponding amount, subject to some slight allowance for 
economic friction." 

Personally I am inclined to think that this statement is 
somewhat too crude. In the previous chapter it was 
pointed out that where a house is let at an indulgent 
rent, the burden of rates may fall partly on the tenant 
Doubtless Mr Harper, and economists who share his 
views, would reply that in such a case the tenant is really 
in enjoyment of part of the economic rent, and that it is 
only in that capacity that he feels the burden of the rates. 
This is a good and sufficient answer for the kind of case 
dealt with in the previous chapter, though I think that it is 
more convenient to avoid such an extremely abstract way 
of stating the proposition. 

In the problem we are here considering, however, no 
question arises of any indulgence in the matter of rent 
What is rather involved is the question of the absolute 
magnitude of the rent Where land is so costly that it 
represents a very important element in the total cost of 
house and land, I think there can be no doubt that the 
London County Council and the minority of the Royal 
Commission are right, and that the rates, whether levied 
on the fabric or on the site, will equally come out of the 
pocket of the landowner. If, for example, it is proposed 
to build a block of offices on a vacant site in one of 
the business parts of London, the promoters of the 
scheme, in estimating whether they can afford to buy that 
site, will have to take into account the whole cost of 
building, including interest, insurance, and depreciation, 
and also the rates that will have to be paid when the 
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building is complete. They will then compare this total 
with the total rent that they can reasonably expect to get 
for the offices. The difference between the two totals 
enables them to measure what price they can afford to 
offer for the land so as to leave themselves a margin of 
profit. Clearly, if there were no rates to be paid upon 
the fabric they could afford a higher price for the land, 
and therefore, whenever land has a quasi-monopoly value, 
there can be no doubt that the owner of the soil has to 
bear the whole cost of local rates, whether they are assessed 
on the site or on the fabric. On the other hand, where 
land is plentiful, and one site is for practical purposes 
as good as another, the promoters of a building scheme 
will approach the problem from a slightly different point 
of view. They will begin by inquiring for a piece of land 
suitable to their scheme, and will probably find that there 
is a certain average price in the district, and that they 
cannot get any land much below this price, and can get 
plenty at that price. Having bought the land, they will 
then consider what kind of houses they must build to 
yield a profit on their outlay in view of the rents they are 
likely to be able to command. If the rates are high they 
will build smaller houses, or put in inferior work.* In such 
a case it is somewhat a straining of language to say that 
the rates upon the houses will come out of the pocket of 
the landowner from whom the site was bought What 
we dan safely say is that high rates on buildings in any 
district will tend to depreciate the value of land, because 
they will discourage people from building in that district ; 
and in this more general sense the proposition that the 
owner of the soil pays all rates remains true. 
A geographical redistribation. — This restatement of the 
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ability of shifting taxation from buildings to sites. If such 
shifting were wholesale, it would rightly be denounced as 
sheer confiscation ; if, on the other hand, the shifting were 
so slight as to be insignificant — only a little tax, as the 
Royal Commissioners so repeatedly and so plaintively 
urge — then the effect, real or imaginary, on the supply of 
houses would also be insignificant 

An injury to the bnilding trade. — There is a further 
objection of a very important and very practical character 
to the proposed special taxation of land values. It was 
pointed out above that the cheapness of capital is a much 
more important factor than the cheapness of land in the 
production of houses, and, therefore, we ought to do 
nothing that will increase the price at which builders can 
borrow. 

At present it is a common practice among builders to 
rai^e capital by the creation of ground-rents. As soon 
as the house is built a ground-rent is created, and is 
secured upon the land and the house. This ground-rent 
has no necessary relation to the economic rent of the 
ground. It is merely a device for raising money, and is 
commonly fixed at one-fifth of the letting value of the 
house. At present, trustees and insurance companies are 
willing to pay a high price for such ground-rents, because 
the income is fixed and the security ample. If, however, 
ground-rents are, in future contracts, to be subject to local 
rating, which varies in amount according to the require- 
ments of local authorities, they will cease to yield a fixed 
income, and will cease to be a trustee investment. As a 
necessary consequence, builders will have to pay more 
for the capital they require, and a further obstacle will 
be placed in the way of the production of houses. 
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In the same way the attempt to deprive owners of land 
of the chance of obtaining a rise in the value of their 
land would probably check building; because the specu- 
lative builder in practice often makes his profit out of 
the land rather than out of the building. The following 
is an extract from a letter received from a gentleman 
who has taken an active part in providing houses for the 
working classes : — 

" It is quite a common practice in Lancashire and near 
Liverpool for a builder to take a plot of land, and after 
building the cottage sell the land and cottage at such 
a price as would on the cottage itself show a loss, but 
which with the profit on the land produces a slight profit. 
In some districts where ground-rents are the rule, the 
lease being generally for 999 years, this operation is more 
easily carried through than where freeholds are the custom." 

It may be added that it is hot only in Lancashire that 
builders are able, by taking advantage of the rise in the 
value of the land, to deliver houses at a lower price than 
they would otherwise be able to do. Obviously, however, 
any tax on land values which was devised to intercept the 
unearned increment would put a stop to this convenient 
process. 

Experience of New Zealand. — Instead of attempting 
to answer these arguments, the typical land taxer merely 
repeats his Henry Georgeite creed word for word as he 
learnt to lisp it twenty years ago, or else he throws at the 
head of his critic the case of New 2^aland. It is quite 
true that the colony of New Zealand in 1891 placed a tax 
on the capital value of land, while exempting land owners 
from ordinary income tax. But when the land taxers 
assert that the wave of prosperity that followed was due 

H 
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to the taxation of land values they are merely indulging 
in the common fallacy of assuming that events which 
succeed must be the result of events which precede — 
Post hoc ergo propter hoc. It is necessary to show not 
merely a sequence in time, but a direct relation between 
cause and effect, and anyone who knows an3rthing of 
New Zealand knows perfectly well that the main cause of 
the recent prosperity was the introduction of the cold- 
storage system, which enabled the colony to take up the 
dairying industry on a large scale. Yet one of the societies 
in this country for the taxation of land values has actually 
put forth a circular declaring that the adoption of this 
principle in New Zealand has led to the building of houses, 
the raising of wages, the extension of railways, and to 
almost every boon that the heart of man can desire. On 
one point, at any rate, this wild statement can be brought 
to the simple test of fact. It is alleged that in New 
Zealand the taxation of land values has led to the in- 
creased building of workmen's houses, and upon this 
allegation, which is unsupported by any evidence, land 
taxers proceed to argue that if land values were taxed 
here the housing problem would be solved. The answer 
is conclusive. The taxation of land values has been in 
operation in New Zealand for fourteen years. Has it 
solved the housing problem there? Obviously not. For 
on i8th August 1905 Mr Seddon introduced a Bill "en- 
abling the Government to take land and establish thereon 
workmen's dwellings, the cost of erection not to exceed 
;;^3oo per house. The Bill provides for favourable lease- 
hold terms and also other conditions for the acquisition 
of the freehold."^ If the problem had been solved in 
^ Times telegram, 19th August 1905. 
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New Zealand, as the land taxers pretend, obviously it 
would not have been necessaiy to introduce a Bill for 
providing State capital for the construction of workmen's 
houses. Indeed, the whole idea that houses can be created 
by the taxing of land is as childish as the Protectionist 
belief that employment can be created by taxing imports. 

Would destroy open spaces. — If, then, the taxation of 
land values will not promote the building of houses, and 
if, as the minority of the Royal Commission showed, it 
will not yield any appreciable revenue, what remains? 
The land taxer replies that by taxing land the State can 
force it into the market, and so compel a profitable use 
of land that is not being used at all or is being used 
less beneficially than it might be. The fallacy in this 
argument lies in confusing the profit of the individual with 
the advantage of the community. It is unprofitable to 
the owner of a plot of land in the centre of a great town 
to keep it as a garden. He can make much more money 
by selling or letting it for a building site, but in the 
majority of cases his gain would be the community's loss. 
For the land is probably much more useful to the com- 
munity as a breathing space and as a spot of colour 
than it would be as the site of yet another warehouse 
or yet another block of offices. For example, in the 
parish of Kensington, there is a large area of vacant 
land worth thousands of pounds per acre to build upon, 
but the owner escapes with a nominal rate on the agri- 
cultural value of the land. A monstrous illustration, 
says the Henry Georgeite, of the iniquities of our land 
system. If, however, we make further investigation, we shall 
find that this vacant land, or most of it, is otherwise known 
by the name of Holland Park, to which allusion has else- 
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where been made. The owner of what remains of this 
splendid park obtains no rent for it, while his personal 
enjoyment of the park is after all, probably, not much 
greater than that of any passer-by who peeps through the 
railings. But the park is there, with its glorious trees, and 
its green grass, and its historic associations ; and every Lon- 
doner may be part possessor of its charms. Yet the very 
persons who wish to "restore the land to the people," 
would be ready with their patent tax to compel the owner 
of Holland Park to break it up into building sites for a 
few wealthy residents. In the same way the owner of 
a picturesque old house could make more money by 
pulling it down and erecting a gin palace on the site. 
Would the community gain? 

King Log or King Stork. — Let us, however, for the sake 
of argument, waive these points. Let us assume that land 
taxers really prefer gin palaces to picturesque old houses, 
that they really prefer an unbroken waste of bricks and 
mortar to frequent oases of green. Even so, there is no 
reason to believe that they will get what they want by their 
scheme for taxing land values. The tax, if it does any- 
thing at all, would merely induce one private person who 
was short of cash to sell to another private person who had 
plenty to spare. The second would, of course, buy the 
land at a depreciated price because of the tax, the whole 
burden of the tax being borne by the original holder. But 
the second man, having got the land, would be under no 
obligation to use it in any other way than the first man 
had done. He might still maintain the oasis of greenery 
or the picturesque old house, or he might still keep the 
land a barren eyesore in the hope of selling it at some 
future date at an enhanced price. Nor is there the 
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slightest reason to believe that the new race of owners 
would be in any way less anti-social in their use of the 
land than the present race. We should merely transfer 
the potentialities of each piece of land from one private 
person to another private person, possibly from King Log 
to King Stork. The community would be no better off. 
There is no advantage to the nation in transferring the 
speculative value of urban land from English noblemen 
to German Jews, even though the English nobleman's 
title may only date from the Court of Charles II., while 
the German Jew may be able to trace his descent right 
back to Moses. 

A further protest must be made against the common 
assumption of land taxers that the community loses when 
a particular site is held back by its owner. It is argued 
that if a particular piece of land remains unbuilt upon, 
the industries of the nation suffer a severe check. But 
the holding back of one piece of land only means, in the 
vast majority of cases, that another piece of land is used 
instead. The capital and labour of the community are 
equally employed in either case. Doubtless there may be 
some cases where the clear interest of the community lies 
in the utilization of one site rather than of another. But 
surely in such cases the right method of procedure is to 
take the land compulsorily at a fair valuation. We have 
no right to plunder a particular individual because the 
community wants a particular site. Yet one of the Bills 
that passed its second reading in the House of Commons 
would have had the effect of confiscating at least one 
quarter of the property of every owner of an uncovered 
site in the metropolitan area. 

Disgmsed confiscation. — This unforeseen effect of the 
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Bill can best be demonstrated by means of figures. Take 
the case of a plot of land that is fairly worth ^looo 
after allowing for all existing factors that affect the 
price. This plot would be assessed under Mr Trevelyan's 
Bill at j£^o a year, and the full local rates would have to 
be paid upon that assessment In the metropolitan area 
they would amount to at least ;^io a year. But the 
moment that burden is imposed the land ceases to be 
worth ;^iooo. Its selling value is depreciated by the 
capitalized equivalent of the annual charge of ^lo^ At 
twenty-five years' purchase this would amount to ^250, 
or one quarter of the value of the property. In districts 
where the rates are 9^. or los., more than one-third of the 
value of the property would be absorbed by the new tax. 
Whatever the proportion, the whole burden of the rates 
on uncovered sites would fall on present owners. Their 
property would be confiscated to the extent of a fourth 
or a third, solely for the sake of forcing particular pieces of 
land into the market. I contend that this is grossly immoraL 
If it is a matter of public interest that a particular plot 
should be built over, the public should pay a fair price 
to the owner. It is as immoral to rob the few for the 
benefit of the many, as to rob the many for the benefit 
of the few. 

Empty houses and vacant sites. — This consideration 
disposes of Mr Trevelyan*s scheme for subjecting un- 
covered land to the full local rate. No Parliament that 
realized what it was doing would ever consent to such 
wholesale confiscation. 

There is, however, no objection in principle to a small 
rate both on vacant sites, and on empty houses. Build- 
ings that are standing empty require police and fire pro- 
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tection and street lighting, and it is only right that the 
owners should pay for these services. But the rate must 
be a small one, for if empty houses were liable to all 
rates and taxes, as if they were occupied, builders would 
be less inclined to build in anticipation of a demand for 
houses, and the interests of the public would suffer. 

Similar considerations apply to the case of vacant sites. 
Where land has actually been prepared for building and is 
being held for a rise — as, for example, the land which the 
London County Council is now holding up in the Strand, 
— there is no objection to a small annual charge, sufficient 
at any rate, to pay for police protection, but the local 
authority should have power to waive this charge if the 
possessor of the site is willing to dedicate it to the public 
for a playground, or for any similar use, until he can obtain 
a customer for it. In any case the charge would have to 
be small, for otherwise landowners would be reluctant to 
break up their land into building plots, and to incur the 
heavy expense of making roads and sewers, on the chance 
of finding builders and tenants. 

It is too often forgotten that all over the kingdom there 
is land now being offered for sale in building plots which 
nobody will buy, and houses standing empty which nobody 
will occupy. Meanwhile, large sums of capital have been 
sunk in preparing this land and in building these houses. 
This money is earning no interest, and in many cases 
will never be recovered by the sanguine people who 
advanced it. If we wish to promote cheap housing it is 
most important that we should not further discourage such 
sanguine investors. 

Market-gardens and grazing land. — The land-taxers, how- 
ever, are not satisfied with a tax — which would have to be 
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small — on empty houses and vacant sites. They demand 
that we should specially rate not only sites that have been 
prepared for building, but also land that might conceivably 
be used as building land. This introduces an altogether 
new principle, and a very dangerous one. At present there 
is much land round all towns used for market-gardens or 
as accommodation grazing land, and rated upon the basis 
of the actual yearly income that the owner derives from it 
Doubtless, in many cases the capital value of this land is 
increased by the anticipation that it may some day be used 
as building land. But this consideration is purely hypo- 
thetical. The supposed higher value may never be realized, 
because nobody may ever offer to buy or hire the land in 
order to build upon it. Indeed, it may happen, and often 
does happen, that land which has been bought at a high 
price in the anticipation that it can be used as building 
land proves afterwards to be unsaleable. It would clearly, 
in such cases, be unfair to tax the owner on the basis of 
a supposed but never realized value. 

I submit that the only fair method of taxation is to tax a 
man on what he actually has now, not on what somebody 
imagines he may have in the future. The real capital value 
of a piece of land can be accurately ascertained whenever 
the property is sold or leased or transferred by death, and 
it can then be fairly and effectively taxed. Apart from 
these occasions, any attempt to tax capital values would 
result in grave injustice, unless the tax were so small as 
to be insignificant. 

The Tax and Buy Bill. — ^An attempt has been made by 
some land taxers to meet the above difficulties by requiring 
every man to assess himself. It is proposed, in a Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Dr. Macnamara in 
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1905, that the owner of every piece of land, whether urban 
or rural, shall be called upon to declare its capital value as 
estimated by him ; that he shall pay an annual tax of id. 
in the ;^ on that value ; and that the local authorities shall 
have power to purchase the land at any time at that value. 
There is a superficial appearance of equity about this pro- 
posal that may easily delude the unwary. If each piece of 
land were the property of one man, who himself occupied 
it, and if there were no mortgages, no rent charges, no 
leases, no life tenancies, and no reversionary interests, it is 
conceivable that some such scheme as the above could be 
fairly worked. The moment, however, that the complica- 
tions of actual life are introduced the idea of automatic 
self-assessment breaks down completely, and even Dr. 
Macnamara's Bill contains provisions for the appointment 
of assessment committees to adjust the various interests 
involved. The introduction of such committees at once de- 
stroys the whole principle of self-assessment. It may be 
added that, even if this principle could be applied, the 
details of Dr. Macnamara's Bill are grossly unjust. The 
Bill proposes that the site-value rate shall, in the first in- 
stance, be charged upon the present ratepayer. He, however, 
is to be entitled to deduct the amount of the new rate from 
the rent payable by him to the person from whom he holds, 
"and so on successively until the amount falls on the 
owner." This is to be done in defiance of all existing con- 
tracts between landlord and tenant for the payment of 
rates and taxes. Then follows a proviso to cover cases 
where the rent actually paid is less than the economic rent 
of the hereditament The portion of this proviso which 
relates to ground-rents is worth quoting: 

" Where any lessee is paying a ground-rent only, he shall 
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only be entitled to deduct therefrom on account of site 
value rate such proportion of rate as the ground-rent he 
actually pays bears to one twenty-fifth part of the ascer- 
tained site value." 

To see how this sum works out let us take some typical 
figures. A site worth ;^iooo is subject to an old ground- 
rent of j£$ per annum. This ground rent is the property 
of a retired tradesman, who bought it out of his savings. 
Under Dr. Macnamara's Bill the occupier of the site must 
pay an annual rate of looo pennies, or ^£4: y, 4d, 
A twenty-fifth part of ;^iooo is £40, and 5 is the eighth 
part of 40. The occupier or ratepayer may, therefore, 
deduct one-eighth part of £4: y. 4^. from the ground- 
rent which he has contracted to pay — />. he may deduct 
I ox. 5^. Thus, in effect, Dr. Macnamara's Bill imposes on 
the owner of this ground-rent a new income-tax of 2s, id, 
in the ;^, in addition to the ordinary income-tax, and to all 
other taxes that he may already be paying. Meanwhile, 
the vendor of the ground-rent, who put the purchase money 
into Consols, is paying only the ordinary income-tax upon 
the interest, and is, moreover, partly relieved of taxation in 
consequence of the extra sum extracted from his fellow- 
citizen. This may be justice according to the new gospel 
of Henry Georgism, but it differs considerably from the 
kind of justice preached in a somewhat older Gospel 

Free trade in land. — Lest any of the arguments, or 
quasi-arguments, of the land-taxers should pass unnoticed, 
it is well to say a word about the frequent assertion that 
taxation of land values is advisable in order to secure a "free 
trade in land." On this point an appeal is constantly made 
to a speech of Richard Cobden at Rochdale in 1864, when 
he declared that if he were a younger man he would start an 
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agitation ion the Land Question, and have a " League for 
Free Trade in land as we had a League for Free Trade 
in Com." As there are still, happily, many people in this 
country who remember the name of Cobden with gratitude 
and reverence it is worth while to analyze this appeal. In 
the first place, what relation is there between the proposed 
taxation of land and free trade in land ? Are we to under- 
stand that, whereas a tax on corn spells Protection, a tax on 
land spells Free Trade ? Certainly Cobden never talked such 
nonsense as this. The idea in his mind obviously was to 
get rid of the legal difficulties that then prevented the easy 
sale and transfer of land. A large number of those diffi- 
culties have now been removed by the Settled Estates Act 
of 1877, the Conveyancing Act of 1881, the Settled Land 
Act of 1882, and other legislative reforms. When Cobden 
made the speech referred to, the owner of a settled or 
entailed estate could not sell his land, however embarrassed 
he might be for want of capital. Now he can. In 1864 
the cost of a conveyance was very much greater than it 
is now, and often altogether disproportionate to the value 
of land. Now a scale of charges is fixed, so that the 
purchaser can calculate the maximum amount which 
he will have to add to the price of the land. Doubt- 
less, still further reforms in the direction of simplifying 
transfer and reducing costs are possible, but practically the 
free trade in land that Cobden demanded now exists. 

Inverted Protection. — What land-taxers propose is a very 
different thing. They propose to place a special tax on 
land, with the object of compelling the holder to sell it at 
a lower price than he could otherwise have obtained. This 
is not Free Trade ; it is an inverted form of Protection. It 
would rob the seller for the benefit of the buyer, just as 
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ordinary Protection robs the buyer for the benefit of the 
seller. To realize the essential injustice of such a proposal 
it is only necessary to see how the same principle would 
work out if applied to other forms of property and other 
forms of trading. Take the common case of a dispute 
between masters and men over a question of wages, and 
suppose first that the dispute results in a lock-out In 
that event the owners of great factories, by their refusal 
to allow the men to work, will inflict acute suffering on 
perhaps thousands of families, and will absolutely stop a 
previously active industry. This is a far more serious 
matter to the community than the holding back of a par- 
ticular piece of land, and therefore, if the doctrine of 
inverted protection, which the land-taxer advocates, is to 
become part of our legal system it would be necessary in 
every case of a lock-out to subject the employers to a 
heavy fine for each day that the mechanism of industry 
owned by them remained idle. That is not all. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. Labour is 
just as necessary to capital as is capital to labour. Con- 
sequently, whenever a strike occurred, it would — according 
to the teaching of the land-taxers — become the duty of 
the State to subject the workmen and their leaders to fine 
or imprisonment for refusing to work. This is in no way 
more absurd than the proposal to fine a landowner for 
refusing to part with his land to the first person who 
makes a bid for it. I venture to submit that, as long as 
we recognise private property in land, so long must we 
allow each private owner to determine for himself with- 
out pressure from the State, at what price he will sell to 
another private person. If, on the other hand, the land 
is required for public purposes then the public must pay 
for it at a fair valuation. 
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Access to land. — Lastly, we come to the favourite asser- 
tion of the land-taxers, that access to land is before all things 
necessary for the industrial development of the nation, for 
the well-being of the working classes, and for the employ- 
ment of the unemployed. This statement is made so 
often, and with so much emphasis, that many people have 
actually come to believe it. Nevertheless, it is grotesquely 
untrue. What the average British workman wants is access 
to machinery. Without machinery he is helpless to carry 
on the only trade he has learned, and it is mockery to offer 
him as an alternative the opportunity of growing cabbages 
on land that skilled farmers will not touch. If he were any 
good at cabbage-growing, or at farm work of any kind, he 
would have no difficulty in finding immediate employment 
on farms already in cultivation. While town-bred philan- 
thropists are talking about farm colonies, and other fancy 
schemes for subsidizing the unemployed, there is scarcely 
a farmer in the country who would not gladly employ more 
labour if he could get it. Still more striking is the demand 
for labour that comes from across the Atlantic. In Canada 
160 acres of good land can be had for the asking. To 
obtain access to this land nothing is needed beyond a few 
pounds for the journey, and the registration fee. There are 
millions of acres still available — acres of land crying out for 
labour — and yet the problem of unemployment still goes 
on. Of all the misleading statements made by the ad- 
vocates of Henry Georgism none is more absolutely at 
variance with the real facts of life than the assertion that 
the one thing needful is access to land. In this country, 
and in every civilized country, what the working classes 
want is not access to land, but access to capital. If they 
could get the capital, such land problems as still exist 
would very quickly be solved. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CONFISCATION OR COMPENSATION. 

In the preceding chapter the proposal to place a special 
tax on land values was examined from the point of view 
of the man who wants to reform our present system of 
local taxation, but who accepts private property in land as 
an established fact, and would be horrified at the idea of 
confiscating anybody's property. That examinatioHi how- 
ever, does not exhaust the question, for the whole agitation 
for the taxing of land values comes from people who regard 
private property in land as a crime, and who wish to tax 
the private owner out of existence. The members of this 
school of thought are wise enough to see that if they 
honestly put forward their whole scheme they would obtain 
no hearing at all from the bulk of the nation. They, there- 
fore, begin by advancing certain general propositions with 
regard to the nature of land, and then proceed to the con- 
clusion that, because land differs from all other commodities, 
therefore the owners of land should be specially taxed. 
This sounds so plausible that many people are led away by 
it, though they would be shocked even at the word confis- 
cation. Very little reflection, however, is needed to show that 
special taxation itself is a form of confiscation. The theory 
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that landowners should be specially taxed is obviously 
only another form of the theory that landed property should 
be confiscated by the State. Every tax, so far as it goes, 
is a confiscation of the property of the person taxed ; and 
therefore to declare landowners liable to special taxation, 
is equivalent to saying that their property is specially liable 
to confiscation. A light tax upon landowners quA land- 
owners is partial confiscation; a tax of 100 per cent is 
complete confiscation. This identity of confiscation and 
special taxation is fully recognized by the advocates of the 
single tax on land. In Progress and Poverty Mr. Henry 
George first declares that his object is to confiscate rent, 
and then explains that the means he proposes to employ is 
the taxation of land values.^ 

The landowner's income, not his land, is at stake. — 
It must next be noted, in dealing with the question of con*' 
fiscation, that it is with the income derived firom the land 
that we are concerned, not with the land itself. A land- 
owner may be, often is, forcibly deprived of his land for the 
benefit of the community, but provided he receives an 
equivalent money value nothing is confiscated. This fact 
again Mr. George recognizes, and strictly limits his proposals 
to the confiscation of rent '' I do not propose either to 
purchase or to confiscate private property in land. The 
first would be unjust; the second needless. Let the in- 
dividuals who now hold it still retain, if they want to, 
possession of what they are pleased to call their land. Let 
them continue to call it t?ieir land. Let them buy and sell, 
bequeath and devise it. We may safely leave them the 
shell if we take the kernel. // is not necessary to confiscate 
land; it is only necessary to confiscate rent,'* * 

* Progress and Pcverty, p. 288. ' IHd., p. 288. 
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The question then which we have to consider narrows 
itself down to this: do any reasons exist why incomes 
derived from land should be confiscated while other incomes 
are spared? 

Some of Mr. Oeorge's arguments.— Mr. George's argu- 
ment on this point can hardly be taken seriously. The 
main contention of his book is, that private property in 
land is essentially unjust. He devotes a whole chapter to 
the " Injustice of Private Property in Land " ; and through- 
out the volume such remarks as the following are plentiful 
— " The recognition of individual proprietorship of land, is 
the denial of the natural rights of other individuals." ^ 
''Our boasted freedom necessarily involves slavery, so long 
as we recognize private property in land ; " * and so on. 
Yet, a few pages later, in the passage just quoted, he 
declares explicitly that he does not wish to abolish private 
property in land, but only to take the profits. Mr. George 
would reply that by confiscating the whole of the rent he 
takes all the sting out of primate property in land, and thus 
effectively abolishes the institution. It may be so, — the 
point will be discussed later on, — but if it is so, it can only 
be because the confiscation of all rent has some economic 
effect in addition to the money gain to the public treasury. 
This economic effect — e,g. forcing owners to bring their 
land into the market — would clearly continue to exist if the 
public treasury were to repay in the form of annuities what 
it had taken in the form of taxation. The only advantage 
then that can be attributed to the confiscation of rent is the 
profit to the exchequer. 

The same advantage would result from the confiscation 
of other forms of property; but to this Mr. George on 
* Progress and Poverty, p. 241. ■ Ibid., p. 253. 
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principle objects. Private property in capital he regards 
as essentially just, and he is as tender to the pocket of the 
millionnaire capitalist as to that of the half-starving labourer. 
When, however, he comes to deal with practical objections 
brought against his "remedy," he admits that it is often 
impossible to separate the value of the land from the value 
of the improvements upon it. " Absolute accuracy is im- 
possible in any system, and to attempt to separate all that 
the human race has done from what nature originally 
provided would be as absurd as impracticable."^ 

A compromise fhat destroys fhe principle. — Exactly so, 
but if the accuracy goes, the argument goes with it. It 
is the bare land, and the bare land alone, that was, as 
Mr. George would phrase it, given by God to the human 
race, and thence afterwards stolen by a handful of indi- 
viduals. This is the primary theft that no lapse of time 
can convert into a good title. But anything that the 
human race has added is, according to Mr. George's 
classification, not land but capital, and remains capital, 
even though it be not, to our present eyes, distinguishable 
from the original properties of the soil. When therefore 
Mr. George proposes to allow only for the "value of 
the cleaily distinguishable improvements, made within a 
moderate period," he is going back on his fundamental 
principles. He is confiscating something which is not land, 
and which was therefore not stolen ; he is, in fact, confiscating 
capital. But if one form of capital may be confiscated, why 
not others? 

The appeal to "natural" law.—- Nor will Mr. George's 
principle itself hold water. It is based on the assertion of 
the existence of some natural law of right and wrong, which 

> Progrtss and Poverty^ p. 30a. 
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overrides laws established by opinion or authority. No 
such law exists. Metaphysicians and theologians may 
argue about what they are pleased to call ''natural" law, 
till words fail them, but until their ''natural" law has 
been adopted by public opinion, or embodied in a judicial 
decision, or set down in a statute, it is no law, but only 
somebody's opinion of what ought to be law. Everywhere 
the average individual must conform to those laws which 
are pressed upon him by his neighbours or forced upon 
him by his rulers — ^laws which he knows and understands ; 
he cannot be expected to start a little code of his own, 
evolved out of abstract argument, and defy to his own 
destruction the world around him. 

Some eonsequences of eonflsoation. — ^This general answer 
to Mr. George covers so much of the ground, that it is 
hardly worth while to reinforce it by illustration. The 
task too has been often done. It is a commonplace to 
point out the widely ramifying injustice that would result 
from an attempt to confiscate any one form of recognized 
property. A trustee of an estate held for minors may buy 
for one ward, gas shares, for another, ground rents ; Mr. 
George would confiscate the ground rents and leave the 
gas shares. A banker in all honesty of purpose may invest 
the money at his disposal in freehold mortgages; Mr. 
George would confiscate the investment, and thus possibly 
ruin some disciple of his own who had left his money in 
the bank rather than buy land with it Such illustrations 
might be multiplied without limit, but they would add 
little to the force of the general considerations urged above. 
When two or more forms of property exist side by side, 
all regarded by contemporary opinion as equally sacred, 
the confiscation of one specified form works a wrong which 
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neither metaphysics, nor theology, nor rhetonc can twist 
into a right. 

The toll that the landowner levies.— And what is it 
that Mr. George hopes to gain by this wrong? Rent, 
he tells us, ''is a fresh and continuous robbery that goes 
on every day and every hour. It is not from the produce 
of the past that rent is drawn, but from the produce of the 
present. It is a toll levied upon labour constantly and 
continuously. Every blow of the hammer, every stroke of 
the pick, every thrust of the shuttle, every throb of the 
steam engine pay it tribute." And so on for half a page 
more, with much about "agricultural gangs" and "squalid 
rooms," "penitentiaries" and the "pure joy of mother- 
hood," "evil passions " and a "merciful creator."^ 

Let us be definite. What is the amount of the toll that 
produces all these consequences? Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to give an exact answer to that question. The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue furnish certain figures 
showing the estimated annual value of lands and houses, 
mineral rights and sporting rights, and other properties in 
land. But the total shown is not the value that Mr. George 
wanted to get at. In a formal statement of his proposals in 
the Financial Reform Almanack for 1891, he wrote: — 
"What we propose is not a tax on real estate, for real estate 
includes improvements. Nor is it a tax on land, for we 
would not tax all land, but only land having a value irre- 
spective of its improvements." From the income-tax figures 
we must, therefore, deduct the whole annual value of the 
houses, and also interest and depreciation upon all capital 
outlay upon improvements. Even in the case of agri- 
cultural land, this is undoubtedly the greater part of the 
* Progress and Pcverty^ pp. 258, 259. 
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whole. The rent of an English fann includes not only the 
price paid for the use of the land, but also for the house in 
which the farmer lives; for the stables and byres and 
pigstyes in which his stock is housed; for the bams and 
sheds to protect his material; for the roads and fences 
and drains that make the land workable. Again, the value 
of building sites, as pointed out in a previous chapter, is 
to some extent due to capital expenditure upon roads and 
drains. So that before we get down to the value of the 
''bare land,'' we have to strike off the greater part of the 
value which the Government now taxes and tabulates. 

The Govenunent figures. — The above considerations 
sufficiently indicate the impossibility of arriving at any 
precise estimate of the value of the bare land of the United 
Kingdom, but it is worth while to set out the Government 
figures, so that the reader may be able to appreciate for 
himself the hopelessness of the task. First comes Schedule 
A, which represents the income derived from the ownership 
of lands, taxes, etc. The figures in 1 902-3 were as follows : — * 

QBOSS mOOME FBOM THE OWNERSHIP OF 
LANDS, HOUSES, ETO. 

Lands, including rent charges under Tithes 
Commutation Act, farmhouses, farm- 
buildings, etc., less allowance for repairs ;;^4S,78i,844 

Houses, messuages, tenements, etc, less al- 
lowance for repairs . . . 159,980,941 

Tithes raised by rates, and other tithes not 

arising from land, etc. . . . 211,466 

Manors, etc. . . . . . I53}i99 

^ See Report of Inland Revenue Commissioners, Cd. 2228, p. 194. 
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Fines. ..... £9^,662 

Sporting rights, etc. . • • . 643,969 

Other profits from lands • • . 111,909 

Before attempting to add up the above figures let us 
analyze them. Anybody who is familiar with English agri- 
culture will agree that much more than half of the value 
under the first head is due to invested capital, and, there- 
fore, on Henry Georgite principles, ought to be free from 
taxation. If we put down ;;^2o,ooo,ooo a year as the 
value of the bare land devoted to agriculture in the United 
Kingdom it will certainly be an over-estimate. The second 
item is even more speculative. In rural districts the value 
of the site is often not more than one-twentieth of the value 
of the house standing upon it ; in parts of London the site 
may be worth as much as one-third of the value of the 
house. One can only guess at the proportion that should 
be taken as an average for the kingdom. Taking a fourth, 
to be on the safe side, we get ;;^4o,ooo,ooo for the value of 
the sites on which houses, factories, etc., stand, and even 
then we have made no allowance for the fact that the sites 
themselves have been made valuable by the expenditure 
of capital in drainage and road-making. The other items 
above set down may be lumped at ;^i,ooo, 000— giving us 
as an outside estimate ;^6 1,000,000 under Schedule A of 
the income-tax. 

In addition, there are various items under Schedule D of 
the income-tax, and these are even more difficult to 
estimate.^ Part of the income earned by railway com- 
panies is fairly attributable to the ownership of land, and 
the same may be said of gasworks, ironworks, waterworks, 
^ See Inland Revenue Report, Cd. 2228, p. 205. 
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canals, etc., and markels, tolls, etc. In the case of mines 
and quarries a very large portion of the income earned is 
due to the original wealth beneath the soil. As will be 
more fully shown in a later chapter, this item probably ac- 
counts for less than ;;^6,ooo,ooo a year. The land values 
involved in the other items included in Schedule D. can 
only be guessed at, and ;^4,ooo,ooo a year is probably a 
fair guess. We thus arrive at a total of something over 
^£70,000,000 a year. 

This seems very small in comparison to the wild figures 
put about by the land-taxers, but it is probably a good 
deal more than the total that would be realized if assessors 
were to go round the country and try to ascertain the true 
land value after making due allowance for all the capital . 
spent upon improvements. If the assessments were fsailj 
made on strict Henry Georgite principles it is doubtful 
whether a total of even ;;£so,ooo,ooo would be reached. 

The price of the millennium. — Let us, however, take 
the higher figure in order to be on the safe side, and as- 
sume that seventy millions a year is the value of the bare 
land which Mr. George wishes to appropriate. Part of this 
is of course already appropriated by the State by means of 
taxation, certainly not less than five or six millions a year. 
Another appreciable part is already vested in corporate 
bodies and employed for public purposes. Nearly every 
municipal corporation and board of guardians in the United 
Kingdom has some freehold property; hospitals, colleges, 
and endowed schools have more; and the ecclesiastical 
commissioners have large estates in almost every county. 
Consequently our rough guess must be still further reduced, 
and if we put the net figure at sixty millions it will be a 
liberal estimate. It is this sixty millions a year that Mr. 
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George wishes to get at. In return he promises us the 
abolition of poverty and crime, of dirt and disease, of 
vice and misery ; of every ill, in fact, that flesh till now 
has been heir to. Truly Mr. George's millennium is 
cheap at the money! Sixty millions a year is less than 
half of our public national expenditure. Can any sane 
man believe that the reign of heaven on earth will begin 
in these isles when the burden of meeting one-half of the 
public expenditure of the kingdom is transferred from the 
general taxpayer to the owners of a particular species of 
property? Or, on the other hand, if it be true that the 
millennium can be bought so cheap, does not common 
fairness suggest that since all will profit by the purchase 
all should share in the expense ? 

With these two questions we must leave Mr. George and 
his scheme for regenerating the world by confiscating rent. 

The nneamed increment of land valnes. — ^A scheme of 
a more solid character for dealing with the income derived 
from land was proposed by John Stuart Mill The point 
on which Mr. Mill fixed his attention was the growth of rent 
apart from the exertions of the owner of the soil — the 
'' unearned increment," as he named it In progressive 
countries this unearned growth is an almost invariable accom- 
paniment of the increasing wealth and activity of the popu- 
lation. The owner of a bit of land in or near a great city 
need generally have no anxiety about its future value ; he 
has only to sit still and wait While he waits others will 
work, and will presently of their own accord offer him more 
rent for the use of his land for one year than his fathers 
would have dreamed of demanding for the freehold. No 
one can contend that the owner of the soil is morally 
entitled to this unexpected increase in the value of his 
property. He has not reckoned upon it; he has not 
earned it ; it is a free gift from the industrious and enter- 
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prising community around him. If then the commtinitj 
chooses to decline for the future to make such gifts, it is 
perfectly justified in doing so, and the owner of the soil will 
have no excuse for complaining. 

John Stuart Kill's proposaL — ^The plan suggested by 
Mill for putting a stop to these liberal gifts to persons iidio 
for the most part stand in little need of charity, was some- 
what as follows : — ^The present value of the land is to be 
carefully assessed and noted, the value of any improve- 
ments added to it will also from time to time be noted; 
then, after the lapse of a specified period, the whole will 
be re-assessed, and such additional value as it is found to 
have beyond the value of the improvements made will be 
treated as unearned increment, and taken back from the 
owner by a special tax. This proposal involves no injustice 
to the owner, and is a theoretically perfect method of 
enabling the general community to enjoy collectively a 
source of income which its collective energy has created. 

Fraotioal difficulties. — Directly, however, we begin to 
consider how the scheme would work in practice, we find 
very serious difficulties. To estimate the value of a piece 
of real property as it is, treating it as a whole thing, is not 
hard; its value is what it will fetch in the market But 
how is the value of any added improvement to be estimated ? 
The cost of the improvement is not necessarily a guide, for 
different people might take different views as to the wisdom 
of the expenditure. In no case, indeed, does the cost of 
production of a commodity exclusively determine its price, 
and still less can this be so when the commodity is in- 
separable from one particular small spot on the earth's 
surface. Nor can the value of the improvement be tested 
by asking what it would fetch in the market, for an improve- 
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ment to a house or farm is not an independent commodity, 
but a modification of an existing commodity, and cannot 
therefore have an independent market price. There must 
then necessarily be room for wide divergence of opinion as 
to the value to be assigned to particular improvements, 
and room consequently for frequent disputes between the 
owners of real estate and the revenue officials. On the 
one hand, owners would constantly complain of unjust 
assessment; on the other hand, the assessors would fre- 
quently be swindled by speculators who had run up new 
buildings to secure an allowance for improvements. 

The possibility of unearned decrement — There is, 
moreover, a further objection to Mill's scheme which is 
worth considering. The increase in the value of real 
estate in a progressive community, though general, b by no 
means universal, and if the community deprives the owner 
of any possible increase, it ought also to guarantee him 
against a possible decrease. If it does not do so, the 
arrangement becomes of the ''heads I win, tails you lose" 
type ; and that this is practically, as well as sentimentally, 
unjust can easily be shown. The present value of a piece 
of land, or of any permanent investment, is necessarily 
affected by the general anticipation of what will be its 
future value. This fact the assessors under Mill's scheme 
would in fairness allow for in their assessment ; they would 
take the actual selling value of the property at the present 
moment. But directly this was fixed as the maximum 
value which the property could attain, it would cease to be 
the selling value ; for any investor would reflect that while 
there was no hope of the property appreciating there was 
a risk of its depreciating, and on account of this risk he 
would offer something less than the maximum fixed. To 
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this extent then landowners would lose part of their present 
property by any confiscation of future increment which was 
unaccompanied by a guarantee against future decrement 

A State gnutrantee ag^ainst decrement impolitic. — On 
the other hand, there is much to be said against the policy 
of such a guarantee. When Mill wrote, the rise in tht 
value of all land since the beginning of the century had 
been £urly continuous, and he practically ignored the possi- 
bility of any general fall. Since his death, however, there 
has been an almost universal decline in the value of agri- 
cultural land in the United Kingdom, and an appreciable 
decline in the value of house property in many small towns. 
If, therefore, Mill's scheme had been adopted during his 
lifetime, and the execution of it entrusted to local authorities, 
many of these would have been landed in a ruinous loss. 
The same loss, it is true, would not have been felt had the 
national government undertaken the scheme ; for the decline 
in country rents has been more than made good by the 
growth of rents in large towns. But are we justified in 
assuming that this would always be the case ? The rate of 
increase in our population has already begun to decline, 
and it is conceivable that in three or four generations an 
actual decrease may begin to be felt. Moreover, it is 
possible that improved means of transport may lead to 
such a spreading of the population as to diminish the 
total rent of the soil. Under such conditions the nation 
might find that it had made a very bad bargain in 
guaranteeing to landowners an income based on their 
present rentals. 

This consideration, it will be noticed, applies equally to 
any schemes for the wholesale purchase of land by public 
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authorities. It does not, of course, condemn such schemes 
entirely, for the public ownership of land may produce 
compensating advantages, but it condemns them as financial 
projects, and that is the only aspect with which we are at 
present dealing. 

The agrioultnral labourer's <' unearned increment." — 
Is there then, it may be asked, no means by which the 
community may be enabled to realize, for the benefit of all, 
land values created by the activity of all ? Before attempt- 
ing an answer to this question, it is worth while to point 
out that landowners are not the only persons who profit 
by the general progress of the community. Compare, for 
instance, agricultural labourers and urban landholders. 
During the last fifty years, the progress of manufacturing 
industries in England has caused a depletion of the country 
districts and a filling up of large towns. The owners of 
urban land have profited enormously; so also have agri- 
cultural labourers. There is little doubt that in nearly 
every county in England, the condition of the agricultural 
labourer is incomparably better than it was fifty years ago. 
He is better fed, better housed, better clothed; he has 
a more independent position and less prolonged labour. 
To earn these improvements he has done nothing; he 
works not harder but less hard than before; nor has he 
lightened his labour by any appliance of his own in- 
vention. He has, with rare exceptions, joined no trade 
society, and taken part in no political agitation. In a 
word, everything he has gained has been poured into his 
lap as a free gift from those around him. The same cause 
which has swollen urban rents, namely, the townward flow 
of the population, has simultaneously forced up agricultural 
wages. Why then tax the unearned increment of the urban 
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landlord and leave untouched the unearned increment of 
the agricultiuul labourer ? 

No answer can be given except these : that the labourer, 
in spite of fifty years of progress, is still painfully poor, 
while the urban landlord is generally rich; that the labourer 
must work for his wage, while the landlord may, if he 
choose, be altogether idle. In other words, the landlord is 
to be taxed rather than the labourer, because it is desirable 
that taxation should fall on the idle rich rather than on the 
industrious poor. 

The '* unearned increment " of other elasset. — This is a 
proposition with which no man can quarrel, but it carries 
us far beyond the project for a special tax on the unearned 
gains of the ground landlord. We are at once driven to 
ask why one particular class of the idle rich should be selected 
for taxation. The ground landlord is not the only person 
among rich men to profit by the progress of the community. 
A banker's gains are closely dependent on the activity and 
enterprise of the surrounding population, and a shareholder 
in a large London bank, living at his ease at Monte Carlo, 
may find his income steadily increase from causes to which 
he does not contribute, and which he cannot control. 
Barristers too as a class do not create their own prosperity ; 
they are obliged to wait till business comes to them, and 
their collective earnings are less influenced by their own 
industry than by the enterprise or the quarrelsomeness of 
the general public. Indeed, as regards the leaders of the 
profession, the fancy fees which their reputation enables 
them to demand are strictly analogous to the rents paid for 
fashionable sites in a town. Nor can it with accuracy be 
urged that such special profits as these are irregular and 
fleeting while the rent of land is permanently progressive. 
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It is indeed true that the pow^r of a successful banking 
firm to command, through several generations, a rent for its 
name, may be suddenly and completely destroyed; while 
obviously the fees of the popular King's Counsel must 
determine with his life, if not earlier. But neither is the 
growth of ground rent so certain and stable as is generally 
imagined. There is a fashion in localities as well as in 
King's Counsel ; and business quarters have their ups and 
downs as well as banking firms. 

Irregrularities of fortune cannot be prevented diort of 
commimum. — There is then no sufficient warranty for the 
assumption that the incomes of ground landlords will of 
necessity and for all time grow more certainly and more 
rapidly than those of other classes in the community. The 
only safe statement is this : that in the progressive develop- 
ment of a society, based upon private property and firee 
competition, some individuals will always from time to time 
profit more than proportionately by the general advance in 
prosperity. It may be the ground landlord, it may be the 
farm labourer, it may be the city banker, who for the time 
being is the lucky individual; but in no case can we 
accurately determine the extent of his exceptional gains, 
and still less can we safely predict their continuance. 
Further, the more than proportionate gain of some classes 
must have its counterpart in the less than proportionate 
gain of other classes. Hence, if eguality be our ideal, 
these classes too ought to be sought out, in order that 
they may receive just that amount of compensation that 
will level their gains with the general average. The mere 
statement of this side of the problem is sufficient to prove 
the insolubility of the whole. Nothing short of absolute 
communism rigidly enforced will prevent the growth of 
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irregularities in fortune, and the attempt to accurately 
counterbalance these unequal gains by means of taxation 
must be abandoned as hopeless. 

We can, however, so arrange our system of taxation that 
it shall mitigate instead of aggravating inequalities that are 
inevitable in all progressive societies, and this is one of the 
most important problems that practical statesmen have to 
consider. An attempt will be made to deal with it in the 
next chapter. The point with which we are now specially 
concerned is the immorality of the proposal to confiscate 
a particular species of private property, or a particular kind 
of private income, in the supposed interests of the public. 
If the public interest really demands the abolition of private 
property in land, or the annexation of rent, then it is im- 
perative that the present owners should receive compensa- 
tion. It is monstrous to base a public reform on a private 
injustice. What the public requires for its good, the public 
must pay for out of its purse. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ONE TAXPAYER, ONE VOTE. 

In the concluding paragraphs of the last chapter it was 
asserted that, except under a system of rigid communism, 
inequalities in private fortunes are inevitable, and cafinot 
be removed by any form of taxation. This proposition 
hardly needs proof, or even illustration ; but a story recently 
told by Lord Brassey bears so closely on the subject of the 
present volume that it is well worth quoting. Writing in 
the Times of 25th December 1905, Lord Brassey describes 
the settlement of several hundred European families in 
Argentina : 

"The railway from Rosario to Cordova, 260 miles in 
length, was made by my father and his partners, the 
Argentine Government giving a land grant in payment. 
In the earlier and less prosperous days of Argentina 
settlement had not begun in the country served by the 
new railway. As a commencement, some hundreds of 
families were sent over from all parts of Europe. Their 
passages were paid. A free grant of 80 acres of fertile 
land was made to each family. For each a house was 
built, a well was dug, tools and seeds were provided, and 
143 
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provisions supplied for twelve months. I visited the 
settlements three years after they had been formed. All 
the settlers had started level in the race of life, and all 
had had a good start. The majority were highly pros- 
perous. The less fortunate — and they were many — were 
being fed at soup kitchens." 

This is only a more than usually striking illustration of the 
obvious truth that so long as men differ in physical strength 
and mental vigour so long will some rise and others faXL 
We all should like to lift the fallen, but if we make absolute 
equality our ideal the lifting process becomes impos- 
sible. Equality can only be secured by allowing the 
weakest to set the pace, and by compelling the energetic 
to adapt their stride to the crawling footsteps of the 
cripple and of the sluggard. When once this is realized 
it will be seen that, whether equality be or be not an 
ideal, it can never be attained by a nation that has once 
escaped from the crude communism of primitive man. 
For no existing social order can be changed except by 
the efforts of the more energetic members of society. They 
are the driving force, and while they are pressing forward 
the idlers and the weaklings look on and gape, ready to 
profit by the efforts of others, but unwilling, or unable, to 
lift a hand to help. Enthusiasm for humanity will spur 
on the energetic to work for reforms which will brighten 
the prospects of the unfortunate and facilitate the advance- 
ment of the deserving, but no energetic man will ever 
consciously work for the establishment of a social system 
which will deprive him of all outlet for his energy, and 
render impossible the further progress of humanity. In a 
word, communism as a practical basis of human society 
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has gone for ever. It became impossible when we ceased 
to wear woad, and will not be recalled by wearing red 
ties. 

Underpaid workers, overpaid idlers. — If, however, we 
dismiss the idea of equality as impracticable of attainment, 
even if it be not false in conception, there is still no reason 
why we should fold our hands in passive submission to the 
injustice of our present social system. The central in- 
justice, which all men instinctively feel, lies in the fact 
that, broadly speaking, those who do the hardest work in 
the world receive the lowest pay. It is this fact that ex- 
plains the enthusiasm which almost any proposal for social 
change can temporarily command. Men are rightly so 
indignant at this central wrong that for a moment they 
are ready to grasp at almost any professed remedy. Just 
for this very reason it is of the utmost importance that 
proposals for social change should be carefully thought 
out in advance, so that the time and the energy of man- 
kind may not be wasted in the strenuous advocacy of 
schemes that would lead, not forward to the hills, but 
backward to the quagmire. 

The main object of land-taxers is to secure a better 
distribution of wealth, and the question with which we are 
here concerned is whether this object can be attained by 
means of taxation. In the opinion of the present writer, 
although taxation reform is in itself a matter of the very 
greatest importance, the general probtem of the distribution 
of wealth must be attacked by other methods. If any 
attempt were made, by means of taxation, to distribute the 
wealth of the rich among the poor, it is certain that the rich 
would take care to compensate themselves. As long as 
men are willing to do hard work for low wages, so long 
K 
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is it impossible to deprive the owners of wealth of the 
power that money gives. 

A question of wages. — The root-evil is the lowness of 
wages. If we leave that untouched all other reforms will 
be powerless to redress the balance between rich and poor. 
Therefore, before accepting, even momentarily, any proposed 
reform we should ask ourselves whether it will tend to raise 
or to lower wages. That question obviously opens up a 
very wide field, and no attempt can here be made to cover 
the ground completely. It is, however, desirable briefly to 
call attention to the main causes which determine the 
general rate of wages in this or in any country. 

In the first place comes the efficiency of labour. No 
wage-earner can— except by accident — receive more than 
he makes. He cannot even receive as much as he makes, 
for if he did nobody would have any interest in employing 
him. In other words, the productive capacity of the work- 
man forms the outside limit of his possible wages. It 
follows that as the workman's efficiency is increased so will 
the possibilities open to him expand. This is the reason 
why the development of machinery throughout the world 
has in the main been followed by an increase of wages. 
More wealth is made, and, therefore, more is available 
for the workman's share. 

Skill and honesty. — The same consideration proves — if 
proof be needed — that the skill and honesty of the indi- 
vidual workman are potent factors in determining his scale 
of pay. The skilled man produces more wealth in a given 
time than the unskilled man; the honest workman saves 
his employer the expensive precautions that must be taken 
to prevent dishonesty. Indeed, of all the causes that 
tend to keep down wages in this country, none is more 
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serious than the delusion, so widely spread among a section 
of the wage-earning class, that a man is benefiting his 
fellow-workmen by doing as little work as possible for the 
wage he receives. In reality he is diminishing the sum- 
total of national wealth, and, therefore, diminishing the only 
fund out of which the working classes can be paid. The 
man who works honestly, whether with brain or muscle, 
inevitably benefits not only himself and his employer, but 
also his fellow-workmen, for the wealth he creates itself 
becomes the creator of more employment. 

Freedom of trade. — Another factor of supreme import- 
ance to the efficiency of labour is freedom of trade. It is 
by means of trade that countries and districts and indi- 
viduals are enabled to concentrate their energies on the 
work that suits them best. Wherever barriers are created 
in the way of trade this beneficial process is checked, the 
wealth of the world is diminished, andj as a necessary con- 
sequence, the wages of the working classes cannot be so 
high as otherwise they might have been. 

Lastly may be mentioned what is, perhaps, the most 
obvious, though often the least noticed, element in the 
determination of wages — namely, the natural advantages 
of the soil. Neither honesty nor skill nor perfection of 
machinery nor freedom of trade will make high wages 
for anybody in the Sahara Desert On the other hand, 
when Nature smiles the clumsiest of labourers, with the 
rudest of tools, can, without excessive effort, earn enough 
to keep himself in comfort and his master in luxury. 

The problem of distribution reviewed.— Clearly, how- 
ever, these considerations with regard to the efficiency 
of labour do not cover the whole wage problem. They 
are, indeed, the most important elements in the problem, 
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for unless the wealth is produced it cannot be divided. 
Moreover, what the wage-earning classes could concenr- 
ably gain from a better distribution of the total wealth 
now annually created is a mere nothing in comparison 
with, what could be gained by an increase of that total 
This is a point too often overlooked. The rich are so 
much in evidence at one end of the social scale, and the 
poor at the other, that we forget the great body of com- 
fortable people, both working class and middle class, who 
make up the mass of the nation, and who already divide 
between them the greater part of the total wealth produced. 
The share available to most of these would probably not 
be increased at all, and the share of those beneath them 
would be increased but slightly, if all the wealth of the 
nation were distributed equally. Nevertheless, those (^ 
us who have any sense of justice must always rebel at 
the fact that a large share of the wealth of the world is 
constantly absorbed by people who do no work at all, while 
those who work hardest may in some cases gain nothing 
from the ever-increasing production of wealth. This is the 
real problem of distribution, and essentially, as above 
explained, it is a problem of wages. 

Divine discontent. — If the worker is to secure a larger 
share of the wealth of the world he must demand and obtain 
higher wages. How, then, is he to be stimulated to make 
that demand, and how is he to be empowered to enforce 
it? Of this we may be certain, that he will not make the 
demand at all unless his ambitions for a higher standard 
of life have first been quickened. As long as the workman 
is content to plod on from day to day, earning just enough 
to provide the bare necessaries of life ; as long as he is con- 
tent to leave himself without provision against rainy daySi 
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without provision for old age and death, so long will his 
wages continue low. The first step of all, then, is to spread 
wide the doctrine of divine discontent. A man who is 
content to live from hand to mouth is a traitor to the whole 
wage-earning class, and a drag upon the nation. He must 
be reformed before any real reform of society is possible ; 
he must be taught that his contentment is a crime, and 
that his most urgent duty is to strive for better things. 

Mischievoas philanthropy. — In order to drive this 
lesson home it is important to avoid as far as possible any 
measures that would encourage the workman to look to 
others rather than to himself for his uplifting. We must, 
of course, maintain some system of public relief for those 
who break down altogether, whether from weakness or from 
vice, but we must be careful to avoid the mistake of treat- 
ing failure as a title of merit The man who fails, to main- 
tain himself is a deadweight upon the community, and it 
is unjust that such a man should be maintained at the 
public expense in greater comfort than can be secured 
by those who have done their duty to themselves and to 
their fellows. The effect of such misplaced generosity 
must inevitably be to encourage men to rely upon charity 
or upon the poor law rather than on themselves, and thus 
to deprive them of all incentive to demand higher wages. 

Bely upon yoiirselves. — The same consideration applies 
to various popular proposals to secure a better distribution 
of wealth by Act of Parliament. The mere advocacy of 
many of these schemes does mischief, for it encourages the 
wage-earning classes to rely on the delusive promises of the 
glib politician instead of on the real remedy that lies in their 
own hands. It is only by a rise in wages that the excessive 
property of the rich can be effectively diminished, and a rise 
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in wages can only be secured by the determination and tbe 
action of the wage-naming classes themselves. Instead, there- 
fore, of holding out hopes of a new heaven on earth, to be 
secured by the easy process of dropping a piece of unsigned 
paper into a ballot-box, it is the duty of those who wish 
to help to raise their fellow-men to insist that no real pro- 
gress can be secured without personal effort, and that the 
reform of any society is impossible without the reform of 
the individuals who compose it 

The responsibility of citizeiuihip. — Bearing this broad 
principle in mind, I believe that there is no political reform 
so urgent as the establishment of a system of taxation that 
would bring home to every citizen the responsibility for his 
citizenship. Our present system egregiously fails to secure 
this ideal. On the one hand we have a small minority of 
voters paying direct taxes, of which they are keenly con- 
scious. On the other hand the mass of the voters pay 
heavy indirect taxes without realising that they are being 
taxed at all. As a consequence of this inherently vicious 
system no serious attempt is made by politicians to secure 
either equity in the distribution of public burdens or 
economy in the expenditure of public funds. 

A paliMible injustice. — Take, for example, the tea tax. 
A country labourer earning 15 s. a week spends an appreci- 
able sum every week on tea. It is one of the few luxuries 
that he can afford. A town artisan on £$ a week will prob- 
ably use no more tea, if as much. These two men, there- 
fore, are paying the same tax, although the income of one 
is four times as great as the income of the other. The same 
argument applies, with increased force, to the sugar tax, for 
even if tea be classified as a luxury, sugar is certainly a neces- 
sary of life, and all the more necessary to those whose wages 
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do not permit a large expenditure upon meat. Here, then, 
we have a gross and palpable injustice, affecting not merely 
a few persons at the top of the social tree, but affecting the 
great mass of the population ; and yet little is said about 
it because these taxes are so concealed in the selling prices 
of the articles that the public is never reminded of their ex- 
istence. Almost equally unjust is the artificial line that is 
drawn between income-tax payers and non-payers. There 
is no reason in equity why a man with ;;£i7o a year 
should pay an income-tax of los. a year and a man with 
;^i6o should pay nothing at all. Still more inequitable 
is the income-tax in the way in which it is administered. 
In practice, every man who is earning weekly wages for 
manual work is exempt from the tax, although his earnings 
may largely exceed those of the clerk or curate or struggling 
shopkeeper. It would be an insult to the well-to-do arti- 
sans of this country to suggest that they are in favour of the 
maintenance of such an injustice. 

A widespread delusion. — ^Yet as long as these wrongs 
continue so long will it be impossible to secure any real 
parliamentary force in favour of public economy. Mem- 
bers of Parliament are dependent for their political exist- 
ence upon the votes of the electorate that sends them to 
Westminster. If the mass of the electorate pays no direct 
taxes, and is half unconscious that it is paying any taxes at 
all, it will remain indifferent to the need for public economy, 
and that indifference will be reflected in the tone of the 
House of Commons. Moreover, our system, unfortunately, 
breeds a feeling worse than indifference with regard to 
public expenditure. There is a widespread belief, sedu- 
lously encouraged by the socialists, that lavish public ex- 
penditure is a good thing for the nation, provided only 
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that taxes are confined to the incomes of the rich. This 
delusion arises from the persistent human habit of never 
looking beyond the facts immediately visible. It is easy 
enough to see that, if a tax is imposed on the incomes of 
great landowners, and if the money so obtained is spent 
in paying wages to the unemployed, some of the rich will 
suffer and some of the poor will gain. It is less easy to 
see that this arbitrary transference of wealth will im- 
mediately create a new body of unemployed, and will 
ultimately tend to lower the wages of the working classes. 
The money taken from the rich was previously being spent 
by them on the satisfaction of their wants. Possibly those 
wants were luxurious and frivolous, but the people who 
were employed in supplying those wants were honestly 
doing the wcM-k they were paid to do, often, indeed, with- 
out any knowledge of the destination of that work. These 
people will be thrown out of employment. What is the 
nation going to gain for the suffering inflicted upon them? 
If it were going to gain something of real utility — better 
roads, better schools, more public parks, or even more 
ironclads, so far as more are needed to defend the country 
— then we might argue that the gain to the nation justified 
the injury done to these skilled workmen by throwing them 
on the streets. But if there is to be no national gain, if 
the money is only to be spent in useless work, invented as 
an excuse for paying wages to incompetent workmen, then 
on no moral ground can we justify a procedure which will 
deprive an efficient man of his job in order to make a job 
for an inefficient man. The effect of such arbitrary trans- 
ference of employment must be to discourage the men who 
have succeeded in obtaining work for themselves by their 
own industry and steadiness, while giving encouragement 
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to those who have been content to lounge through life, 
waiting for something to turn up. Thus the incentive to 
strive for better things is withdrawn ; as a necessary conse- 
quence, national wealth is diminished, and the wage-earning 
class inevitably suffers. 

A constitntional scandal. — The importance of these con- 
siderations would quickly be appreciated if every voter paid 
a direct tax both for national and municipal services. At 
present our system of local taxation suffers from evils as 
serious as those that affect our national taxes. In a pre- 
vious chapter it was argued that ultimately all charges on 
fixed property tend to fall upon the owners of the soil, but 
immediately many of these charges have to be paid by the 
occupier. The process of readjustment may take so long, 
and is so obscured by other economic influences, that often 
neither party knows where the real burden lies. Thus the 
community is deprived of one of the best of all guarantees 
for good government — the taxpayer's knowledge of what he 
has to pay for the governmental services that he controls. 

This evil is intensified by many incidents of our rating 
system, and especially by the mischievous practice of com- 
pounding for the rates. Neither in East End tenements 
nor in West End flats does the occupier ever know the 
unpleasant experience of receiving a rate collector's de- 
mand note. Yet such occupiers are constantly increasing 
in number, and by their votes they can impose on their 
fellow-citizens charges which may often turn the scale 
between success and ruin. So great has this evil become 
that in some parts of London more than half the electors 
pay no rates, while a very large number of the persons who 
provide the municipal revenue are excluded from the 
municipal franchise. Our ancestors fought and died for 
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the doctrine that taxation and representation should go 
together, but we, who have inherited the liberties they 
won, look on with indifference while the very foundation 
of those liberties is being sapped beneath our eyes. 

In addition to this grave constitutional evfl there is an | 

economic evil hardly less serious. As local rates are now \ 

assessed, a man who lays out money in improving his \ 

premises will be promptly taxed upon those improve- 
ments, even if they are yielding him no increased income. 
If this were done in Turkey or China we should point to 
the system as proof of the incapacity of Oriental races to 
grasp the elementary principles of progressive government^ 
but because it is done here in England, by the authority 
of overseers of the poor and assessment committees, we 
accept it as part of the eternal law of the universe. 

One taxpayer, one vote. — What, then, is the ideal? 
The ideal is a direct tax which every voter would pay, 
but which would be graduated according to the means of 
the payer — in other words, a universal and graduated 
income-tax both for municipal and for national purposes. 
There are, of course, many administrative difficulties to be 
surmounted before such a tax could be introduced, but 
when a clear principle can be seen it is worth while to take 
pains to surmount difficulties of detail. It is impossible 
here to discuss all the complexities involved in such a 
sweeping reform of our system of taxation. Those who 
wish to see by what varying methods the principle advocated 
can be applied, may be advised to read the official reports 
on the different forms of income-tax existing in foreign 
countries and British colonies.^ 

Admittedly, the cost of collecting a universal income-tax 
^ Cd. 2587, and rarliamentary paper 196 of 1905. 
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would be serious, but that cost would be met wholly or in 
part out of other savings immediately available. In the 
first place, since the same system of taxation would be 
employed both for municipal and for local purposes, the 
same officials would collect both taxes on the same demand 
note. In the second place, since it is of the essence of the 
proposal that taxation and representation should once more 
be brought together, the payment of the tax would auto- 
matically constitute the voter's qualification. The whole 
of the expense and trouble now incurred on registration 
and on fighting voters' claims would thus be saved to the 
country. Incidentally, this proposal would solve a number 
of vexed problems with regard to the franchise. The 
moment the franchise is placed on a tax-paying basis it 
becomes obvious that the sex of the voter is a matter of 
indifference. Every person, male or female, of suitable 
age,^ enjoying a separate income and paying a separate 
tax, would have the right to vote, and that right would 
be assured immediately the tax was paid, without waiting 
for some arbitrary period of residential qualification to 
elapse. 

Equity between rich and poor. — With such a tax as 
above proposed it would be possible at once to get rid of 
the worst injustices of our present system of taxation. At 
present a labourer with a family of four or five children will 
pay in taxes on tea and sugar not less than td. a week. If 
his wages are only 15X. a week that is the equivalent of an 
income-tax of M, in the ;^. Such a tax on such an income 
is obviously excessive. A quarter of this amount would be 

^ It is open to question whether the age for civic majori^ might not 
with advantage be raised from tWenty-one to twenty-five. As the 
world grows older her children ^em to grow younger. 
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an ample contribution to ask from a man with such narrow 
means. Relieve him, then, of three-fourths of the tax he is 
now paying to the national exchequer, but, by calling upon 
him to pay the remaining fourth directly, give him the 
proud consciousness that he is helping to support the great 
nation of which he is a member. With regard to the gradua- 
tion of the income-tax, it is always alleged that the adminis- 
trative difficulties in the way are too serious to be overcome. 
That statement cannot, however, be accepted without ex- 
amination. At present the great majority of income-tax 
payers are entitled to some rough kind of graduation. All 
persons whose incomes are less than ;^7oo a year may claim 
an abatement from the frill rate of the tax, and most of them 
do claim it Up to that point, therefore, graduation actually 
exists. If the limit of ;^7oo were extended to ;^iSoo, and 
the scale of graduation were itself made somewhat more 
gradual, nine-tenths of the problem would be solved. There 
are, comparatively speaking, so few incomes above ;^i5oo 
a year that it would not be worth while troubling to carry 
the scale of graduation beyond that point. All incomes 
above ;^iSoo a year might, without serious unfairness, be 
charged uniformly at the maximum rate. 

Earned and mieamed incomes. — Something more, how- 
ever, is needed than better graduation of the income-tax. 
Even more important is a differentiation between earned 
and unearned incomes. Under present conditions, a man 
who has ;^6oo a year derived from investments pays the 
same tax as, and no more than, a man who earns that amount 
by his own industry in a business or a profession. It is 
obvious, however, that the former can afford to pay a higher 
tax than the latter. A man who earns his income by his 
personal exertions has to make provision out of it for illness 
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and old age and death. A man who owns an income from 
investments is relieved from all these charges upon it His 
income goes on whether he is ill or well, and survives after 
his death for the benefit of his dependants. It is, therefore, 
only just that a higher rate of tax should be levied on un- 
earned than on earned incomes. This reform, it may be 
mentioned, was attempted by Mr Disraeli in his December 
Budget in 1852. He was defeated, however, on another 
issue, and the reform has not since been seriously taken in 
hand by any statesman. Mr Gladstone, however, in 1853, 
made a small concession intended to partly meet the injustice 
complained of. He provided that premiums paid for life 
insurance should be entitled to exemption, provided that 
they did not exceed one-sixth of the total income. This 
exemption still continues, but is obviously inadequate to 
redress the balance between earned and unearned incomes, 
A perusal of Mr Gladstone's speech in 1853 shows that his 
main reason for not proposing a more drastic remedy was 
his belief that the income-tax was only a temporary tax. It 
will be remembered that, twenty-one years later, he suggested 
its complete abolition. 

Colonial and Continental practice. — In several of our 
own colonies, and in several Continental countries, the dis- 
tinction here advocated is already in operation. 

In South Australia the tax on incomes derived from 
property is double the tax on incomes derived from per- 
sonal exertion. In both cases the rate of the tax increases 
with the amount of the income. Victoria and Queensland 
have practically the same system as South Australia, with 
small differences of detail. 

In Prussia the principle of differentiation is secured to a 
moderate extent by imposing a small supplementary tax on 
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capital, in addition to the tax on incomes. Both taxes are 
payable quarterly. The income-tax starts with incomes of 
£4$ a year, and rises with rapid gradations. For example, 
a man with ;^5o a year pays 6x. by way of income-tax; a 
man with ;^ioo pays 31J. An abatement is made for 
every child under fourteen resident with its parents. 

In Saxony the income-tax starts with incomes of ;^2o a 
year, and is graduated. There is an additional tax on 
property, as in Prussia^ and the same arrangement with 
regard to children. 

In Bavaria a definite distinction is drawn between earned 
and unearned incomes. The rates on the latter are very 
much higher than on the former, the difference being speci- 
ally marked on the smaller incomes. In both cases the tax 
is graduated, and every person, however small his income, 
has to pay something. For example, a person in Bavaria 
earning an income of ^£25 a year pays &d, by way of income- 
tax; a person enjoying an unearned income of the same 
amount pays 12s, Again, on an earned income of ;^ioo 
the tax is i2x., on an unearned income of the same amount 
it is 7 ox. 

In Austria there is a graduated income-tax, starting with 
incomes of ;^5o a year. A rebate of ;^2i is made from 
every income derived from labour, physical or mental. A 
further rebate is made for children incapable of earning 
their living. 

In Switzerland various forms of graduated income-tax are 
in force in different cantons, and various devices are em- 
ployed to place a heavier burden on incomes derived from 
property than on those derived from personal exertion. 

In Holland there is a graduated income-tax, combined 
with a graduated property-tax. Incomes derived firom 
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industry are taxed at about three-fifths of the rate of 
incomes derived from property. 

The above illustrations of what is already done in other 
countries sufficiently demonstrate that it is practically 
possible to secure both the graduation and the differentia- 
tion of the income-tax. 

An equitable substitute. — ^The accomplishment of this 
reform would secure all that is valuable in the programme 
of the land-taxers, but would secure, it by equitable means. 
The land-taxer points, with just indignation, to the spectacle 
of the wealthy landowner drawing an income, for which he 
does not work, out of the labour of others who toil in- 
cessantly ; and he rightly demands that such a man should 
be taxed at a higher rate than a man who works for every 
penny he receives. To that proposition no exception can 
be taken, but it applies to the stockowner equally with the 
landowner. There is no reason whatever why a man 
whose income is derived from Consols or railway stock or 
gas shares should be taxed at a lower rate than a man 
whose income is derived from land. Both incomes are 
drawn from the wealth that the workers of the country — 
manual and mental — daily create; or, if the phrase be 
preferred, both incomes represent a toll levied by private 
persons upon the industry of the nation. The workers 
would undeniably be better off if this toll to the drones 
ceased to exist, but surely in aiming at its reduction we 
are morally bound to try and secure fairness as between 
one drone and another. Even drones have a claim to 
justice, and it would be monstrously unjust to ruin a 
minority of them completely, while allowing the majority 
to go scot-free. Not only would this be unjust, but it 
would be financially foolish. It was shown iu a previous 
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chapter that we might possibly secure some ;^5o,ooo,ooo 
a year for the State by confiscating rents. We could secure 
several hundred millions by confiscating dividends. 

If, therefore, confiscation were our policy, both justice and 
common sense demand that we should confiscate all un- 
earned incomes, and not only those that are derived from 
the ownership of land. If, on the other hand, our object 
is only to introduce a fairer system of taxation, then clearly 
we ought not to commit the unfairness of taxing a man who 
has invested his savings in land at a higher rate than his 
neighbour who has an equal income from railway shares 
or other forms of investment. 

Proposed nnivenal tax. — ^What is here advocated, then, 
is such a reform of the income-tax as would secure 

(a) UniversaUtyy so that every citizen having a separate 
income would pay something. 

{b) Gradua/ion, so that the rich would pay at a higher 
rate than the poor. 

{c) JDifferentiation^ so that incomes derived from per- 
sonal exertion would be taxed less than those 
derived from investments. 

We have next to consider how such a tax could be applied 
to local purposes. The objections brought against a local 
income-tax are numerous, but two only [need here be con- 
sidered. It is said> and with great truth, that the un- 
popularity of the tax would be greatly increased if people 
were compelled to disclose their incomes to the whole 
town, as they would be if individual incomes were made 
the basis of local taxation. It is also urged that there is 
a difficulty in deciding to what locality a particular income 
belongs. A business man has his offices in London and 
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his home in Brighton. Does his income belong to London 
or to Brighton? 

Application to local purposes. — Both these objections 
are doubtless serious, but both can be met by the adoption 
of the principle underiying the French system of centimes 
additionels. The method of procedure would be somewhat 
as follows : — 

The Inland Revenue officials, as at present, would assess 
all incomes, and collect all income-tax payments. They 
would continue to be subject to strict rules as to secrecy. 
It would be their business to determine in what proportions 
an income earned in one district and spent in another 
should be distributed between the two districts. The 
general principle would be to follow the owner of the 
income to his residence, because it is there that his interest 
in local politics would generally be most felt^ In the case 
of companies, the Inland Revenue Department would obtain 
information as to the place of residence of each shareholder, 
and then credit him with the amount of the tax paid on 
his behalf by the secretary to the company. As soon as 
all the assessments for the year were complete, and the 
demand upon each taxpayer for his contribution to the 
national exchequer was ready for presentation, the Inland 
Revenue Department would communicate with the local 
authorities. The communication would be to this effect : 
"We propose to collect from persons residing in your 
district income-tax to the amount of ;^i 00,000 for national 
purposes. How much money do you want from these 
persons for local purposes?" Suppose the reply of the 

^ IncideDtally it may be remarked that the boundaries of nearly all 
our municipalities and urban districts should be enlarged so as to in* 
elude dependent villages and outlying residences. 

L 
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local authority to be ;^ 10,000, the Inland Revenue au- 
thorities would then add 10% to every demand note which 
they sent out in that district, and pay over the money in 
bulk as soon as they had collected it. Under this system 
there would be no greater local disclosure of income than 
at present, yet every citizen would know how much income- 
tax he was paying for national purposes, and how much for 
local purposes. At the back of the demand note would 
be a summary statement of the principal heads of national 
and local expenditure, so that every taxpayer would obtain 
a fairly definite idea of where his money was going. 

A local death duty on fixed property. — This system, it 
must be clearly understood, would not enable existing rates 
to be altogether swept away. The purpose of introducing 
it would be to prevent any further rise in rates, and to 
remove some of the worst anomalies of the present rating 
system. It would provide that new source of revenue for 
which local authorities are clamouring, and it would provide 
it in the best of all possible ways, by a direct tax on each 
individual elector in proportion to his means of payment 
In most districts this new local tax would be a very small 
tax, for the bulk of the local revenue would continue to be 
provided by the old rates.^ To abolish the old rates alto- 
gether would, in the long run, only enrich the owners of the 
soil, but it is most important that their further increase 
should be stopped. The mere stopping of the increase 
would, in the first instance, be a great boon to a large 
number of tradesmen and manufacturers, who find that 

* For the sake of economy it is desirable that the collection of rates 
should be handed over to the Inland Revenue authorities, who would 
collect the old rate every quarter simultaneously with the new income- 
Ux. 
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their businesses are burdened by the ever-growing charge 
placed upon commercial or industrial premises. If, how- 
ever, the argument in a previous chapter has been followed, 
it will be seen that ultimately the benefit of this relief will 
tend to pass to the owner of the freehold. In other words, 
though all the community will profit by the introduction 
of an improved system of local taxation, the landowners 
will profit more than any other section. It is, therefore, 
just that they should pay more, and the best way of secur- 
ing this additional payment from them is to establish a 
local death duty, to be levied on fixed, or rateable, property 
only. By this means the local authority would gradually 
secure, with the minimum of friction, a substantial share 
in the value of the fixed property within its jurisdiction. 

As a corollary to these reforms it would be possible to 
get rid of the whole system of grants-in-aid from the national 
exchequer to the local authorities, and also to get rid of the 
even more pernicious system of assigned revenues invented 
by Mr Goschen. A clear distinction would be established, 
both in our public accounts and in the mind of the private 
taxpayer, between national and local expenditure. The one 
would be completely controlled by Parliament, the other 
as completely by the local authority, and in each case the 
taxpayer would know how much he was spending, what his 
money was being used for, and whom he had to call to 
account. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

OVERGROWN TOWNS. 

In the preceding chapters we have been solely concerned 
with the revenue that flows from the ownership of land. It 
is now necessary to turn to the other main branch of our 
subject, and consider what are the social and economic ef- 
fects of leaving the control of the soil in private hands. And 
the point that specially needs consideration is the question 
of how far the institution of private property in land is 
responsible for the overcrowding of large towns. Nothing 
is commoner than the assertion that it is the bad system of 
land tenure in England that drives the population from the 
country to the town ; while the advocates of land nationaliz- 
ation explicitly declare that it is appropriation of the soil by 
private persons that is the cause of all the mischief. Here, 
for example, are the opening words of a manifesto issued by 
the English Land Restoration League ^ : — 

** Whereas .... the appropriation to the few of the land 

on which and from which the people of England must live 

is an efficient cause of dulness of trade, lowness of wages, 

the idleness of men who should be at work, the forcing 

of women and children to unnatural toil, the depopulation 

1 Now called English League for Taxation of Land Values. 
Offices:— 376 Strand, W.C. 
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of agricuiiural districts^ the crowding of city slums^ the 
sapping of national strength by forced emigration • • . • 
therefore, &c." 

Again, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, speaking as president 
of the Land Nationalization Society on June iSth, 1891, 
prophesies as a result of land nationalization, that '' a large 
proportion of the millions who have migrated during the 
last twenty years to the great towns, driven away for the 
most fart by the existing land monopoly^** would return to 
their native villages.^ 

The believers in big towns. — Before beginning to 
examine whether the remedies proposed by these two 
societies would eflfect the particular objects they have in 
view, let us be precise as to the nature of the evil com- 
plained of. Both societies complain of the depopulation 
of the country and the congestion of large towns, and 
assume, as a matter of course, that these things are in 
themselves an evil. To the present writer the assumption 
seems a fair one ; but there are many persons who regard 
the continued growth of large towns with perfect compla- 
cency. Town life, they urge, is fuller, more intellectual, 
more progressive than country life, and it is an advantage 
to the nation that as many people as possible should enjoy 
this more brilliant existence; for country life is dull, 
and impresses its dulness on the characters of coimtry 
people ; the " son of the soil " is as heavy as the clods he 
treads, incapable of new ideas, doggedly obstinate to pre- 
serve antiquated practices. But even if we assume that this 
comparison is strictly accurate, it does not follow that all 
the advantages are on the side of the townsman. The 

^ See Report of the Land NationalisuUion Society (1890-91), p. 2U 
Offices :— 432 Strand, W.C. 
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Londoner's contempt for the slowness of coantiy folk is 
reciprocated by the true countryman's scorn of the ^ chat- 
tering Londoner." Such mutual recrimination of course 
proves nothing, and it is only when we pass from moral to 
physical qualities that we get on to really solid ground. 

The relative mortality in town and ooimtry. — And 
here there is no room for doubt that the balance is on the 
side of country life. In spite of the greater wealth of the 
urban population, bringing to the average townsman better 
food, better clothing, better lodging than the average 
countryman can afford, the mortality of large towns is, with 
rare exceptions, largely in excess of the general mortality 
of the country. According to the Registrar-General's 
report for the year 1903, the average death-rate during 
the five years 1898 to 1902 was 19*2 per 1000 in 
urban districts, and only 14*3 in rural districts. During 
the year 1903 this average was greatly reduced in both 
divisions. In urban districts the mortality fell to 16*9961 
and in rural districts to 1 2 '884. The ratio of urban to nual 
mortality in 1903 was in the proportion of 1319 to 1000.^ 
In Scotland five groups of registration districts are recog- 
nized, and the figures of mortality for 1903 are as follows : * 

Principal town districts ... ... ... 17*7 per looo 

Large town districts ... ... ... 16*6 ,, 

Small town districts ... ... ... 157 ^^ 

Mainland rural districts .^ ... ... 15*2 ,, 

Insular rural districts ... ... ... i6*0 9, 

As particular examples of the contrast between urban 
and rural mortality, the following are instructive : — 

Towns Countiei 

Glasgow 21*2 Orkney ix»3 

Greenock 19*9 Shetland 11*4 

Dundee ,^ ... 19*1 Kincardine .•« •.. i2X> 

Cd. 2197. « Cd. 2794. 



Dublin 


... 26*0 


iCerry ... 


Belfast 


... 21*2 


Mayo ... 


Wexford 


... 20-3 


Leitrim 


Armagh .^ 


... 20*0 


Clare ... 
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In Ireland no general coniiparison is worked out between 
urban and rural rates of mortality, but the following con- 
trasts show that in Ireland, as elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom, towns are destructive of human life. The figures 
are for the year 1904 : ^ — 

Towns Counties 

137 

I3'9 

14-3 

' I4'4 

Death-rates in France. — Passing to France we find the 
same phenomenon. In the period from 1861 to 1865 the 
average mortality of the urban population in France was 
26*1 per 1000, of the rural population 21*5 per 1000; 
in the period from 1878 to 1882 the corresponding figures 
were 24*3 and 20*9.^ It will be noticed that the difference 
between the two rates is slightly less in the second period. 
This decrease is probably due both to improved sanitation of 
large towns, and to the inclusion as "urban " of many sub- 
urban districts with their relatively healthy populations. Just 
as the death-rate of London is lowered by its rim of sub- 
urbs inhabitated by prosperous, well-fed people. 

The drain of yonng blood from the country.—Nor do 
the figures we have just given, showing the heavier mortality 
of urban districts in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, and in 
France, disclose the whole of the truth. Everywhere the 
population of large towns is recruited by young men and 
women attracted by the gaiety of town life, or by the prospect 
of better wages. On the other hand, at the end of life, 
people begin to grow weary of the perpetual strain of town' 
work and town amusement, and there is an ebb of population 
* Cd. 2673. ' ^ Population Fran^aise^ vol. ii. p. 155. 
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back to the country. Those who have secured a competency 
retire to enjoy themselves in the simpler pleasures of country 
life, till death comes. While lower down in the social scale 
some working-men, for example, railway porters and signals 
men, when their strength or skill b^ins to fail, drift back to 
the less exacting work and narrower wage of the country.^ 
The consequence is that the population of large towns con- 
tains more than a fair proportion of active adults, of an age 
when death is least to be feared. If, therefore, the conditions 
of town life were as healthy as those of country life, the 
mortality of towns ought to be not higher, but considerably 
lower than the general average for the whole country* Or, 
to state the same proposition in other words, if we wish to 
get an accurate comparison between the rates of mortality 
in town and country, we ought to take account of age as 
well as of numbers. This comparison has been made 
by M. Levasseur^ for Paris and France in the following 
table :— 

Deaths per looo persons living of the same age. 



Ages. 


Paris. 


Fiance. 


I to 5 years 
15 to 20 „ 
30 to 40 „ 
60 to 70 „ 


58-2 

13-6 
51-2 


28-0 

60 

lo-o 
41 -o 



^ Mr. H. LI. Smith, in his articles on the influx of population into 
London, gives some useful statistics of the ages at which country people 
leave their homes to seek situations in London. Summarizing his 
figures, he finds that 80 per cent, of these immigrants are between the 
ages of 15 and 25. See Charles Booth's book on Labour and Life 
in LondoHy vols, i., ii. 

* La Population Franfoise, vol. ii. p. 402. 
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Thus at each of the ages taken, the death-rate for Paris 
is far higher than the rate for France as a whole. And 
France, it must be remembered, includes Paris and many 
other towns equally unhealthy. If these were excluded so 
as to compare the mortality at specified ages in Paris, and 
at the same ages in rural France, the discrepancy would be 
still more glaring. 

Figures for Germany and Sweden. — In Germany again 
town life is as deadly as in England and France. The mean 
rate for five principal cities of Prussia was from 1867-"^, 
37*4 per 1000; from 1873-75, 40*6 per 1000. But 
during sixty years the mean rate for the whole of Prussia 
was only 29*0 per 1000; being 30*1 for the urban 
population, and 28*4 for the rural population.^ For Sweden 
the same proposition that country life is healthier than 
town life is proved by an abundance of statistics similar to 
those just quoted. Another aspect of the same thing is 
shown by the following table giving the average age at death 
in town and country :— 



Sweden, x87x<75. 


Average age at death in yeaa. 


Men. 


Women. 


Urban 
Rural 
General 


25-8 

34.2 
326 


31-3 
38-4 
37-3 



^ Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics^ 
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In other words, a Swedish countr3nxian may expect to live 
eight years longer than a Swedish townsman, and a eountry- 
woman seven years longer than a townswoman. 

lowered physique of the townsman. — It is unnecessary 
to insist further on this point Wherever the statistics have 
been worked out, the same fact is found, that the inhabitants 
of towns everywhere die off more rapidly than the inhabit- 
ants of the country. And this inability to resist death un- 
doubtedly arises not merely from the greater facilities in 
towns for the spread of contagious diseases, but also from a 
general lowering of the townsman's physique. The point 
is an important one, and it is abundandy proved by inci- 
dental evidence. The question of the migration of country 
people into towns has long occupied public attention. Mr. 
H. LI. Smith, in the articles ahready referred to, shows 
conclusively that the movement is mainly an economic one. 
The countryman comes up to London to get better wages, 
and he comes as a rule not on the chance but with the 
certainty of finding employment, which will be offered to 
him rather than to a Londoner. There is much town work, 
says Mr. Smith, that town-bred people are unable to do, 
and hence the countryman is called in. The country im- 
migrant does not therefore drift, as used to be supposed, 
into the ranks of the unemployed ; he goes straight to a 
situation that has been offered to him, driving out the 
inefficient townsman. The " unemployed " are " the sedi- 
ment deposited at the bottom of the scale as the physique 
and power of application of a town population tend to 
deteriorate." 

If further proof is needed of the diminished vitality that 
results from town life, we may point to the every-day advice 
that doctors give to their patients to go into the country to 
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recruit, and to the fact that many of the large hospitals have 
now established country homes for convalescents. In every 
way the proposition that human physique deteriorates in 
large towns is so well established that only a love of 
paradox can suggest a doubt on the point. 

Physical disadvantages of town life irremovable. — 
Nor is there any solid reason for hoping that we shall ever 
be able to make our Londons, or even our Birminghams, as 
healthy as the open country. We may improve our sewers, 
and consume oiu: smoke, and wash our streets ; but we shall 
never be able to make up for the want of space and country air. 
To some extent, of course, the establishment of large parks 
and open spaces does mitigate the evils of crowded towns ; 
it gives us places where we can breathe freely and move freely 
without fear of inhaling disease or of jostling our neighbours. 
But so far as public parks are large enough to form at all effec- 
tive lungs, they take away from the essential advantage of town 
life, namely, the concentration of a number of persons on 
a small spot. On the other hand, the physical advantages 
of the country are capable of immense improvement. At 
present the inhabitants of many English villages have the 
poorest of food, tainted water, and no milk, and but for the 
pure ah: they breathe their death-rate would be enormous. 
The removal of these causes of death and disease in the 
country districts would add far more to the vitality of the 
nation than any number of millions devoted to the purchase 
of parks for crowded towns. 

InteUectnal advantages of large towns. — We have 
gone at some detail into this question of the physical dis- 
advantages of large towns in order to reinforce, by statistical 
proof, the tacit assumption of land nationalizers and other 
reformers, that large towns are an evil. And to the 
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question of health may be added the question of crime ; for 
it is indisputable that large towns are a breeding ground of 
criminals. In France, for example, the criminality of the 
urban population appears to be just double that of the nnal 
districts.^ That there are some compensating advantages in 
moderately large towns cannot for a moment be denied. The 
friction of mind against mind that alwajrs takes place where 
masses of people are living ¥nthin hail of one another, 
is perhaps the greatest cause of the social advancement 
of the human race. But it may be suggested that this 
advantage could be obtained at a much smaller cqst to 
individual health and vitality. At least two-fifths of the 
area of London is covered by squalid tenements whose 
occupants, it may safely be asserted, add nothing to London's 
intellectual life. They are for the most part engaged in 
occupations that might equally well be performed a hundred 
miles away. It is not the mere size of a town that creates 
intellectual vigour. Probably in the whole history of the 
world, no city has ever contributed so much to the intel- 
lectual progress of the race as ancient Athens. Yet it is 
extremely unlikely that the population of Athens at any 
time exceeded one-twentieth of the present population of 
London. Or, to confine our comparison to modem cities^ 
Paris has but half the population of London, Edinburgh 
half that of Glasgow, yet no one will contend that the larger 
town in each case is notoriously the more intellectual 
Admitting then to the full the intellectual gain to the race 
that comes from the existence of large towns, there is still 
nothing to justify such enormous and increasing aggregations 

1 In 1884-86 out of each 100,000 persons living in rural districts eight 
were charged with crimes ; out of the same town population sixteen 
were charged. See La Population Fran^aise^ vol iL p. 456. 
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of people as are to be found in modern towns. This being 
taken as proved, we have now to examine how far the 
abnormal development of the modem town is due, as both 
schools of English land nationalizers declare, to the existence 
of private property in land. 

Mr. George's remedy would aggravate the eyiL — 
Let us deal first of all with Mr. George. Would his famous 
remedy prevent the depopulation of the country and the 
overcrowding of towns? Without the least hesitation it 
may be answered that it would not All that Mr. George 
proposes is to tax land up to the full extent of its im- 
improved value; he does not propose to dispossess the 
present proprietors, or in any way to interfere with the 
tenure of land. The private proprietor would still be able 
to attach such conditions to the letting of his land as he 
chose, and would still be able to absorb, where the law 
allowed it, the fruits of his tenant's labour and enterprise. 
The only difference would be, that he would have to pay 
over a considerable part of his present income to the State, 
and on that account the probability is that he would be a 
harder landlord than before. The wealthy landlord who 
can afford to be generous is nearly alwajrs the most lenient. 
So far then as agricultural holdings are concerned, Mr. 
George's scheme would rather aggravate the evils of the 
present system. 

It may be argued, on the other hand, that the heavy tax 
on land would cause owners who now keep land for their 
own enjoyment, or in the hope of securing a rise in its 
value, to sell or let it for the purpose for which it was best 
adapted. Very likely. But this would not prevent the 
depopulation of the country. On the contrary, it would 
rather increase it. For, in England at any rate, almost the 
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only instance where land is held back for a rise, is in the 
neighbourhood of large towns. If the owners of such land 
were forced to sell, the general effect would be a slight 
lowering of urban rents ; but this instead of emptying the 
large towns would help to swell them. Nor would Mr. 
George's plan prevent the conversion of Highland pastures 
into deer forests ; for the capitalists, to whom he is so tender, 
are always willing to pay a higher rent for sporting ground 
than the farmer will pay for a sheep run. 

More apparently hopeful is the idea of creating, by means 
of State intervention, a system of small farms held on such 
secure terms that the tenants will be in practically as good 
a position as occupying owners. Here again, however, 
experience destroys hope. The system of small holdings is 
in operation in France, in Germany, and in Belgium, and 
nowhere has it had the effect anticipated. Everywhere, in 
fact, throughout the civilized world the townward tendency 
of the population is as well marked as in Great Britain. 

The growth of towns a world-wide phenomenon. — 
In 1846 the urban population of France was only 25*5 
per cent, of the total; in 1886 it was 35*9 per cent.;i 
in 1896 it was 39*0, and in 1901 it had risen to 40*9.2 
The actual figures for 1896 and 1901 are worth giving: 

Population of France. 



Years. 


Urban. 


Rural 


1896 
I90I 


15,025,812 
15.957,190 


23,491,520 
23,004,755 




+ 931,378 


-486,76s 



* La Population Frattfdise^ vol. ii. p. 338. 

* Statesman's Year-Book. 
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Yet nearly half the soil of France is owned by peasant 
cultivators. In Germany again, where small proprietors 
cultivating their own land are extremely numerous, the 
towns are continually growing out of proportion to the 
growth of the country. The urban population of the 
German JEmpire in 187 1 was 36*1 percent, of the total; 
in 1885 it was 41*8 per cent. Even more instructive 
is the following table, showing the growth of the town 
population between 1890 and 1900: — 



German EmpiJ-c 


1890. 


1895. 


1900. 




per cent. 


per cent. 


percent. 


Towns over icx^ooo inhabitants . 


12-1 


13*9 


16 -2 


Towns between 20,000 and 100,000 








inhabitants .... 


9-8 


107 


12-6 


Towns between 5000 and 20,000 








inhabitants .... 


I3'i 


136 


13*5 


Towns between 2000 and 5000 in- 








habitants 


12 -O 


I2-0 


121 


All other places .... 


53-0 


49-8 


45*6 




loo-o 


100 'O 


lOO'O 



Nor is it only in the crowded countries of the old world 
that the towns outstrip the rural districts in rapidity of 
growth. Both in Canada and in the United States the 
urban population is increasing far more rapidly than the 
rural population. In the Australian colonies the tendency 
townwards is even more remarkable. In the colony of 
New South Wales the city of Sydney alone now includes 
more than a third of the population of the whole colony 
with its immense area of yet uncultivated land; while 
the city of Melbourne with its suburbs holds two-fifths 
of the inhabitants of Victoria.^ 

In the face of such a universal tendency as the above 
^ Census of the Empire, 1901. Cd. 266a 
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figures show, it is childish to talk as if the overcrowding 
of London and Birmingham and Liverpool could be 
completely explained by defects in the English system 
of land tenure. In order to explain the phenomenon 
we must clearly find some cause of equally world-wide 
application. 

The popular ezplanatioiL — ^The cause most frequently 
assigned is the preference that modem men and women are 
alleged to feel for town-life. Possibly this preference does 
really exist ; possibly if the inhabitants of the civilized world 
were polled, an enormous majority would declare that they 
preferred the brightness of the town to the dulness of the 
country. But neither the assumption, nor the proof, of this 
preference in the least explains the phenomenal growth of 
large towns; for unfortunately there are very few people 
in the world who are at liberty to indulge such preferences. 
Men and women who have to earn their bread must go 
where work is to be found whether they like it or not It is 
only the favoured few whose incomes are secured without 
any exertion of their own who are free to live where they 
choose. The real explanation, then, of the universal growth 
of large towns must be economic. If this proposition be 
accepted, the search for a general cause becomes com- 
paratively simple. 

The increased efficiency of labour applied to the 
land. — The great economic feature of the last century 
has been the improvement of the implements and methods 
of industry. It is in the department of manufacture that 
these improvements are most easily noticeable, but they are 
not less important in agriculture. The typical implement 
of agriculture, the plough, has been immensely improved 
by the mechanical progress of the century. The modern 
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plough is lighter to draw, more efficient in its work, and 
cheaper to buy than the plough of fifty or even thirty years 
ago. A similar improvement in quality and a similar reduc- 
tion in price has been effected in nearly every implement 
that the farmer or his labourer uses. Still more important 
is the cheapening of the means of conveyance of heavy 
goods. In the first place, this allows farmers to spread on 
their fields fertilizers brought from the other end of the 
world. Secondly, it allows each soil and each climate to be 
devoted to the crop which suits it best. The rich pastures 
of England are able to grow beef or milk, while the wide 
prairies of America with their hot sun are producing wheat 
The result of these various causes is, that the food of the 
world is now produced at far less cost of human labour 
than at any previous period. 

The demand for food limited; for mannfactnres nn- 
limited. — It is true that the same economy of human 
force, it may be even a greater economy, has been 
effected in the production of nearly every manufactured 
article. 

We have to consider, however, not only the pos- 
sibilities of production but the capacity for consumption. 
The human stomach is limited in size, and as soon as it is 
fairly well filled its owner craves for something besides food. 
These other cravings have no limit. They are as expansive 
as man's imagination. As soon as one desire is satisfied 
another arises ; and whenever in the process of mechanical 
improvement the cost of one manufactured article is lowered, 
the money saved by the consumer is devoted to some new 
gratification, and that in turn requires some new manufacture. 
The consequence is that the labourers, who are no longer 
needed to produce the world's food, are summoned to the 

M 
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towns to minister to the endlessly ei^nsive wmnts and 
whims of the human race. 

Bemove town industries to country districts. — The 
true explanation then of the universal townward driftiiig 
of the population of the world is the greater efficiency 
of human labour applied to the production of food. This 
is obviously not a cause which we should care to remove 
even if we could. It may, however, be possible^ when 
the cause is clearly understood, to obviate its effects. 
When once we are agreed that the business of food 
production must occupy an increasingly small portion of 
the energies of the race, it becomes clear that the only wi^y 
to prevent the growth of large towns is to take manufiactures 
into the country. So far very little indeed has been done 
in this direction. On the contrary, the evil of large towns 
every year becomes greater, not in England alone^ but in all 
countries possessing an appreciable manufacturing industry. 
The latest figures in regard to Germany show that, according 
to the census taken on ist December 1905, there were 
then in the German Empire thirty-four cities with over 
100,000 inhabitants each. Thirty years previously the 
number was only 12. In the last five years alone the 
population of Hamburg has increased from 706,000 to 
872,000, and the population of Berlin from 1,889,000 to 
2,034,000.^ To see what urban congestion means in the 
United States it is profitable to consult the report of the 
Tenement House Department of the City of New York. 
Among the many ghastly facts recorded it is sufficient to 
mention that Greater New York contains no fewer than 
350,000 rooms without any daylight whatsoever.' 

*See Times J 14th and 15th Dec. 1905. 

'See Charity Organization Review for Feb. 1906. 
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We are, however, mostly -concerned with our own 
country, and it may safely be laid down that most of our 
staple industries could be carried on in comparatively 
small manufacturing centres. A dispersion of manufactures 
throughout the country is therefore within the limits of 
economic possibility ; the only thing needful is a national 
determination to bring it about. Probably an improvement 
in our land laws would facilitate the process, but it would 
not of itself start the movement, much less secure the end. 
If we wish to accomplish such a huge transformation of the 
face of the country, we must deliberately turn the whole of 
our national policy in that direction. 

Gk>vermnent encourages large towns. — At present, 
unfortunately, our policy is rather the other way. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the different governing bodies 
in the country are constantly stimulating the increase of 
large towns. Let us take first of all the case of London, 
the largest city in the world. There are undoubtedly many 
economic reasons for London's enormous size — its splen- 
did commercial situation, the banking business of the world 
that it has been able to secure, and its long tradition 
as a manufacturing centre. In addition, London is the 
capital of the kingdom and of the empire. As such, it 
becomes the seat of fashion, and wealthy persons flock into 
it, followed by crowds of more or less remote dependants. 
So much cannot be prevented. But the inevitable drift 
towards the capital is further encouraged by a needless 
centralization of government institutions. 

The Law Courts. — The best illustration of this central- 
ization is to be found in the law courts. With the exception 
of such special courts as the Court of Chancery for the 
county palatine of Lancaster, and with the exception of the 
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intermittent jurisdiction of the assize courts, the only local 
tribunals for civil cases are the County Courts, whose juris- 
diction is strictly limited. Consequently, all the most 
important legal business of England and Wales is sent up to 
London for trial. This means, in the first place, an appre- 
ciable increase in the number of well-to-do persons — judges, 
barristers, solicitors and their clerks — living in London; 
and, secondly, an increase of custom to London trades- 
men and hotel keepers, from the constant influx of witnesses, 
country solicitors, &c., who spend in London money earned 
in the country. This concentration of all the legal business 
of the country at one centre is entirely peculiar to England,^ 
and it is hard to find any solid defence for it. 

The General Post-Office.— Another illustration of needless 
centralization is furnished by the post-office. A sub-post- 
master selling stamps in a back street of Birmingham or 
Belfast is not allowed to account for his sales to the head 
postmaster of the town where he lives ; he must every day 
send up to London the record of his receipts and outgoings, 
and must periodically transmit by rail the cash surplus he 
may have accumulated. The Post-Office Savings Bank is 
worked on a similar plan. If a Highland shepherd or a 
Jersey farmer wants to withdraw 55. from his account at 
the local post-office, he must apply to London for authority 
to do so, and he will not be able to touch his money till 
the warrant arrives. In many ways this excessive central- 
ization is both inconvenient and costly. So far as our 

^ As a minor illustration of the way in which London is favoured at 
the expense of the rest of the country, it may be mentioned that a large 
part of the cost of the London police courts, and of the metropolitan 
police, and the whole cost of maintaining several London parks and 
several London streets is borne by the National Exchequer. 
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present subject is concerned it has the special disadvantage 
of drawing a large number of young men and women from 
the country and provincial towns to London, to serve as 
clerks in the different departments of the General Post- 
Office. 

Oheap trains for workmen. — ^This disadvantage, however, 
representing the addition of perhaps two or three thousand 
persons to the salaried population of London, is a small 
matter compared with the direct encouragement to the 
establishment of industries in London that Parliament 
creates by forcing the railway companies to run cheap work- 
men's trains in and out of the metropolis. The low fares 
charged on these trains enable the workmen who use them 
to accept lower wages, and this fact in turn enables 
manufacturers to carry on industries in London which 
otherwise they would be compelled to move into the 
country. The loss, or relative loss, on the workmen's trains 
falls upon the revenues of the railway companies. It must 
be made good either by charging increased rates or fares 
upon some other portion of the business carried on by the 
railways, or it must be deducted from the dividends of the 
shareholders. In either case persons whose interests may 
be totally disconnected with London are taxed in order 
artificially to maintain certain industries in London. 

Railway neglect of the country. — While London in- 
dustries are thus unfairly subsidized, the interests of rural 
districts are grossly neglected. In the South of England 
railway directors apparently devote the whole of their 
attention to the service of London ; villages and small 
country towns are left to take care of themselves. Not 
only are the trains slow on cross-country lines, but they 
are often so clumsily timed that passengers are compelled 
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to waste in draughty junctions more time than the journey 
takes. Moreover, large villages are often left without a 
station, even though they may be actually traversed 
by the railway line. In explanation of this n^lect, it 
must be remembered that so far as country districts are 
concerned, competition between rival companies is, except 
in rare instances, non-existent The great railway companies 
do compete to a limited extent for the traffic of large 
towns ; the intervening villages are entirely at the mercy of 
the company within whose district they lie. 

Mnnidpal encouragement to large towns. — And it is 
not only the central government and the railway companies 
that encourage the growth of large towns ; the governing 
bodies of the towns themselves are equally active. Every 
municipal corporation properly strives to increase the amen- 
ities of the town over which it rules, and the very size of 
the town, by providing a greater taxable area, increases 
the power of the corporation in this direction. But in many 
large towns the local authorities, not content with adding to 
the general amenities of the town, have adopted a policy 
of subsidizing individual inhabitants. This matter is so 
important that it deserves more than a passing illusion. 

Municipal charity rents. — The subsidizing policy every- 
where takes the form of providing certain persons with 
house room at less than the market price. In pursuance of 
this policy the defunct Metropolitan Board of Works, during 
its existence, sank more than a million sterling in securing 
sites for artisans' dwellings. With the same object the 
London County Council has .continued to dissipate public 
money at a rapid rate. On one re-housing scheme alone, 
the Boundary Street area in Bethnal Green, ;^2 70,000 has 
been spent for the benefit of 4300 persons, or at the rate 
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of j£6^ a-head. And this sum, like the previous million, be 
it well understood, is not a capital outlay that may be re- 
couped afterwards by the rents charged for the houses ; it 
is the actual net loss on the whole transaction.^ Again, 
on a small area in Holborn, a net loss of jCSoja has been 
incurred in order to re-house forty-one persons, or at the rate 
of over ;^2oo for each person housed. This is the most 
flagrant case of all, but on every re-housing scheme under- 
taken by the London County Council there has been some 
loss. On the schemes completed by the end of the year 
1904 the total realized loss was ;;f4 13,000, and it seems 
probable that at least as great a loss will be incurred on 
schemes still in progress. Take, for example, the Bourne 
Estate, also in the Holborn neighbourhood, purchased by 
the County Council in order to re-house persons displaced 
by the Holborn and Strand improvement. The cost price 
of this estate was ;^2oi,ooo. At that figure it was hopeless 
even to attempt to show a profit on the proposed housing 
scheme. The Council therefore began by writing down 
the value of the land to the arbitrary figure of ;£44»ooo > 
the remainder of the cost of the estate being charged to 
Street Improvements. Even after this writing down, the 
Council has to charge rents of from gs. 6d. to i is, a week 
for a three-roomed tenement in order to show a paper 
balance. The buildings will accommodate 2640 persons, 
so that there is a net loss to the ratepayers of nearly ;^6o 
for each person housed.^ 

Parliament partly to blame. — In defence of these opera- 
tions it is argued that the Council has no alternative, because 
it is compelled by Parliament to make provision for re- 

1 See Report of Commission on London Traffic, cd. 2597, p. 13. 

• Cd. 2597, p. la 
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housing the disturbed population either on or near the 
disturbed site. This defence at best merely distributes 
the blame between the Council and Parliament, but, as 
a matter of fact, the Council in its earlier days strongly 
supported, and pressed for, the very policy which it now 
claims has been forced upon it by Parliament In the 
case of the Bethnal Green scheme — the first and most 
expensive of these re-housing experiments — the Council 
deliberately decided to adopt the policy of charity rents. 
It decided that the rents of the new dwellings were to be 
fixed, not at the figure that free competition among possible 
tenants would determine, but at a figure suitable to the 
pocket of a ^'poor man"; and it came to this decision 
with its eyes open, fully knowing that there was other 
accommodation available for poor men on less expensive 
sites. The Committee of the County Council charged with 
the preparation of the Bethnal Green scheme pointed out 
that, at places a few miles from London, easily accessible by 
workmen's trains, good houses could be obtained in plenty, 
at moderate rents, even adding the train fare to the actual 
rent. "But," naively added the report, "your committee 
are aware that but a small number will avail themselves 
even of cheaper and better dwellings when they are at a 
distance from town life." Put in other language this means, 
that persons who prefer town life, but are too poor to indulge 
their preference at their own expense, may come to the 
County Council and get a subsidy sufficient to cover the 
extra rent of a town house. 

If the persons actually displaced were the same as the 
persons who obtain this subsidy there might be some 
defence for it, on the ground that these persons had a 
vested interest in their town residences. In practice, how- 
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ever, this is not the case. The original population disperses 
itself long before the new buildings are ready for occupa- 
tion. For example, in the Bethnal Green scheme, out 
of 5719 persons displaced, only eleven returned to the 
new dwellings.* 

Suburban building schemes. — Happily, the London 
County Council is at last beginning to grow tired of 
building workmen's houses on sites that are only suitable 
for expensive shops or banks or warehouses. Instead it 
has adopted the policy of buying suburban estates, where 
decent houses can be built at a comparatively moderate 
cost. These suburban schemes are an immense improve- 
ment on the old policy, but whether they will result in 
an actual profit to the ratepayer only the future can show. 
At present they are necessarily burdened with the cost of 
the undeveloped portion of the estates purchased. For 
example, at Tottenham, 225 acres came into the possession 
of the Council in November iqoi. By November 1904 
only five acres had been built over.* The Council wisely 
refrains from building more rapidly, lest it should increase 
the already large number of empty houses on its hands. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that it is fortunate for 
the ratepayers of London that Parliament has not yet, in 
obedience to the demands of the land-taxers, subjected 
these 220 acres of land held up by the County Council 
to an annual tax on their supposed building value. 

The policy of charity rents. — One word in conclusion 
with regard to the general policy of charity rents as applied 
to the provision of houses for the working classes in the 
centres of large towns. The kindly hearted philanthropists 

» See Cd. 2597, p. 14. 

' See Annual Report of London County Council for 1905, p. 144. 
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who are mainly responsible for initiating these charitable 
schemes, probably imagine that the poor persons who are 
provided with houses at less than the market price, will 
enjoy the net advantage of the reduced rent. This is not 
the case. Where competition for employment is as keen 
as it is among the poorer classes in large towns, any serious 
reduction in the necessary weekly expenditure will be 
quickly followed by a corresponding reduction in the 
weekly wage. It is not, in fact, the workman but the em- 
ployer who will pocket the subsidy provided by the ratepayer. 
There is also an administrative objection of a most serious 
character. It is easy enough to say that the rent for a 
three-roomed house shall be six shillings a week, but if the 
market price is ten shillings — ue. if plenty of persons are will- 
ing to take the rooms at ten shillings — ^how is the favoured 
tenant to be selected? Is he to be chosen because he had 
attended church regularly, or because he had voted straight 
at elections, or because he had given a suitable gratuity to 
the officer who had the letting of the rooms? None of 
these methods of selection is altogether desirable. And 
when this primary difficulty is surmounted, others remain. 
The "poor" man who has been installed in the six- 
shilling three-roomed house, may through luck or industry 
grow richer. Is he to be promptly evicted by the local 
authority ? Or, on the other hand, he may continue poor, 
but his family may increase. Is he to be inducted into a 
larger house at a still lower rent ? 

These are illustrations of the very serious difficulties 
that follow any attempt to depart from ordinary com- 
mercial principles in the letting of houses. But for our 
present purposes we are concerned only with the effect of 
such a system in promoting the overgrowth of large towns. 
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As to this there can be no dispute. Whether the benefit of 
the reduced rent granted by the municipal authority remains 
in the pocket of the poor man, as the philanthropist hopes, 
or whether it is appropriated by the employer as the econo- 
mist believes, in either case a direct encouragement is given 
to the increase of the urban population. 

Thus while every politician and writer in England verbally 
deplores the depopulation of the country side, both the 
imperial and municipal governments are persistently increas- 
ing the relative advantages of town life. Until this policy 
is abandoned it is useless either to tinker with the laws of 
land tenure, or to introduce any wholesale scheme of 
nationalization of the soil. Towns will continue to grow 
more and more populous until the nation makes up its mind 
to transplant town industries into the country, and to increase 
in every way the attractiveness of country life. 



CHAPTER X. 

MINING ROYALTIES. 

Popular opinion has attached perhaps rather more im* 
portance to the question of mining rents and royalties than 
the subject deserves. Undoubtedly the mining industry is 
one of the most important in the kingdom, both directly 
and for its influence on other industries. Undoubtedly, too, 
mining rents and royalties are a nuisance to the persons who 
have to pay them, and the total sums paid under these 
heads are considerable. But these premises are by no 
means sufficient to authorize the popular conclusion, that 
the system of royalties is an oppressive tax on one of the 
staple industries of the kingdom. 

Boyalty and dead-rent. — First, it is well to be quite clear 
what mining royalties are. The rent of a mine, it is obvious 
at first sight, cannot be regulated in exactly the same way as 
the rent of a farm. A farm is generally improved by culti- 
vation ; a mine is of necessity gradually exhausted as the 
process of working is continued. If, therefore, the owner 
of a mine were merely to stipulate for a fixed annual rent, 
the lessee might by rapid working get all the coal out in 
a few years, and the owner would receive only the same 
number of years' rent. To avoid this risk, the universal 
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practice of owners of mines is to charge a royalty on each 
ton of mineral raised. But, again, if this were the only 
arrangement, a lessee might, for motives of his own, work 
the mine so slowly that the owner's annual income would be 
very small. Hence, the royalty charge is always accompanied 
by a stipulation that a certain minimum sum, called the 
" dead-rent," shall be paid each year. This, on the other 
hand, might be a hardship on the lessee who gets up less 
coal in any one year than will cover the dead-rent Conse- 
quently, he is generally allowed to make up the deficiency — 
the "shorts" — ^in the immediately succeeding years. Briefly, 
then, the main charge upon a mine is a royalty on each ton 
of mineral raised, subject to certain financial stipulations to 
secure the continuous working of the mine. 

Way-leaves, above and below ground. — In addition to 
this main charge made by the owner of the mine, there are 
certain minor charges made by neighbouring landowners or 
mine-owners. In order to get the coal from the mouth of 
the pit to the market it is often necessary to cross private 
property, and the owners insist on being paid for the " way- 
leave." Or it may happen that a seam of coal is most con- 
veniently worked by getting at it through an existing mine. 
Here again a ** way-leave " must be paid for. And since it 
is in this case necessary to make an opening between the 
two mines, a further charge is also made, under the name of 
** in-stroke " or " out-stroke," according to the point of view. 
Sometimes, also, the owner of the first mine makes a 
separate charge for the use of the shaft of his mine. But 
all these three charges it will be seen are really part of the 
same charge, arising out of the divided ownership of the 
land. Thus, essentially mining rents and royalties consist 
of (a) the royalty charge made by the owner of the mine, 
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{b) the way-leave charged by the owner of the adjoining 
land. 

The ratio between royalties and produce. — Next, as to 
the amount of these charges. The Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties, after a series of careful inquiries, both 
of the lessors and of the lessees of mines, arrived at the 
following figures for the year 1889 ^ : — 



United Kingdom 1889. 


Output 


RoyalUes. 


Way-leaves. 


Coal ... . 
Ironstone and Iron Ore . 
All other metals 


Tons. 

176,916,724 

14,546,105 

... 


;f 4,008,353 

561,122 

87,068 


;f 201,916 
14,781 


Total . 


... 


;f 4,656,543 


;t2i6,697 



Thus in 1889 the total of royalties and way - leaves 
on coal, iron, and all other minerals was under 
;;^5,ooo,ooo a year. Since that date there has been a 
large increase in the output of coal. In 1904 the output 
of coal was 232,000,000 tons, and the output of iron ore 
was 13,800,000 tons. 

Assuming that the royalties are still at, roughly, the same 
rates as in 1889, the total royalties and way-leaves now 
levied on coal would be about ;;^5, 5 10,000, and on iron 
;^547,ooo, or, with other minerals, a total of about 
;£6, 1 50,000.- As may readily be imagined, the rate of the 
royalty varies greatly in different parts of the country and 
for different mines, according to the quality and accessi- 
bility of the mineral. The following table of royalties on 
coal in 1889 is summarized from figures given by the Royal 
Commission : — 

^ See C. 6980, published in 1893. 
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Rates of Royalty on 


Coal in 18S9. 




In pence per ton. 




CoAl Fields. 


jeia ftxinnmiyiT 


Miiiiniuin« 


Average. 


Forest of Dean 






3 


North Wales 








10 




4 


Northumberland . 






* 


10 


»i 


4 


Derbyshire 














Notts . . . 








6 


4 


4i 


Leicestershire 














Durham 








10 


2i 


5 


North Staffordshire 








... 




5i 


Lancashire . 














Yorkshire . 














Cheshire 










... 


6 


Shropshire . 














Bristol 














Cumberland 






, / 








Westmoreland 














South Staffordshire 








8 


3 


6 


Warwickshire 














Worcestershire . 














South Wales 








9 


4 


6 


Fifeshire 








14 


3 


6 


West Scotland . 








15 


4 


7 



The above figures, varying from 2^d. to is. $d. per ton, 
indicate plainly that mining royalties are not, as some 
people apparently imagine, a compulsory tax, but are a rent 
paid for superior advantages. Professor Sorley of University 
College, Cardiff, who has made a special study of the sub- 
ject, and who was one of the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission, quotes ^ the remark of a colliery master, that 
he would sooner pay half-a-crown a ton for some mines than 
get others for nothing. This can only mean, as regards 
the higher royalties at any rate, that the lessee of a mine 
merely pays for the special advantages he is enabled to 
utilize ; he pays in fact a rent and not a tax. 
^ In a pamphlet on Afining Royalties. 
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Is there any miniiniiin rent equiTalent to a tax? — ^With 
the lower royalties the matter becomes slightly different. 
In order to get at any seam of coal it is necessary to break 
up and disfigure the surface of the land somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The land thus taken might 
have been used for tillage or pasturage, and this possible 
alternative use will, as pointed out in a previous chapter, 
make a minimum rent for the mine beneath. Nor is this 
the only consideration. Something must be allowed for the 
actual disfigurement of the surrounding country that results 
from mining operations. A landowner will not allow his 
estate to be permanently disfigured unless he receives an 
appreciable pecuniary advantage. So that it may safely be 
said that the minimum rent of a mine is always considerably 
more than the agricultural rent of the land destroyed. In 
addition, the lessee is generally required at the end of his 
lease to pay a fine sufficient in amount to restore the surface 
of the land to its original condition. Some payment must 
obviously be made to meet these charges, and this pay- 
ment, whatever it may be, constitutes a minimum royalty 
on every coal-mine in Great Britain, and is a real tax on 
British coal, which must be either added to the price the 
consumer pays, or taken from the wages the colliers earn, 
or from the profits of the coal masters. 

MinlmnTn rent cannot be abolished. — Unfortunately, we 
cannot ascertain, or even guess at, the amount of this 
minimum rent. It is hopeless to attempt to estimate the 
money value at which the landowner assesses the amenity 
of his estate ; and it is equally hopeless to try to calculate 
what charge per ton of mineral raised would be required 
to make up the agricultural rent of the small piece of land 
occupied by the debris at the mouth of the mine. We do 
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not know whether the royalty to meet these necessary 
charges would be twopence, or a penny, or only a farthing 
a ton. The means for making the calculation simply do not 
exist. But this we can say, that whatever this minimum rent 
may be in amount, it would equally exist if minerals were 
nationalized. For the minimum rent only arises because of 
the alternative uses to which the surface of the land can be 
put, and because of the disfigurement made by mining 
debris. On both these accounts the owner of the soil 
would be justly entitled to compensation, whether the 
ownership of the minerals under the soil remained with him 
or passed to the State. Consequently, the true minimum 
rent or royalty, the rent which alone forms a real tax upon 
mineral production, cannot be abolished by any process 
short of a grant of public money to mining lessees. If the 
State were to take upon itself the compensation of every 
landowner for the destruction and disfigurement of his fields 
by mining operations, the only burden that lies upon the 
mineral industry would be at once removed. Nor would 
the expense be very serious. It may, however, safely be 
prophesied that the public would object to paying any sub- 
sidy, however small, in order to relieve a particular industry 
from an economic burden, which in a greater or less d^ee 
is common to all industries. 

Foreign ronts and royalties. — It is, however, frequently 
asserted that foreign royalties are lower than British 
royalties, and that the difference acts as a handicap upon 
British collieries. Even if the first part of the assertion 
were accurate, the second part by no means follows. It 
would be as reasonable to argue that a farmer who is 
paying £2 an acre for good land is handicapped because 
his neighbour is only paying los. an acre for bad land. As 

N 
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a matter of fact, however, it is by no means certain that 
foreign royalties are lower than British royalties. 

Royalties in the United States. — In the United States, 
where the system of private property in minerals is identical 
with our own, the Royal Commission reports as follows^: — 

" In respect to the rates of royalty, it would seem that 
they are somewhat higher than those paid by lessees of 
minerals in England. Dr. Raymond gives the royalty on 
bituminous coal at from a minimum of 2^d. to a maximum 
of IS, 4d. per ton, the average being jd. The royalties upon 
anthracite coal range up to 2S. 6d. per ton of coal marketed, 
and the average may be taken at from is. $d. to is. Sd. 
Upon iron ore the average royalty is about 2S. per ton on 
magnetic iron ore, and somewhat less upon haematite. On 
the cause of the difference between royalties Dr. Raymond 
said : ' With us the royalty always settles itself according 
to special advantages. The lowest royalty is the royalty 
that must be paid, or else the landowner would not care to 
let the mine be worked. On the top of that you have all 
these higher royalties coming in to represent special natural 
advantages.'" 

Boyalties on the Continent. — The system of dealing 
with minerals in France, and on the Continent generally, is 
different from that which prevails in England and the 
United States. The proprietor of the surface has no legal 
right to the minerals underneath. Minerals in France are 
the property of no one, not even of the State itself, until 
the State confers ownership by granting a concession. In 
return for the concession the State exacts a nominal royalty, 
and it is this State royalty which is often compared with 
the royalties paid in England. The State royalty is, how- 

* Royal Commission Report, C. 6980, p. $1. 
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ever, only part of what the concessionaire has to pay. In 
addition he must pay another small royalty to the surface 
owner, and, further, he must compensate the surface owner, 
on a generous scale, for any damage done to the surface. 
The bulk, however, of the real royalty — />. of the real 
economic rent of the mine — is retained by the concessionaire 
himself, as is proved by the fact that he can either lease or 
sell his concession for a substantial figure. Leasing is in 
practice rare on the Continent, though sales to companies 
are common. Where a lease does take place, " the usual 
term is thirty or forty years, and the royalty, the sum agreed 
upon by the parties, is often as high as 7^. or 8^." ^ It is 
this 7^. or M,y added to the charges that the concessionaire 
himself has to meet, that ought to be compared with the 
royalties in Great Britain. When a concessionaire neither 
leases nor sells his concession he simply keeps the greater 
part of the royalty in his own pocket In the words of the 
Royal Commission ^ : 

" No evidence has been given to show that a concession-' 
aire who secures a rich mine sells the produce at a lower 
price than his neighbour, so as to give any portion of his 
advantage to the consumer. Nor has any evidence been 
given to show that any portion of it goes to the miner ; the 
probability is that the concessionaire himself takes it as an 
extra profit, and the great increase in the value of mining 
shares in France tends to bear out this conclusion. If this 
be so, the system has the effect of handing over to the 
concessionaire the greater portion of that 'economic 
royalty ' (less the tax paid to the State), which in England 
is taken by the landowner." 

1 C. 6980, p. 68. 
« C. 6980, p. 74. 
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The above quotation, and the remarks that precede it, 
apply specially to France, but in principle they are equally 
applicable to the system that prevails in Germany and 
Belgium. There is, in fact, no reason whatever to believe 
that the royalties in Great Britain in any way handicap the 
British mineral industries in their competition with corre- 
sponding industries in foreign countries. Both on the 
Continent and in Great Britain the difference between good 
mines and bad mines is represented by an economic rent 
or royalty, and whether this is appropriated by a landowner 
or by a concessionaire makes no difference to the rest of 
the community. Neither prices nor wages are affected by 
this economic rent It follows them ; they do not follow it 

The colliery lessee is a free agent. — To the line of 
argument followed in the preceding paragraphs, it may be 
objected that it is based on theoretical considerations which 
may not be true in actual practice. In many cases this 
objection would be undoubtedly serious, and might even 
alter the whole aspect of the question. For example, in the 
case of farm rents our theory ought always to be modified 
by the reflection that farmers are not universally free to 
bargain. They are often tied to one spot by inertia or 
by sentiment, and will sometimes pay an excessive rent 
rather than leave the farm they have been brought up in. 
Moreover, the farmer is generally in a weaker economic 
and social position than the landlord, and is to this extent 
at a disadvantage in bargaining. But all this is reversed in 
the case of collieries. All the more important collieries are 
worked by wealthy capitalists or by powerful companies. 
The same capitalist or company may have leases with three 
or four landowners, and if there is any inequality in bargain- 
ing, the inequality is in favour of the lessee. Undoubtedly, 
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lessees sometimes make bad bargains. But that is an 
accident to which all business men are liable ; and it can 
hardly be seriously argued that one of the duties of the 
State is to come to the rescue of every person who, on 
occasion, makes a bad bargain. Colliery masters have, 
however, ingeniously contrived to enlist public sympathy 
in their favour, by pretending that mining royalties keep 
down miners' wages. The device is no new one in our 
history, and in the history of other countries. Protectionist 
manufacturers abroad, in petitioning for prohibitive tariffs, 
always talk of the woes of their workpeople ; and English 
landowners for generations taxed the food of the whole 
country for the benefit of the "poor farmer." 

The popular demand. — In the light of the above con- 
siderations we can now examine the popular outcry against 
mining royalties. The most popular cry undoubtedly — 
because it is the easiest to repeat — is for the "abolition 
of mining rents and royalties." It is unnecessary to 
make any elaborate answer to this demand. The rents of 
mines vary within very wide limits, according to the quality 
of the coal and the convenience of the mine. The remark 
of a colliery owner has already been quoted, that he would 
sooner pay half-a-crown a ton for some mines than nothing 
a ton for others. Supposing this man in occupation of the 
rich mine to which he referred, why should he receive from 
the general taxpayer a subsidy of half-a-crown on each ton of 
coal he raises, while the occupier of the zero mine receives 
nothing? Or, to put the same question more generally, 
why should South Wales receive an average State subsidy 
of sixpence a ton, while Durham receives only fourpence? 

The demand for regulation. — A more intelligible demand 
is sometimes made for the " regulation " of mining rents 
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and royalties. It is alleged that the charges made by the 
owners of the soil and of the minerals beneath are complicated 
and oppressive. There is first the main royalty, with the 
"dead-rent "arrangement attached to it; then the various 
way-leaves charged by different proprietors. These should 
be regulated, it is said. But how? The capitalists who 
enter upon the business of mining are surely as competent 
to take care of themselves as any section of persons in the 
community. If they preferred any less complicated arrange- 
ments than those now common, they would probably make 
them. When a question of wages is raised, the colliery 
masters are ready enough to combine to crush their men ; 
it is absurd to suppose that they could not equally well 
combine against obstinate landowners. For example^ much 
good sympathy is wasted on the poor lessee — ^probably a 
coal company with a capital of half-a-million — ^who after 
paying a heavy royalty to one landowner, has to pay a way« 
leave to another, in order to get the coal away from the pit 
It does not seem to have occurred to these ready sympa- 
thizers that if the way-leave to the second landowner could 
have been avoided, the first landowner would have been 
able to demand a higher royalty. 

All these questions of detail with regard to the regulation 
of mining property were dealt with fully by the Royal 
Commission, and various recommendations were made. 
Among these may be mentioned the following : — 

" That where the surface belongs to one person and the 
subjacent minerals to another, greater facilities should be 
provided for working the minerals. 

" That greater facilities should be afforded to tenants for 
life of settled estates, and to corporations and public bodies 
for dealing with mineral property. 
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"That measures shall be taken to prevent the obstacles 
that are likely to arise in Ireland to the development of 
minerals owing to the multiplication of small owners. 

" That where the owners of mineral property are unreason- 
ably debarred by intervening landowners from obtaining 
access to a public road or railway or canal, they should 
have some power of appeal to a judicial tribunal." 

These points are, doubtless, important in themselves, 
but they obviously have little bearing on the broad ques- 
tion of the effect of mining rents and royalties on the 
mineral industries of Great Britain. On this broad question 
the report of the Royal Commission was unanimous and 
emphatic, and must be regarded a$ final. The Commission 
was an exceptionally strong one. It included typical 
representatives both of the mine owners and of mining 
companies. It included impartial economists like Prof. 
J. £. C. Munro and the late Ix)rd Northbrook, and it 
included such well-known spokesmen of the miners as Mr. 
Thomas Burt and Mr. William Abraham. After spending 
two and a half years in an elaborate and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the whole subject the Commission repprted 
unanimously on the main question as follows : — 

" We are of opinion that the system of royalties has not 
interfered with the general development of the mineral 
resources of the United Kingdom or with the export trade 
in coal with foreign countries. 

" We do not consider that the terms and conditions under 
which these payments are made are, generally speaking, 
such as to require interference by legislation." 



CHAPTER XL 

LINES OF RSFORBf. 

The preceding chapters have largely been occupied with 
the consideration of various proposals for specially taxing 
land and the minerals under the land At the present time 
these are practically the only proposals before the country 
that tend in the direction of land nationalization. There 
are, perhaps, still a few people who, following Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, advocate the nationalization of the land 
by means of State purchase, in order to establish a vast 
system of peasant holdings. This project, however, com- 
mands no popular support. Small holdings are doubtless 
desirable, in situations and on soils where they can be 
made successful, but their establishment can certainly be 
secured without the abolition of private property in land. 
Indeed, most of the work that has so far been done in 
Great Britain towards the establishment of small holdings 
has been done by private landowners acting either from 
a sense of public duty or from an enlightened appreciation 
of their own self-interest. In Ireland small holdings have 
long been in many districts the prevailing system of tenure, 
and the system has not been so brilliantly successful as to 
invite imitation. Doubtless there are many other causes, 
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besides the smallness of the holdings, to account for the 
unhappy features of Irish agricultural life; but it is im- 
possible to get over the fact that a small tenant is more at 
the mercy of his landlord than a large farmer. It is because 
of this fact that Parliament has so frequently intervened to 
protect the tenant in Ireland, while leaving the tenant in 
England to protect himself. 

Warnings from Ireland. — The Irish Land Act of 1881 
put the tenant of agricultural land in Ireland in a better 
position than probably any other farm tenant in the world. 
He was given absolute security of tenure, and his obligations 
to the owner were limited to the payment of a rent fixed by 
judicial authority. That the judicial rents were in practice 
moderate is proved by the fact that the tenant could nearly 
always sell his tenant right for a substantial sum, and often 
for much more than the price of the freehold. Nor can it 
be seriously maintained that the Irish tenant was really 
anxious to become the owner of his farm. He was at any- 
rate so far content with his position as judicial tenant that 
he refused to pay a single penny piece for the acquisition of 
the freehold, and the process of converting him from a 
tenant into a freeholder could only be effected with the 
aid of a substantial money bribe. The system of bribing 
Irish tenants to become freeholders began on a small scale 
under the various Land Purchase Acts, for which the 
Unionist party was responsible in the eighties. Under 
these Acts the credit of the United Kingdom was used to 
enable Irish tenants to obtain the freehold of their farms 
upon exceptionally favourable terms. The process cannot 
be called buying, because the tenant paid nothing. Indeed, 
he paid less than nothing. Instead of the judicial rent he 
paid a terminable annuity which was actually less than the 
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pemuuient rent Bat while paying lets he reodived mofe^ 
fbr he acquired all tfie famdlcod's rights over the bod in 
additioD to hia own rights as tenant 

Oaagw ef natng State endtt^-No excuse was ever 
vouchsafed for such a departure £tom Ae principles of 
sound commeroe and of dementaiy justice. Doubtless 
many of the Irish tenants who received the benefits of diis 
Act were poor men; but tfie State has no ri|^t to be 
generous to a man merely because he is poor, fbr much of 
its money is derived from the taseation of men who may be 
equally poor, or even poorer. Moreover, if tiie State makes 
a free gift to one poor man, odier poor men may fiurly 
daim similar free gifts, and to admit all such daims would 
invdve national bankruptcy. It follows that, irtierever the 
credit of the State is used lor the benefit of particular in- 
dividuals, they should be required to pay something for the 
benefit The Irish tenants who were allowed in die eighties 
to use the credit of the State paid nothing for that mag* 
nificent privilege, and, as a necessary consequence, othor 
Irish tenants set up a claim that the privilege should be 
extended to them. That is the real origin of the Land 
Purchase Act of 1903 — an Act which pledges the credit of 
the United Kingdom to the extent of at feast ;^ioo,ooo,ooo 
while making a free gift of £1 2,000,000 to Irish landowners. 
The dangers involved in this Act are as yet only dimly 
visible, but already the constant flotation of loans for the 
purchase of Irish land is having a serious effect upon 
national credit, as represented by the price of Consols. 
As a necessary consequence, everybody who wants to borrow 
money for industrial, commercial, or agricultural development 
has to pay a higher rate of interest, because certain persons 
in Ireland have been allowed to appropriate the credit of 
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the State to their private advantage without paying 
for it. 

Subsidizing the few at the expense of the many.— If there 
had been reason to believe that Irish tenants preferred to 
be freeholders rather than to remain judicial tenants, they 
should have been called upon to demonstrate their bona 
fides by paying an annuity larger than their previous rent. 
The credit of the State might then with safety have been 
employed not merely to help the particular Irish tenants 
who wished to become freeholders, but simultaneously to 
benefit the rest of the community. Not only would less 
State capital have been required, and less risk involved, but 
a substantial profit would have been made by the State on 
each transaction, and that profit would justly have been 
devoted either to reducing the national debt or to works of 
public utility in Great Britain and Ireland. Under the 
false principles applied on a gigantic scale in 1903, 
the whole advantage of the use of national credit has 
gone into the pockets of private persons, many of whom 
were already wealthy, and none of whom were demon- 
strably more meritorious than thje rest of the nation. Nor 
have we any guarantee that this free gift from the general 
body of British and Irish taxpayers to a limited number of 
Irish persons, or persons owning Irish land, will secure any 
real advance either in Irish agriculture or in the general 
condition of the Irish peasantry. The evils that prevailed 
in Ireland under the system of peasant tenancy are well 
known to all the world ; the evils of peasant ownership in 
Ireland have yet to be experienced. 

Small holdings. — The above remarks are not to be 
interpreted as a general attack upon small holdings or upon 
peasant ownership, they are only meant as a warning 
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against the assumption, too frequently made, that small hold- 
ings, especially if they be freehold, are a panacea for every 
agricultural trouble. On the contrary, those who have 
given serious study to the subject know that the success of 
small holdings depends upon the concurrence of a number 
of favourable conditions, many of which are somewhat 
difficult to secure. An admirable analysis of the conditions 
necessary to success is to be found in a little pamphlet 
published by the Co-operative Small Holdings Society,^ 
and a study of this pamphlet may be recommended, both 
as a corrective of exaggerated hopes and as a guide to 
practical work. 

In cases where some special crop can be raised — ^fruit 
or flowers or vegetables — and where the soil and lie of the 
land are favourable, and the railway facilities good, small \ 
holders do well, especially if they are willing to co-operate 
with one another. On the other hand, experience goes to 
show that for ordinary mixed farming, on average land, the 
small holder is at a disadvantage as compared with men 
who can afford to farm two or three hundred, up to a 
thousand acres. A farmer must have buildings and im- 
plements as well as land, and the buildings and implements 
that are desirable for a farm of fifty acres will almost suffice 
for a farm of two hundred. There is thus a heavy initial 
waste of capital in small holdings. Nor can the little 
farmer ever hope to buy so cheaply as the farmer who 
commands a larger capital, nor can he so easily afford to 
wait for his own time before selling his produce. 

The personal element. — A point on which stress is wisely 
laid in the little book above referred to is the personal 

^ TAg Small Holdings of England^ by L. Jebb. Co-operative Small 
Holdings Society, lo Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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element — an element that is too apt to be overlooked by 
reformers, who deal in generalities. Speaking of the im- 
portance of a careful selection of tenants, the writer 
says : — 

** An indiscriminate selection of tenants is one of the surest 
ways to court failure, however favourable other conditions 
may be. It is not enough to get the honest, hard-working 
thrifty man — you want a large percentage of the type of 
man who understands the cultivation of the district. ... In 
places where small holdings exist to any large extent, and 
where there is always a chance for the small man to get on to 
the land, the best tenants are secured by a process of natural 
selection. This seems much the most desirable way of set- 
tling the question, and is one of the arguments for fostering 
small holdings in places where they already exist. Those 
who wish to create small holdings in places where they have 
never existed will find themselves confronted by the difficulty 
that the fit and the unfit are very likely to get equal chances, 
especially if some system of easy payment or cheap borrow- 
ing of capital accompanies the scheme.'' 

This warning may well be pondered over by those persons 
who imagine that nothing but an Act of Parliament and a 
State grant is needed to convert the unemployed slum 
dwellers of East London into successful peasant farmers. 

Farm labourer v. peasant ilEurnier. — Even agricultural 
labourers who have spent all their lives on the land are 
often quite unfitted to start farming on their own account. 
They are rarely familiar with the commercial side of farming, 
the art of buying and selling to the best advantage, and still 
more rarely have they courage to face the incessant toil and 
the harassing anxiety that farming on a small scale involves. 

Where the special conditions requisite for success are 
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lacking^ an agricultural labourer it generally fiur better off 
as a weekly wage-earner than he would be as a stroggUng 
farmer. It is too often forgotten that the economic events 
of the past half century have immensely improved tfie 
position oi the English &rm labourer. His food and 
dothing are both cheaper and better than they wetei and 
though his housing still leaves much to be desired it 
has been very greatly improved, and is improving. Even 
more important is the increased security of regular employ* 
mcnt that he now enjojrs. There are so many occupations 
to which an agricultural labourer can now turn that fiumen 
have the greatest difficulty in retaining men for the on- 
eicifeing and underpaid work which is the lot crf'the ordinaiy 
fisrm hand ; consequently any moderately steady man can be 
sure of regular employment That security, even thongjh 
the wages are low, puts himon a better position than many 
a little fiurmer, who may have all his savings swept away bf 
a bad season or an unfavourable turn of the market 

British v. Danish agrieultnre. — Bearing this consideration 
in mind — and it is a consideration which has been frequently 
pressed upon the present writer by agricultural labourers 
themselves — it would be well for land reformers to keep 
their eyes open to the possibilities of the large or moderate 
sized farm. It is by means of such farms that the bulk of 
the agricultural industry of Great Britain is carried on, and 
on the whole the agriculture of England and Scotland 
appears to yield at least as good results as that of any other 
country. Not only do our farmers produce crops which 
compare favourably with the production of other comitries, 
but they are able to enjoy for themselves, and to allow their 
labourers to enjoy, a far higher standard of comfort than is 
to be found among the corresponding classes on the Con- 
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tinent of Europe. Even in Denmark, which is in many ways 
a model agricultural country, the results are achieved at the 
cost of efforts and economies that most Englishmen would 
not care to face. On this point the following quotations 
from a recent essay on the Development of Agriculture 
in Denmark are Worth attention ^ : — 

"The prosperity [of Danish agriculture], however, is 
relative to the economic condition of the country, and it 
must not be assumed that it always arises from profits such 
as would satisfy an English tenant farmer. The difficulty 
of arriving at agricultural profits is great, but it is probable 
that the Danish agriculturist generally is satisfied with smaller 
returns than would be looked for in England. The rate of 
wages is lower, and thrift is a national characteristic. . . . 
Profits can be more easily dispensed with in the absence of a 
fixed rent ; wages are frequently a negligible item ; what is 
lacking in capital can be made up by unceasing toil not 
only on the part of the farmer, but of his whole family." 

These passages are taken from what may otherwise be 
described as an enthusiastic tribute to the Danish agricul- 
tural system. They amount to a confession that, even 
where peasant proprietary is to be seen at its best, the 
economic results are not such as would satisfy either 
farmers or labourers accustomed to English standards. If 
that is the case, surely it would be well for land reformers 
in Great Britain to consider whether it is not wiser to work 
for the improvement of our present system rather than to 
attempt to replace it by a system which would leave both 
farmers and labourers poorer and harder worked than they 
are now. 

* "The Development of Agriculture in Denmark," by R. J. 
Thompson." Toumal of the Royal Statistical Society ^ June 1906. 
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Oompansatkni fbr impvoTwiiAiiti. — In this connectioii the 
most important point is the question oi compensation 6Mr 
improvements. The old Common Law gives to the owner 
of the soil whatever is attached to the soil, and under this 
rule any improvement of any kind effected by a tenant can 
be appropriated by the landlord. The obvious injustice of 
this arrangement, and the growing importance of the tenant 
fiurmer's vote, have together induced Parliament within recent 
yearstopassseveralActsgiving to the tenant of agricultund 
land, under certain conditions, a property in the improve* 
ments made by himself. In spite of this recent lq;islatio& 
the law is still in an unsatisfactory state. Tenants complain 
that they are debarred from making improvemoits which 
would be beneficial to the land as well as profitable to them- 
selves; landlords complain that they are compelled to pay 
for so-called improvements which have added nothing to 
the letting value (^ the land. Parliament is stiU engaged 
upon the problem, and is likely to be for many years to come. 
Probably no complete solution will ever be found, for how- 
ever carefully Acts of Parliament may be drafted — and 
generally they are drafted with very little care — it will always 
be possible for the grasping landlord or the dishonest tenant 
to defeat the intentions of the legislature. 

A free hand for the fEurmer. — The ideal to be aimed at 
is to give a free hand to the capitalist farmer, so that men 
of intelligence and enterprise may be willing to put their 
money into farming and to try new experiments on a large 
scale. The owner of the soil ought not to be permitted to 
prevent such developments, either by refusing to sell his 
land or by withholding from his tenants permission to make 
improvements. If he prefers not to sell, the conditions on 
which he is allowed to let should be so framed as to give the 
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maximum of freedom and security to the tenant. Of course, 
the tenant would have to bear the loss of his own failures, 
but where he succeeded in effecting a real improvement, of 
more than temporary value, he should be entitled to claim 
at the end of his tenancy full compensation for the value he 
was leaving behind him. Probably the best way of dealing 
with the complicated questions of fact, that would neces- 
sarily arise, will be found in a system of local arbitration. 
The principle guiding the court would be that the property 
in an improvement belonged to the improver and not to 
the freeholder; the question for the court to determine 
would be whether or not the freehold had been improved. 
In the case of agricultural land, a jury composed of neigh- 
bouring farmers and landowners, familiar with the district, 
would quickly decide this question of fact. If the jury 
found that the land had been so improved by the tenant 
that it would command a higher rent, or sell for a better 
price, the landowner would be required to pay for what 
he gained. If, on the other hand, the farm had been let 
down by bad cultivation, or spoilt by unwise alterations, the 
tenant would be liable for the consequences of his own 
conduct. 

In the case of houses, it is not so easy to determine 
whether a particular alteration is an improvement from a 
commercial point of view ; but that is not a sufficient reason 
for giving to the landowner the right to confiscate every 
improvement. It may safely be prophesied that if a tenant 
had power on the expiration of his tenancy to remove 
everything which he had added to the freehold, whether it 
were a whole house or an ornamental chimney-piece, the 
two parties would soon discover some way of coming to 
terms. Under these conditions, applied mutatis mutandis^ 
o 
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both to agricaltund and to turbftn tenancies, the necessitj for 
askuig4he landlord's consent to diis or that improwemeiA 
would disi^ypear. The only case in which the landowner 
would have ground for interference would be if the tenant 
proposed to do somediing which would interfere widi tfie 
amenity or commercial value of the rest of the estate; tor 
example, in the country, building a jam fitctory in a need- 
lessly prominent position. 

The acrieoltoial laboorer^a wages.— Another matter of 
supreme importance to the development of agriculture in 
England is the remuneration of the agricultural labourer. 
It was pointed out above that the position of tiie English 
&nn hand has immensdy improved in the past fifty yean, 
but in spite of this improvement he still remains one of the 
worst paid persons in the whole community. This fact is 
due to social rather than to economic causes. An agri- 
cultural labourer who knows hb work is — as Adam 
Smith long ago pointed out — a skilled man. He has 
acquired a mass of valuable knowledge about crops and 
seasons and soils ; he knows a great deal about the treat- 
ment of animals in health and in disease ; and he easily 
learns how to manage agricultural machinery ; he is, more- 
over, possessed of much manual dexterity and quickness of 
eye, as any amateur will soon discover if he tries to 
compete with a trained labourer in guiding a plough, or 
trimming a hedge, or building a stack. Yet men possessing 
this wide knowledge and varied skill are paid not merely less 
than a mechanic, with his comparatively limited range of 
acquirements, but less also in many cases than the unskilled 
labourer who waits upon the mechanic. Custom alone is 
responsible for this inequality. The agricultural labourer of 
to-day is the lineal descendant of the predial slave of an 
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earlier epoch, and the incidents of his origin still drag him 
down. The rural mind, even in districts within easy reach 
of London, is not yet accustomed to the idea that the farm 
hand ought to be an entirely free man. The farmer likes 
the labourer to be dependent, and he regards the suggestion 
that he should pay more wages to his labourers and less rent 
to his landlord as something akin to social blasphemy. 
What landowners might do. — It is this attitude of mind 
that explains why farmers will allow their best men to drift 
away to the towns and then complain that only the incom- 
petents are left. As a means of mitigating the resulting 
evil, it may be suggested to those landlords — and they are 
many — who regard their property not merely as a private 
possession, but also as a public trust, that they should 
deliberately set themselves to encourage their tenants to 
pay higher wages to farm hands. The first step is to 
improve the wages of the men employed by the estate. 
If the farmers in the neighbourhood complain that 
they cannot follow this example unless their rents are re- 
duced, the landowner of the type to whom this appeal is 
made ought not to hesitate to face the reduction. This 
may sound a quixotic suggestion, but it must be re- 
membered that there are very few landowners in Great 
Britain who do not spend a considerable portion of their 
income upon public or private charity. Many of these 
charities, however well intentioned they may be, are posi- 
tively mischievous in effect, and there are certainly few 
charities of any kind that render so much service to the 
nation as would be rendered by an improvement in the 
position of the agricultural labourer. For example, much of 
the money now poured into London hospitals might be 
altogether saved if the farm labourer received a sufficient 
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wage to encourage him to remain in the country, and there 
bring up his family. In effect, the suggestion here made is 
that landowners should devote less of their income to mis- 
cellaneous charities and more to the remuneration of the 
men on whose labour that income so largely depends. The 
suggestion is made because the under-payment of agri- 
cultural labourers appears to be mainly the result of tradition 
and social prejudice, and these obstacles to progress are not 
likely to be removed except by deliberate and conscious 
effort. If the suggestion were acted upon by any consider- 
able number of landowners it would probably break down 
the superstition that an agricultural labourer ought to be 
worse paid than anybody else, and we should succeed in 
retaining on the land some of the brain and muscle that 
are now leaving it 

Bural housing. — One of the practical grievances from 
which the agricultural labourer suffers is lack of suitable 
house room. This is really only another aspect of the 
wages question. If a farm labourer received a sufficient 
wage he would be able to pay an adequate rent for a house, 
and the house would then be provided by that useful and un- 
fairly abused person, the speculative builder. The difficulty 
is that bricklayers and carpenters and plumbers are paid 
at such a relatively high rate, as compared with the farm 
labourer, that he cannot afford to employ their services. 
Where new cottages are built for agricultural labourers it is 
usually the landowner who builds them at his own expense, 
and lets them at rents which represent an utterly inadequate 
return upon the capital expended. The landowner looks 
upon the matter either as charity or as part of the necessary 
outlay upon his estate. Both views are unsound. There 
would be no need for charity if the labourer received a 
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sufficient wage, and, granted that primary condition, the 
landowner need not concern himself with the provision of 
cottages, or, if he chose to do so, could make a legitimate 
profit out of the business. What actually happens is that 
the landowner first draws from the farmer an excessive rent, 
arising out of the low wages of the labourers employed, and 
then refunds part of the rent to the labourers in the form 
of cottages at charity rents. Thus the rural housing problem 
lies in the centre of a vicious circle, from which the only 
way of escape is by increasing the wages of the agricultural 
labourer. 

Gardens instead of allotments. — In this connection it is 
important to point out that one of the great needs of an 
agricultural labourer is a good garden attached to his 
cottage. An allotment is a very poor substitute for 
a garden. When a man has done a hard day's work 
on a farm, and has had a fairly long walk to his home, 
he is not in the mood to start out again on a fresh journey, 
carrying two or three heavy tools. On the other hand, if 
he has a garden attached to his cottage he can step out at 
once, directly he has had his tea, and do whatever job most 
requires doing. Moreover, every cottage produces some 
refuse, and the labourer who has a garden, even if he has 
no pig, will utilize much of this refuse for manure, but 
would probably hesitate to carry it to a distant allotment 
Finally with a garden when the produce is ready for consump- 
tion it is on the spot. The wife can dig up a few potatoes 
or cut the cabbages at any moment if they are in the garden, 
but if they are in a more or less distant allotment a regular 
journey has to be made to fetch them. For these con- 
siderations, which are obvious enough to men and women 
who live in cottages, a labourer will generally prefer to pay 
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IS. SL rod (£^ an acre) for garden ground rather than 6d. 
a rod for an allotment. So important is this question of 
gardens, not only in piurely rural districts, but also in the 
surburbs of our large towns, that it is open to question 
whether the law should not provide that every house built 
in rural or suburban areas should have attached to it a 
certain minimum of garden ground. 

The Decentralization of industries. — It must not be im- 
agined, however, that any improvement, however great, in the 
position of the agriculturallabourer will alone suffice to bring 
back to the land any appreciable fraction of our town popula- 
tion. As was pointed out at length in a previous chapter, the 
part played by agriculture in the activities of mankind is one 
of relatively decreasing importance. Every improvement 
made in the processes of producing food diminishes the 
proportion of labour that mankind is called upon to set 
aside for food production. Meanwhile, there is an ever- 
expanding demand for articles of comfort and luxury pro- 
duced by industries other than agricultural. Therefore, 
unless we can somehow contrive to carry on non-agri- 
cultural industries in rural districts, the towns will continue 
to grow at the expense of the country. In considering how 
to deal with this grave problem it is important to remember 
that in former generations our villages were never wholly 
peopled by men and women engaged in agriculture. Many 
villagers were constantly employed in such industries as 
bootmaking, tailoring, carriage-building, harness-making, 
and in general smith's and carpenter's work. The advent 
of machinery, driven by steam power, has removed the 
greater part of these industries to the towns, because it is 
only by concentration of production that the advantages of 
machinery can be secured. There is, however, no obvious 
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reason why the necessary concentration should not be 
provided in a village as well as in a town. Facilities for 
locomotion can equally be employed in either direction, 
and what we have to aim at is the creation of a multitude 
of small centres of industry instead of a few large centres. 
Something has already been done in this direction, especially 
in the printing trade, but much more might be done, and 
must be done, if we are to stay the progressive urbanization, 
and consequent degeneration, of the people of England. 

Landowner's power to misuse his property. — It was 
argued above that a landowner ought always to have 
power to prevent a tenant from doing anything that would 
interfere with the amenity of the neighbourhood. This, 
however, is a matter in which the nation as well as the 
landowner may rightly claim to interfere. As the law now 
stands, the freeholder of half an acre may spoil the land- 
scape for five miles round, and no one can touch him. He 
may, for example, first build a vulgar house right on the 
summit of the most glorious hill in Southern England, and 
then, lest the world should forget what a great man lives 
within, he may put up a screen fifty feet high to shut himself 
off from the common herd of human beings. Obviously, it 
ought to be possible to prevent by public authority such a 
wanton outrage as this upon the beauty of nature. In towns 
the municipal authorities already have some control over 
the plans of proposed buildings, but the control may only be 
exercised within very narrow limits. For example, except 
in new streets, the height to which a building may be raised 
is entirely at the discretion of the individual builder, and 
such monstrosities as Queen Anne's Mansions are the result. 
Again, municipal authorities have no general power to 
compel the setting back of new houses built in a nanow 
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street ; so that though a street may urgently require widen- 
ing, new houses are continually built up to the old line of 
frontage, to be eventually pulled down at the expense of the 
community. In regard to open spaces, too, the community 
is at the mercy of the builder. Land that would have 
been invaluable to the community as a public park, is often 
covered with houses that might equally well have been built 
elsewhere. 

The community should have a pow^r of Teto. — Generally, 
then, what is required is to give the community more com- 
plete control over the use to which land may be put 
Probably the best way to accomplish this would be to 
empower the local authority, either in town or country, to 
veto any proposed building. In some cases — for example^ 
the setting back of houses — the exercise of this veto would 
have to be accompanied by the payment of compensation 
to the owner of the soil. But in general, the law should 
refuse to recognize any claim by an individual to use his 
land to the detriment of the community. 

Preservation of historic monuments. — ^Another matter in 
which the nation has a right to interfere with the existing 
powers of landowners is in preventing the destruction of 
buildings of historic or aesthetic interest In this matter 
the French law is far better than our own. Any interesting 
building in France may be declared by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts to be an "historical monument.'' It is then protected 
by law from destruction, and the Government undertakes 
such repairs as may be necessary to preserve it from gradual 
decay. Unfortunately, there as well as here, the zeal of the 
restorer occasionally does more harm than a hundred years 
of wind and weather ; but in the vast majority of cases the 
intervention of the Government is purely good. Perhaps 
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the best method of securing the same end in England would 
be to give to county and town councils the power to veto 
the destruction of any building or monument, and, if the 
case required it, to arrange with the owner for the purchase 
of the building and site. 

Wasted margins. — Among minor defects of individual 
ownership of land, the creation of what may be called 
"wasted margins" is worth mentioning. These arise in 
towns wherever the line of buildings does not run parallel 
with the street, or from some accident stands back from the 
street. From either of these causes a piece of land often 
gets left between the boundary of the public roadway and 
the wall of the adjacent houses, and is of no use to anybody. 
A good instance is the long narrow strip of wasted land 
between the buildings of Lincoln's Inn and the footway on 
the west side of Chancery Lane. In all such cases as these 
the local authority should have power to acquire the wasted 
land compulsorily, paying to the owner a price based strictly 
upon the actual value of the land to him. 

The rights of the general pnblic. — From another point 

of view, the question just dealt with may be regarded as a 

particular illustration of a very important aspect of the land 

problem. Over and above the disputes between landlord 

and tenant, between State and individual, is the claim 

of the general public to use freely for purposes of recreation 

land that is not set aside for any conflicting purpose. This 

is a claim as yet quite unrecognised by English law.^ What 

is called common land is only common to a limited number 

of persons who have specified rights over it. The general 

^ During the session of 1892 the House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of giving the public free access to Scottish mountains, and 
a Bill to effect the same object was introduced into that House in the 
session of 1906. 
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public has no greater right to the free use of common than 
of private land, except in the cases where a right has been 
conferred under the Commons Regulation Acts. Again, in 
the case of Crown land, or land belonging to a Government 
department, or to a municipal body, the public may be as 
rigidly excluded as they would be by a game-presenring 
squire. 

The landowner's power of exduaion.— Consequently, the 
mere transference to the State of the freehold of all land 
would not in itself give the general public any greater 
privileges than it now possesses. If the present law con- 
tinued, the enjoyable use of the soil would be confined to 
the tenants of the State, in the same way that it is now con- 
fined to private owners and their tenants. And for this ex- 
clusion there is, as regards an immense area of land, no 
solid reason. Mountain pastures would afford just as good 
grazing if the holiday-maker were firee to ramble over them ; 
river meadows, except when in hay, are unhurt by the foot- 
steps of the angler. By many landowners and their tenants 
these obvious facts are recognised, and in a large number 
of cases no attempt is made to exclude persons in search 
of the simple pleasures of a country walk. But there are 
churls both among occupiers and owners, and some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the British Isles is barred to all 
but a handful of persons. 

'' Trespassers will be proBecnted." — Before considering 
how this can be remedied, it is well to be explicit as to the 
exact power of exclusion now possessed by landowners and 
their representatives. There is a popular belief that trespass 
upon another man's land is a punishable offence, and this 
belief is fostered by the threatening notices that may be seen 
all over the country, warning trespassers that they will be 
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"prosecuted." To the majority of persons the word "pro- 
secution " implies a criminal procedure ; but, as a matter of 
fact, a landowner has only a civil remedy against trespassers 
upon his property. He can only sue them for the damage 
done. If no damage has been done, the landowner has no 
remedy. In practice, however, actions against trespassers 
on land are generally brought before the court of petty 
sessions, and the sympathetic bench of landowning magis- 
trates is not very strict in requiring rigid proof of damage 
done. The court will often assume that nominal damage, 
estimated at a farthing, has been done by a pedestrian 
walking across a field, and will give judgment accordingly, 
with costs added, and these may amount to an appreciable 
fine. Beyond this, however, trespass upon land, unless it 
be the land of railway and canal companies, or unless the 
trespasser is in pursuit of game, cannot be punished. On 
the other hand, the owner or occupier of land has the 
fullest right to expel, by force, if necessary, any person in- 
truding upon the property. This power of expulsion is the 
landowner's real protection. Let us briefly consider to 
what extent it is desirable that it should be maintained. 

Beasonable limitations to the landlord's right. — In the 
case of a dwelling-house or place of business or private 
garden, there can be no dispute. A man may reasonably 
claim, if he choose, the same exclusive right to his own 
house and garden as to his own toothbrush. But when we 
pass from garden to park, and from park to pasture or 
moorland, the case is different. Here well-behaved persons 
inflict no annoyance on the landowner by walking casually 
across his land, or even by sitting down upon it. Ill-behaved 
persons may, admittedly, do considerable damage ; but there 
is no reason why the well-behaved should be excluded be- 
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cause of the possible misconduct of the ill-behaved. What 
is really wanted is a more efficient means of dealing with 
wanton damage to property, public or private. To trample 
down ripe hay, or com, or growing crops, to injure trees, to 
tear up fences, and even to litter glass bottles or other 
refuse in park or meadow, are offences that ought to be 
severely punished, and the expenses of prosecution ought 
to be borne by the public. Were this protection given to 
the owners and occupiers of land, there would be no reason 
why the general public should not have free access to all 
uncultivated land. The boon to the nation would be enor- 
mous, the loss to landowners in many cases nil 

Bights of way ; their use and abuse. — ^And here it is 
worth while to mention, that the main reason why both 
farmers and landlords are eager to close public footpaths is 
because of the damage done by mischievous or careless 
persons. Town larrikins out for a country walk will often 
in pure fiendishness throw gates off their hinges, play at 
leap-frog through the ripe com, or scatter the hay-cocks that 
stand waiting for the cart. Naturally, the farmer objects ; 
and as the law gives him only a civil remedy, which costs 
more to obtain than it is worth, he takes matters into his 
own hands, and tries to close the public footway through 
his fields. In order that the public interest may be safe- 
guarded, power has recently been given to county councils 
to protect rights of way. But county councillors are for the 
most part either landowners or large occupiers, and their 
sympathies lean to the side of the defenceless farmer, so 
that the new powers are little used. Probably this would 
not be the case if county councils were also empowered to 
act as prosecutors in the case of malicious injury to any 
property within the county. One or two heavy sentences 
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would stop the nuisance, and would deprive landowners of 
the only shadow of excuse which they now have for stealing 
a public right. At the same time, the attempted theft of a 
right of way by the exposure of lying notice boards or other 
means should be made a penal offence, and the local 
authorities should have power to prosecute. 

Repairs to public footpaths. — As a minor but not unim- 
portant reform, it may be suggested that local authorities 
should undertake the repair of public footpaths. At present 
it frequently happens that a useful short cut, to which the 
public has as much right as to the main road, becomes quite 
impassable in the winter. A few loads of gravel would 
prevent this public loss, but the local authority leaves the 
matter to the landlord and the landlord does nothing. 
What is further wanted is some easy means of diverting an 
ancient footpath. Often a public path takes a line that 
causes the maximum inconvenience to the landowner and 
the minimum advantage to the public. But where land is 
settled, the tenant for life cannot dedicate a path to the 
public, and the legal process required for diversion is 
cumbersome. A simple alteration in the law would 
remedy this defect. The local authority would then arrange 
with the landowner the line that the public path should 
take, and would see that it was always maintained in a fit 
condition for traffic. 

Roadside strips. — Another matter which is in need of 
prompt attention is the preservation of roadside strips. In 
earlier days, when the methods of Macadam were unknown, 
carts were frequently compelled in the winter months to 
draw aside from the centre of the road in order to avoid 
the soft mud made by previous traffic. The road was thus 
widened out far beyond the limits necessary for actual traffic 
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at the present day. This is the explanation of the roadside 
strips, which are still such a pleasant feature of English 
country roads. Unfortunately, a large number of land- 
owners have made a practice of annexing these strips, 
wherever the indifference or the timidity of their neighbours 
has made such robbery possible. To facilitate the process 
of annexation a convenient theory has been invented, that 
the landowner may take so much of the grass-covered strip 
as will leave fifteen feet clear from the centre of the metalled 
portion of the road. There is no authority whatever for 
this theory. In the eye of the law there is no distinction 
between the portion of the highway that is covered with 
stones and the portion that is covered with grass. The 
whole of the highway is a highway, and all the king's 
subjects have a right to travel over it Yet the process of 
annexation is steadily going on, and the rural highway 
authorities, cowed by the local landowners, are afraid to 
protest. The matter is all the more serious in view of the 
advent of the motor car. Where roadside strips exist the 
foot-passengers can still use the public highway in compara* 
tive safety, and can even, to some extent, escape from the 
cloud of dust that the motor raises. In spite, however, of 
the obvious value of roadside strips to the public, there is 
little chance of their preservation unless the law is 
strengthened. The kleptomaniac landowner begins by 
artfully trimming up the brushwood by the side of the road, 
so as to create a rudimentary fence. He waits a year or 
two, till the public has been accustomed to the sight of this 
barrier, and then converts it into a solid fence, and so adds 
a broad strip of public thoroughfare to his private estate. 
It is a grave defect of our law that such action is not treated 
as a criminal offence, and punished like other forms of theft. 
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Rural authorities. — There is, however, very little hope of 
securing an adequate protection of the public against the 
landowner as long as the local authorities in rural districts 
are composed as at present. A purely rural authority is 
hardly ever willing to join issue with any of the local land- 
owners, for to do so might mean the loss of custom, notice 
to quit, or dismissal from employment. No device of the 
ballot can get over these difficulties, and it is useless to 
preach to men whose livelihood is at stake that they ought 
to show more independence of spirit. What is needed is 
such a combination of urban and rural electors as will 
make the local authority independent of any particular 
landowner. This object cannot be secured in all parts 
of the country, but wherever the towns are sufficiently 
numerous it is highly desirable that rural district councils 
should be abolished altogether, and that the districts which 
they now administer should be merged for administrative 
purposes in the nearest market town. Where this can be 
done, the country will be divided into a collection of town- 
ships, conterminous with one another. The difficulty of rat- 
ing, which at once will occur to the mind of every farmer and 
landowner, is not insuperable. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to separate the charges which concern the purely 
urban area alone — such as the charges for lighting and 
cleaning streets — from the charges which concern the 
whole township, and it is only the latter which the rural 
ratepayer would be called upon to meet. Similar adjust- 
ments of rates are already frequently made — for example, 
between the City of London and the administrative County 
of London. The advantage of thus merging urban and 
rural districts would be very great in all such questions as 
the maintenance of public footpaths and other rights of 
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way, the protection of roadside strips, and the p: 
of commons. It is also probable that an s 
economy would result from the reduction in tl 
of separate authorities, each with its separate < 
separate staff of officials. 

The Game Laws. — A question of very great i 
in connection with the fuller use of the land is 
the Game Laws. Game-preserving, as at present 
is too great a luxury in a crowded country like Gr 
In order that a few individuals may have the plea 
a few weeks in the year of slaughtering large r 
pheasants or grouse, an immense area is, for 
the twelve months, cut out of our small island, an 
unavailable for any use. There are of course 
of moorland and mountain in England and Sec 
are quite unsuitable for any form of cultivatioi 
afford magnificent natural playgrounds, and it if 
waste of our national resources to allow these he 
areas to be kept out of use except in the shoot; 
and then only to be used by a handful of pers 
practice of game-preserving is a comparatively i 
stitution, depending for its sanction on statutes 
landlord parliaments to prevent poaching. With 
of these statutes game-preserving would disappear, 
whose only conception of sport is killing sometl 
find it necessary to take more trouble than is i: 
standing behind a turf wall while keepers drive 
half-tame birds across the line of fire. On the c 
it is necessary to recognize that the game-presei 
owner, and the successful city man who rents 
do play an important part in the present econor 
life. They clear the Scottish glens of crofters 
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do employ gillies to protect the deer. To suddenly 
destroy this social economy would be a serious matter: 
nor is there any reason why landowners should not be 
allowed to preserve game on land unsuitable for cultivation, 
provided that they do not shut off the land from reason- 
able use by the rest of the nation. In practice the large 
majority of people who care to visit woodlands and moor- 
lands for simple recreation are well-behaved persons, who 
can be relied upon not to introduce dogs or to distiurb 
game, and therefore a considerable amount of game- 
preserving is consistent with the free access of the public 
to uncultivated land. This fact is recognized by the 
best type of English landlord, who makes no attempt to 
exclude well-behaved persons from his woods or moors. 
The law, however, gives to all landowners a general power 
of exclusion which can be, and often is, grossly abused. 
An American millionaire who died a few years back 
distinguished himself during his life by buying up land in 
Scotland till he had secured an estate stretching very nearly 
from sea to sea. For ten years he excluded from that 
great stretch of British soil every human being except the 
keepers whom he employed. There is nothing in the 
present law to prevent other moneyed cranks from doing 
likewise. 

Begistration of title. — ^To pass to another category of 
questions, it is necessary to say a few words about the 
transfer of land. One of the greatest obstacles to the free 
transference of land, either between private persons or 
between individuals and the State, is the difficulty of ascer- 
taining fully to whom the land belongs. That this evil 
should be remedied has long been demanded by various 
schools of reformers. In Australia land can be transferred by 
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a simple alteration in a ledger record^ and there is no ess( 
tial reason why the same simplicity should not ultimately 
attained in England. The first step is the only serious or 
In order to open the record, something of the nature of 

" new Domesday Survey would be required. It would ■ 

necessary to register every separate holding, carefully i 
scribing it by reference to the ordnance map. The nam 
of the occupier and of the owner would of course be reg 
tered, and also any mortgages or other charges upon tl 
holding. This would not be quite so simple as it sounc 
for it would be necessary to allow time for rival claimai 
to assert themselves, and for the disclosure of conceal 
i mortgages. But when once the record was complete, the 

difficulties would cease. Every new transfer, erery m 
mortgage or rent-charge, every new lease or agreement 
^ let, would be r^stered automatically; for the law wou 

» I ' refuse to recognize any transaction with regard to the lai 

'' that was not so recorded. To the Government this coi 

plete compact record would be of immediate advantage f 
fiscal purposes, for it would give the revenue officials a ve 
valuable check over income-tax returns. To the com muni 

^' generally the simplicity of transfer that would result fro 

compulsory registration would be a distinct and considerab 
gain. But the persons who would realize in the mo 
tangible manner the advantages of the system would be tl 
existing body of landholders, who would find their n 

] incomes considerably increased by the reduction of the 

r lawyer's bills. 

Lawyers and land registration. — There can be litt 
doubt that it is this prospect which helps to explain tl 
bitter hostility of solicitors to the Land Transfer Act of 189 
As long as the system of registration of title established b 
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the Act of 1875 remained voluntary the solicitors were in- 
different. They had merely to tell their clients that regis- 
tration was a costly superfluity, knowing full well that not 
one client in a thousand would venture to question the 
statement. Under such conditions the Act of 1875 would 
have remained a dead letter if the principle of compulsion 
h^ not been introduced by the amending Act of 1897. 
Thi!( Act provides that in the county of London, or in any 
other county that chooses to adopt the Act, the purchaser 
of a plot of land must place the transaction on the register. 
Rent charges or mortgages must also be registered. The 
idea underlying the Act is to create a complete record such 
as is advocated in the preceding paragraph. Unfortunately, 
the opposition of the legal profession was so powerful that 
the framers of the scheme had to be content with half 
measures, and as a consequence the operations of the Land 
Registry at present bring very little direct advantage to the 
landowner or to the public. This fact furnishes a plausible 
excuse for the hostility of the solicitors, but the obvious 
reply is that the very nature of land registration is such 
that the advantages do not begin to be felt until the system 
has been in operation for a considerable period. It is 
certain, however, that if Parliament were permitted by the 
lawyers to amend the Act of 1897, so as to make the registry 
more efficient, the public would very quickly discover the 
advantages of registration. 

Even now the advantages are very great,^ especially in 
the case of leasehold property, but all transactions in 
connection with land have so long been a monopoly of the 
legal profession that few landowners care to take any steps 
in dealing with their property without consulting the 
^ Se« Report of tbeR^strar of Land Registry. Cd. iiii. 
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fiunQy lawyer, who has a powerful pecuniaty motive for 
boycotting the Land Registry. It is greatly to be desired 
that a few prominent landowners should take the matter 
into theur own hands and apply to have all their estates 
placed upon the registerj with an absolute title. The 
transaction would necessarily cost an appreciable sum, for 
PaiUament has [Mroperly provided that the Land Registry 
shall be self-supporting, but the outlay would probably 
yield cent per cent, interest in the saving of future lawyers' 
bills, and in the increased facilities afforded for dealing 
with the land. 

BuouBacy and GonclasioB.^6y way of conclusion it is 
conyenient to summarize the results arrived at in the pre- 
ceding diaptttS. In the &rst place, it has been argued that 
the scheme of land nationalization, so called, advocated by 
ICr. Henry George, would effect none of the objects for 
which State control of land is desirable ; and that the con- 
fiscation of rent, which is in reality the beginning and end 
of his scheme, cannot be defended on any ground of equity. 
Almost equally indefensible are the proposals to place 
special taxation upon ground-rents or mining royalties. 
There is no reason why incomes derived from these sources 
should be more highly taxed than other permanent incomes. 
They can be best dealt with by graduated death duties 
falling equally on all classes of property, and by a graduated 
income-tax charged at a higher rate on incomes that are 
independent of the recipient's own exertions. So much for 
the income derived from the ownership of land. As regards 
the question of administration, there is doubtless a possi- 
bility that State ownership would give better results than 
individual ownership. But in order to put this possibility 
to the test, it is not necessary to embark upon any whole- 
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sale scheme of State purchase. The execution of such a 
scheme might result in a serious financial loss that would 
only be partially, if at all, counterbalanced by the adminis- 
trative gain. It is, therefore, far better to watch carefully 
such experiments as are already being made in State 
and municipal ownership, and meanwhile to improve to the 
uttermost the existing system of individual ownership. 
Various suggested improvements have been mentioned in 
the course of the present chapter. From among them may 
be selected for repetition that which is undoubtedly the 
most important — the suggestion that without altering the 
present tenure of land the public should be endowed with 
an extended right to the use of land for the purposes of re- 
creation. So long as neither the processes of agriculture 
nor the privacy of the immediate occupier are interfered 
with, and so long as no injury is done to the property by 
malice or by recklessness, every Englishman should be free 
to roam at will over English land. With this condition 
attached to present tenures, the soil of our country would 
be more truly "nationalized" than under any scheme of 
State control that has yet been formulated. 
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PHYSICS. Serjmd Edition. Demy Iv^. 
foJ. bd. net, 

Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Osgood^ 
JAPANESE UARDEWS. lUiutrkicd 
Cr. 4,to. HIS. net* 

Thtbaudeau (A. C,K FONA PARTE AKD 
THE CUNbUi^ATE. Trani.liittd jind 
Edited by G. K- Foktescue. llJuitrated. 
Drmy Sfp. lof. td. net. 

Tbomas (Edward). MAURICE mae- 

TEKLINlK. Illustrated, ^ecfind Edition. 
Cr. tw* 5#. net. 

Thompson (Franclsl- SELECTED 
POENIS OF FRANCIS TIIOMPSOX. 
With a BiujfTaphical Note by WiLpRtu 
MEVN^fj;^ With a Fortrait in FlKMoffavure. 
Srve^ftk Edition, Fcap. 8«». 51, net. 

Tlleston fMary W.l. DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAtLY ^.EEDS. Ninwtfenih EM- 
Hon, Medium i6mo. «. td rtet^ i^i wi^ 
ikin^, ftd, met, Alioaa edidon io sop«nor 
bindini;, &s. 
THK STRONaHOLB OF HOPt 
MUdinm ifimtfv aur. t>d. mrt* 

Toytibeo (Pat«t). T>.\'. tm >. r'Trm 

9to, s#r met. 



General Literature 



itatwlfmaiG »1. ENGLAKD UNDER 

M«»{H.llll«cn. TOWN PLANKING: 

Iff- «*^ 

-Turaer [Sir Alfred E,).SIXT¥ years 

O ™A SOLPlliJfa LIFE. I^tMij? Eve. 

aiid«*lll (Evelyn). MYSTICISM, A 
sSdy in the Kaiut* and Development of 

♦Dnitorwood if. MO. UNITED ITALY, 

Hwwiclt [R J.l^ A PHILOSOPHY OF 
"sOClAt PROGRESS. Cn Bv^ ^. 

fiti^nn (Herbert 1I.% THi: NAPLES 

j^lYlKRA. UlnsuaxeEl SiC4ma Etftiiam, 
FfelJSlCE'AND HER TREASURES, 

Wmmm (iloft. W. WaTTfln). READINGS 
ONTHE INFERNO OF DANTE. Wkh 
811 Idtioduictiaci by the R£V. t^K. Mook& 
1 w VtivKMi* ^tcdnd £ditiafi, Ct\ &ve. 

rS&hngs on the FURCATORID 

QY DAHTK Witb ui In-rDduftioD b^ 
Utt kte Dsuf Chubch, 7u^ i^vimmts. 

EEADINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DAATE, Wilh an Intioductiun bv the 



gAldLESUriiOM£RSET. IILiiiiirued, 

WUlKrt'ttr A.X LHASA AND ITS 

MV:sTKRlES, With 1 Reooid of the E*- 
ftimm of toot-t^Qti. Illtucratedi^ J Air J 

Vuner (Itohardl RICHARD WAG- 

SH'S Wl'SIC DRAMAS : Interpret^, 

Uwn^ •mlwrfvkus Wpgncr's Own ejuplajia* 



II 

SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homfliet to 
Won^ in Cpuniry Places Third Edition. 
SmaUPott%o0. t*. net, 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Seneg of LitUe Homilies to 
Women in Coontnr Place*. S$HaUPoa%90, 

9S.H*L 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Bdns 

Selectioos for Moraug and Evening Read- 



ing. Qiosen and arranged by Eluabktm 
Watbshodsk. Ltmre Cr, %vo. «. met 
THOUGHTS OF A^ERTIAR^ S^M 



Pott Svo, If. net. 

WatePS (W. G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. Illustrated. Cr. Svc, 
•js. 6d. net. 

Watt (Francte). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. lUustrated. Second 
Editum. Cr, ive. xof. 6d. net. 

•Wedmope (Sir Fredeplck). MEMO- 
RIES. Demy9vo, -js, 6d.net. 

Weijgall (Apthup E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. Zve. j*. 6d. net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. lUustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6t. 

Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIKE. TAird Edition. Cr.Zvo. xs.ftd. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. EUventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Wilde (OscaP). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILOE. In Twelve Volumes. Fcop. Zvo. 
5X. net each volume. 

X. Lord Arthur Savii.b's Criub and 
THE Portrait or Mr. W. H. 11. Tmb 
Duciisss or Padua, iil Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band. VII. The Importance or being 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. De Pro- 
fundis and Prison Letters, xi. Essays. 
XII. Salom^, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saints Courtisane. 

Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPAKTES. The Mother and three 
Sisrers of Napoleon. Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. Demy Zvo. 34X. net, 

A ROSfc: OF SAVOY : Maris Ai.tf iaIpk op 
Savov, Duchksse urn Boukgocnk, Moi her 
of Locis XV. Illustrated. Second 
Ediiion. Demy ^vo. ly. net. 

THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU: LOUU FSAMGH^^NAND UU 

AJ^cxssor^r M >/^»l* 
1670). TH i Kiy r H.t. 
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Methuen AND Company Limited 



''ss^%*im'^HAt''*^^' 



TH« REVOLT 

Illustraud, 

Wood (W. BlrkbeekS 






HlNDU3TAN(il57-S9). 



Uatfd. fifth EdiH^u. DmytZvf. 
n*L Au0 Pcap. tew. si. <m/i 



ft<id Edmonds 



(CoL J. K,). A HISTORY OF THK 
.CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES (1861-5). With an Introduction 
by Spbksbr Wilkinson. With 94 Mmt>s 
and Plans. Third Ediii^. Vemjf 8v0, 
n9*,6d,Mei. 



WoFdiwortlifW.). THE. f OEMS. Wigi 
an lotroductioD and No^es qr Ho^fnnx 
C. Smith, /m Tkru VXutHO,, /JImiu^Ibw. 

S5«. «M/. 

YaaU tW. B.). A BOOK OF |kiSH 
VERSE. 7VbWJ?4^»^«iR. Cr.JMb 3«'M 



Part II. — A Selection of Series. 



Ancient Cities. 

General Editor. B. C. A. WINDLE. 

. Cr, Sva. 4s, 6d. net each vohmU, 

Withlllaslratidhs by E. H. New, and other Artists. 



Bristol. Alfred Harvey. 
Cantkrbusv. J. C Cox. 
Chester. B. C. A. Windle. 
Dublin. S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 



Edinburgh. M. G. Williamsba. 
Lincoln. E. Mansel Sympson. 
Shrewsbury. T. Audeiu 
Wells and Glastonbuvt. T. S. Holmts. 



The Antiqnary's Books, 

. General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 

Demy %vo. is. dd, fut each volume* 

With Numerous Illustrations. 



Arch>kologt and False Antiquities. 

R. Monro. 
Bells qt England, Thb. Canon J. J. Raven. 

Second Edition. 
Brasses op England, The. Herbert W. 

Macklln. Second Edition. ' 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 

Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Edition. 
Castles and Walled Towns of England, 

The. a. Harvey. 
Domesday Inquest, The. Adolpbus Ballard. 
English Church Furniture. J. C. Cox 

an d A . ■ H ar vey . ..S econd Edition . 
English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 

to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 

George Cliucit. 
English Monastic Like. Abbot Gasq\i«t. 

Fourth Edition. 
English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 

FOLK'LORE as an HISTORICAL SCIEMCB. 

Sir G. L. Gomrae. 
Gilds and Companies op London, The. 
Geori;e Unwiu. 



Manor and Manorial Rxcords, Thb 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition, 

MEDIi«VAL HO&NTALS OT EnGLAMO, ThjB. 

ROtha Mary Clay. 
Old English Instruments or Music 

F. W. Galpin. Second Edition. 
Old English Libraries. James Hntt. 
Old Service Books op the English 

Church. Christopher Wordsworth, and 

Henry Littlebales. Second Edition, 
Parish Like in Medi^cval England. 

Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 
Parish Registers op England, The. 

J. C. Cox. 
Remains op the Prehistoric Ace in 

England. B. C. A. Windle. | Second 

Edition. 
Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward. 
Romano-British Buildings and Eakth- 

works. J. Ward. 
Royal Forests op England, The. J. C. 

Cox. 
Shrines op British Saints. J. C. Wall. 



GENPItAL LlTERATURfl 



*J 



The Ardeu Shakespq^re. ^ 

DemyZvo^ 2s, 6d, nel each vofume. 

An edition of Shakespeare, in single Plays $. etch edited with a fisU Introduetion, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



All's Wxll That EitDS Wslu . 

ANJONV AMD CUK>f f TItA. . 

Cymbblimx. 

COMSOY OF ErKOKS. ThB. 

Hamlbt. Third KditUn, 

Julivs Cabsar. 

*KiMG Hbnxy IV. Pt. I. 

King Hbnky v. 

King Hsnxy vi. Pt. i. 

King Hbnky vi. Pt. it. ' 

Knm HBNinr vi. Pt. hi. 

KingLbax. 

*KiNO Richard ii. 

King Richard iil 

Lirs AND DXATH OF KiNG JOHN, ThB. 

Lovb's Laboox's Lost. 
Macbbth. 



Measvrb fox Mbascxb.- 
Mbrckant o.F.VBiriCBy Tkb. 
Mbrrv Wives or Windsor, Thb. 
MiDSUMicsR Nigkt^ Drbam, a. 
Qthbllo. ... 

prriclbs. 

ROMBO AND JuLIBT. 

Taming of tkb Surbw, Tkb.. 
Tbmpbst, Tmb. 

TiMON OF AtURNS. 

Titus ANDkoNicos. ^ 

Troilus and Crbssida. 

Two Gbntlbmbn op Vbrona, Thb. 

Twelfth Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

•Winter's Tale, The. 



Classics of Art. 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAINa. . . 
With numerous Illustrations^ Wide Royal %vo. 



Thb Art of thb Greeks. H. B. Winters. 

\u. (4 fUt, 
lnoL Mtt OF tin Romans. H. B. Walters. 

151. neU 
CxARDiN. H. E. A. Font. im. 6</. net, 
Donatbllo. Maud CruttwelL xsx. net, 
Florbntinb Sculptors of the Rena^s- 

SANCB. Wilhelm Bode. Txansbted by 

Jessie Haynes. xef. td, net. 
QfP^fift RoMNBV. . Arthur B. Chamberlain. 

tat. 6d. net. 
GhirlaVidaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 

EdiUm^ 10P.M: 



Micnbi^ncelo. Gerald S.Davies. \*x. id, 

net, 
Rubens. Edward Dinon, 95s. net, 
Raphabu a. P. Oppi. xu. 6</. net. 
Rembrandt's Etchings. A. M. Hind. 
*SiR Thomas Lawrence. Sir Walter 

ArmstronfC. . .aix. net, 
TmAN. Chnles Ricketts. 155. net. 
Tintoretto. Evelyn March Phillipps. x$s. 

net. 
Turner's Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 

FiNBBRG. jas.bd.net. Second Sdttien, 
VELAZtjUSZ. A. de Beruete. lot. td. net. 



Charles 



Thb Complbtb Billiard Player. 

Roberts, xor. 6d. net. 
Thb Complbtb Cook. Lilian Whitling. 

fs, 6d. net. 
The Complbtb Cricketer. Albert £. 

Knieht. yt, 6d. net, . Second Edition. 
The Complete Foxhuntbr. Charles Rich* 

ardson. xm. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
T]U CoMFLBTB CrOLFER. Harry Vardon. 

xor. 6d. net. Twelfth Edition, 
Thb Complete HockbyoPlaybr. Eustace 

S.Whito. ^,net. Second Bditien. 
Thb Complbtb Lawn Tennis Plavbr. 

A. WaUis Myers, xor. td net. Third 

Sditiont Revised. 
Thb Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 

lU, td, net, AVw Edition (Seventh). 



The ♦* Complete" Series. 

Fully Illustrated, Demy %vo. 

The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 

Abraham. x5x. net. Second Edition, 
The Complete Oarsman. R. C. Lehmann. 

xor. td net. 
The Complbtb Photographer. R. Child 

Bayley. xor. td. net,' Fourth Edition, 
The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 

New Zbaland System. D. Gallaher and 

W. J Stead, xor. 6^ met. Second Edition, 
Thb Complete Shot. G. T. Teaadale- 

BuckelL w, td.net. Third Editiom. 
Thb CoMiun-B Swimmer. F. Sachs. 7$, td, 

net, 

•Thb Complete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and K. du Boulay. 151. mi. 



H 



Methuen and Company Limited 



HM 



The Connoisseiur's Library. 



FuuriTVikS. F.-S. 
Xncusm CoLouitxo Books. Marda Hard!«. 
Etchings. Sir F. Wcdmora. Stctmd EditUn, 
EuaopBAM Ekambls. Henry H. Cunync- 

hame. 
Glass. Edward DOlon. 
Goldsmiths* and SiLVsasiRTHif WolUc 

NeiMm Dawson. Second EditioH. 
Illuminatbo MANUSCairirs. J. A. Herbert. 

Stcpnd EditUm, 



IvoKUS. Alfred MaskcU. 
Jewbllbxy. H. Cliftn 

EdiiUH. 
Mbzzotimts. Cyril Davcapoct. 
MiNiATUBBS. Dudley HeaUk 
PoKCBLAiN. Edward Dillon. 
*FiNB Books. A. W. Pollard. 
Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 
Wood ScuLPTUKB. Alfred MaskeO. 

Edition* 



Handbooks of English Church History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown Siw. aj. 6«/. net each vohme. 



The Foundations of tnb English Chokch. 

J. H. Maude. 
Tnb Saxon Church and the Noxman Con- 

QUBST. C. T. CruUweU. 
The Medieval Chuxch and the pArACT. 

A. C. Jcnuings. 



The Refoematiom Pbbiod. Hcaiy Got. 
The Strugglb with Poeitamism. Bnict 

Blaxland. 
The Chuxch op Xkclano in thb Xigm- 
tbemtu Centuey. Aiired Plummer. 



Handbooks of Theology. 



The Doctrine or the Incarnation. R. L. 

Ottley. Fifth Edition, Revised. Demy 

%vo. iu,td. 
A History op Early Christian Doctrine. 

J. F. Bethune- Baker. Demy Zvo. lof . td. 
An Introduction to the History or 

Religion. F. B. Jevons. Fi/th Edition, 

Demy Ivo* xoi. td. 



An Introduction to the Histokt op t«b 
Creeds. A. £. Burn. Domy 8o#. tor. 6d. 

The Philosophy op Religion in England 
AND America. Alfred Caldecott. Demy9vo. 
xof . 6d. 

Ths^XXIX Articles op the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
Seventh Edition, Demy Zvo. xu. 6^ 



The ^' Home Life '' Series. 

Jllustrated, Demy %vq, 6r. t$ \0s. 6d. net 



Home Lipb m America. Kaihcrioe G. 

Bttsbey. Second Edition, 
Home Lipb in France. Miss Betham- 

Edwards. Ei^th Edition. 
HoMB-LiPE IN Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 

Second Edition. 
Home Lips in Holland. D. S. Meidruin. 

Second Edition. 



Home Life in Italy. 
Second Edition. 



Lina Duflf Gordon.* 



Home Life w Noewat. U. K. Daniels. 

Home Life in Russia, Dr. A. S. Rappopon. 

Home Life in Spain. S. Lw Bensu«m. 
Second Edition. 
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The Illustrated Pooket Library 

Fcap, %vo, 3J, 6^. 
WITH COLOURED 

Old Coloured Books. George Fasten, ax. 

net, 
Thb Life and Death or John Mytton, 

Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 
The Life op a SroBTSMAN. Nimrod. 
Handlsv Cross. R* S. Sarteesu Fonrth 

Edition, 
Me. Sponge's Sporting Tour. R. S. 

Surtees. i^econd Edition. 
JoRRocKs's Taunts and Jollities. R. S. 

Surtees. Third Edition. 
Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 

The Analysis op the Hunting Field. 

R, S. Surtees. 
The Toueop De. Syntax in Search op 

the Picturesque. William Combe. 

The Toue op De. Syntax in Search op 
CoMfOLATiON. William Combe. 

The Tried Totnt op Dr. Syntax ik Search 
OP A Wipe. William Combe. 

The History op Johnny Quae Genus. 
The Author of ' The Three Tours.' 

The English Dance op Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
lUttstratioM by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Volumes. 



of Plain and Coloured Books. 

net tach volume, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Dance op Lipe: A Poem. The Author 
of 'Dr. Ssrntax.' 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 

Real Lips in London. An Amateur (Pierce 
Egan). Two Volumes. 

The Lipe op an Actor. Pierce Egan, 

The Vicae op Wakefield. Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The Military Adventures op Johnny 
Nbwcome. An Officer. 

The National Sports op Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures op a Post Captain. 
A Naval Officer. 

Gamonia. Lawrence Rawstorne. 

Ah Academy for Grown Horsemen. 
Geoffrey Gambado. 

Real Lipe in Ireland. A Real Paddy. 

The Adventures op Johnny Nbwcome in 
THE Navy. Alfred finrton. 

The Old Engush Squieb. John Careless. 

The English Spy. Bernard Blacfcmantle. 
Two Volumts. 7«. net. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The Geavb : A Poem. Robert Blair. 

Illustrations op the Book of J«-b. In- 
vented and engraved by William Males. 

Windsoe Castle. W. Harriscm Ainsworth. 

The Towee op London. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth 



Frank FairIegh. F. £. Smedley. 

The Compleat Angler. Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. Charles Dickens. 



Leaders of Religion. 

Edited by H. a BEECHING. With Portraits. 
Crown ^o» 2j, net each volume. 
Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. J. H. Overton. 
Bishop Wilberforce. G. W. DanieU. 
Cardinal Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Charles Simeon. H. C G. Moule. 
John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition, 
JoKH Howe. R. F. Horton. 
l^MAS KxR. F. a. Clarfc«i 
Gboeoe Fox, imi QuAKEit. T. Rodgkfn. 

Third Edition. 
John Keslb. Walter Lock. 



Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Ollphant. Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot Andrewes. R.L.Ott!ey. Second 
Edition, 

Augustine op Canterbury. E. L. Cutts. 
William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Third Ed, 
John Domnb. Augustus Jessop. 
Thomas Cxanmee. A. J. Mason. 
LatimEE. R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlylo, 
Bishop Butlee. W. A. Spooner. 



t& 



Methuen AND Company Limited 



The Library of Devotion. 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Sma// J^ Zvot eioikf is, ; kathir, 2s, 6d, mi each, volume, 

Sr. AOGUSTJNB. 



The CoNPESRtONS 
S'rotnth Editioiu 

The Imitation or Crkist. Sixth Edition, 

The Christian Yeae. Fifth Edition, 

Lyka Innocentium. Third Edition, 

The Temple. Second Edition, 

A Book op Devotions. Second Edition, 

A Serious Call to a Devoot and Holy 
LiPE. Fourth Edition, 

A Guide to- Eternity. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition* 

On the ^vb op QoQ* 

The Psalms op David. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The 3on9 op Songs. 

The Thoughts op Pascal. Second Edition. 

A MaImual Ofer ' Consolation peom the 
Saints an9 Fathers. 

Devotions prom th^ Apocrypha. 

Ths SpiRiTUiO. Combat. 

The Depotjons of St. Ansrlm. 



Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

Grace Abounoino to the Chiep of Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra Sacea ; A Book of Sacred Venc. 
Second Edition, 

A Day Book prom the Saints and 
Fathers, 

A Little Book op Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowbks op the Glorious 

Mbsser St. Francis and op his Friars. 
Death and Immortautv. 
The Spiritual Guide. Second Edition. 

Devotions poe Every Day in the Week 

AND the Geeat Festivals. 
Preces Privatab. 

HoRAB Mysticae: a Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 



Little Books on Art. 

With many THusiratiens. Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d, net each volume. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pagics, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewellery. C Davenport. 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. Second 

Edition, 
Millet. N. Peacock. 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. 
Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 
*RoDiN. Muriel Ciolkowska. 
Turner. F. TyrrcU-GilU 
Vandyck. M. G, Small wood. 
Velazquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts. R. E. D. Sketcbley. Second Edition. 



Albrscht DOrer. L. J. Allen. 

Arts op Japan, The. E. Dillon. Third 

Edition, 
Bookplates. E. Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 
BuRNE- Jones. F. de Lisle. 
Cellini. R. H. H. Cust. . 
Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claude. K Dillon. 
Constable. H. W. Tompkins. Second 

Edition, 
Corot. a. Pollard and S. Bimstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Feederic Leighton. a. Corkran. 
George Romney. G. Paston. 
Greek Art. H.B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 
Greuze and Boucher. E. F. Pollard. 
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TIM LlUIt OtneriM. 

Demy l6m#. 8/. 6<^. net each volume. 

Each Tolume contains 20 plates in Photogravare, together with a short outline of 
the life an4 work of the master to i>i^om the book is devoted. 



A LiTTLS Gauxky or Rxynolds. 
A LrrrtB OAULttv or Rdmhxv. 
A LiTTUi Gallbst or HornfBa. 



A LiTTLB Gallery op Millais. 

A LiTTLB Gallskt or Bnglisk PoBTt. 



The Little Ouides. 

With many Illustratioiis by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 

Small Bott ^atOt elM^ »• ^d, nef; leather, y, 6d. net, each volume. 

The nuMQ ic^tiire^ of these Goides are (x) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
tratk>nsfrom photographs and by well*known artists } (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adeanste but compact pmsentsition of everything that is interesting m the 
aatnnd teatnras^ history, archseology, and architecture 01 the town or dbtrict treated. 



CAIOaiDCB AND ITS CoLLBGSS. A. H. 

TbcMtMoli. Tkb^ EdOUn, Rniud, 
Ghannk. Islands, Trb. B. E. Bicknell. 
Engush Lakis, Thb. F. G. Brabant. 
Isut or WiOHT, Tils, a CKnch. 
London. G. Clinch. 

llAcvBur C^uNtay, Tme. B. C. A. Windle. 
NoiTH WAfBS. A T. Story. 

OxrOKD AND ITS COLLKGBS. J. Wclls. 

Ninth Editum. 
SHAmPBAait's CouNTtY. B. C A Windle. 
^0Ufth Edffi&H, ■ 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G.- Clinch. 
Wbstminstbk Abbey. G. E. Troutbock. 
Soemtd £diH»H, 

BnucsRixB. F. G. Brabant. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIKX. E. S. R0S00«. 

Ckbshiss. W. M. Gftllichan. 
CoaNWAU. A. L. Salmon. 
Bbkbysrixx. J. C. Cox. 
IhntoN. ' S. Barinf-Gould. Stcond ROiium, 
Jkadar, F. R. Hoatfa. Stcond Edition. 

tUMntan ' J. C. Cox. 
HsarroaDsmaB. H. W. Tompkins. 
X^HT. G.CUiich. 

C P. Grant. 



LETCKSTKRsmmB AND Rxn>LANo. A. Hafvey 

and V. Bb Ctowthcr-Beyoon. 
Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 
MoNMOUTHSMixB. Qh, W. Wade and T. IL 

Wade. 

Norfolk. W. A Dutt. StcPHd Edition^ 
Rtviud, 

NoBTHAifPTONSRlRE. W. Dry. Second Ed^ 
Northumberland. J. E. Morris* 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
GxpoRDSuiBB. F. G. Brabant. 
Shropshire. J. E. Auden. 
Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Stcond 

Edition, 
STAPPORDSHiiRK. C. MasefifliUL 
SuppOLk. ' W; A. Dntt. 
Surrey. J. C Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Third Edition. 
Wiltshire. F. Rv Heath. 
YoRKSHiEB, The East Ridino. J. E. 

Morris. 
Yorkshire, Tub Noktn Ridino. J. E. 

Morris. 
Yorkshire, The Wbt Ridino. J. 



Morris. 



Cloth, 3f. 6d, net; itathor, 4#. UL 



Brittany. S. Baring'<}ould. 
Normandy. C Scudamor*. 
Rome. CaXUal^. 
Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 
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The Littla Library. 

With Introdactions, Notes, and Photogravure Fronti((pieces. 
SmaliPdtt 9vo, Each Voh$me, tloth^ u, 6d. net. 



AnoB. A LITTLE BOOK OF B^GLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two l^olufftes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 



THE ESSAYS OF 



Bacon (Fpancls). 
LORD BACON. 

Bapham (R, H.). THE Il^GOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

BeekfoiHl (WUIfam). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VAIHEK. 

Blake (Wmiam). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (Georffe). LAVENGRO. Two 

l^oiumet» i 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canningr (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTL JACOBIN : with some later 
Poems by Georgb Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM cOWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes, 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Allghlerl. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. , 

Dickens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 



Ferrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. T70O 
THE Inheritance, tw volumes. * 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Second Ed. 

flawthoRie (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LEriER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A little book 

OF SCO msH VERSE. 

«in^akB UL W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Lamb (Chal^les). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYSDF ELIA. 

Loeker(F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Marven (Andrew). THE POEMS OP 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR PCKBMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Moir CD. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne O^urenee). A SENTIMENTAL 
journey; 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Three Volumes. 
PKNDENNIS. Three Volumes. 
HENRY ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Thirteenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THK POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.)and Coleridge (S.T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Second EditiPkJ 
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The Little Qaaito Sliakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

P§tt i6mo. Jn 40 Volumes, Leaiher^ price u, net each volume* 

Makoffiny Revolving Book Case, lox. net. 



Miniature Library. 

Demy ^2mo, Leather^ is, net each volume. 



EupHKANOik : A Dialogue on Youtb^' Edward 
FitsGeimld. 

ThS LiPB Q9 EpWAJtOy LOSD HjKRBBKT 09 

CHBRBumr. Writtea by himself. 



POLONivs: or Wise Saws and Modern la- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 

Thk RubjUvAt op Omar KhayyAm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth EditUtu 



The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy%vo, 



Cakb of THS BoDYf Thb. F. Cavanagh. 
Seemd £diti&n, j*. 6d. net, 

Chiu>ksn op thb Nation, The. The Ri^ht 
Hon. Sir John Gon»t. Second Edittcn, 
js, 6d, net, 

CoNTBOL OP A ScouxGB : OT, How Cancer 
is Curabk, The. Chas. P. ChUde. js, (td, 
net, 

DiSBASRS OP Occupation. % Thomas Oliver. 
xof . ^ ntt, Secend Editum, 

Dbimx Pbobuuc, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by X. N. Kelynack. 
7f . 6d, net. 



Dbugs akd thb Dbug Habit. H. Sainsbury. 

Functional Nbrvb Diseases. A. T. Scho- 
field. ^s. 6d. net, 

Hygibnb or Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 
Jf^tkEditioH, js,td.net. 

Infant Moxtautv. Sir George Newman. 
7X. 64. net. 

Prevent ION of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), Thb. Arthur Newsholme. zof.6^. 
net. Second Editum, 

Air and Health. Ronald C Macfie. 19. 6d. 
net. Second Edition, 



The New Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8fv. js. 6d. net. 



Bbahms. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
Edition, 



Second 



Handel. R. A. Streatfeild. Second Edition, 
Huco Wolf. Ernest Newman. 



Oxford Biographies. 

JllustraUd, Fcap, %vo. Each volume, cloth, 2s, 6d, net; leather, ^. 6d, net. 



Dantb AUGHIBRI. Paget Toynbee. Third 
Edition, 

GiROLAMO Savonaboiji. E. L. S. Horsburffh- 

Fourth Edition, 
John Howaxx>. £. C S. Gibson. 

▲lfrbd 'ntNNYSON. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition, 

Sir Waltbb Ralbicu. I. A. Taylor. 

Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 



The Young Pretender. C. S. Terry. 
Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S. McOowalL 
Francis of Assist. Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 
Bbaconsfibld. Walter Sichel. 
Johann Wolfgang Gobthb. H. G. Atkins. 
FiiAN^ois DB FiNELON. Viscuuut St. Cyres. 
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Thb HoNBVMOOif. ACom^ythThiteeAfetl. 
Arnold Bennett Second EditUn, 

KiSMBT. Edward Knoblauch. 



I 'MltttroNtt. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
I Knobboch. Stcomd Editim, 



' TJieStatas of Italy. . 

t&it^ \fj E. AkMiS7[!t^0NG and R. LANGTON DQUPiAS, 

,Ilkistr(Uid, Demy Stw, 

A History of Milan unobb tub Spomsa* { A {{istokt or VsaopiA. A. M. Alien, xu, 6d, 
CecUiaM. Ady. xos.UmO: "^ \ mkt, 

AHMTttftT OT'FlNtvouu W. Heywood. sar. ^m#/, ; . t. 



The W«iimin8ter Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. 
Demy Szw, 



Thb Acts or thb Apostlbs. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham. Sixth EditUm, ios,6d. 
Thb First Epistlb or Paul thb Apostijc 

TO THR Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 

Goudge. Third Edition, 6r. 
Thb Book of Exodus Edited 1>y A. R. 

M'NailQ. With a MapandsPlans. lor. 6d, 
Thb Book or Ezbkibu Edited by H. A. 

Redpath. toe 6^ 
Thb Book or Gbnbsis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver. 

Eighth Edition, xot. 6d, 



Thb Book op thb Prophbt Isaiah. ■ Edktd 
by G. W. Wade, xot, 6d, 

Additions AND Corrbctions inthb Sbvbnth 
AND Eighth Editions of Thb Book op 
OBNfsiBr S.R.. Driver, xs. 

Turn Book or Job. Edited by E C S. Gibson. 
StcondEdiHm. 6r. • 

Thb Epistlb of St. Jambs. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Kaowling. 
Second Edition, 6r. 



The "Young" Seriee. 

Dlustraied. Crown 8w. 



Thb Youno Botanist. W. P. Westell and 

C. S. Cooper, yt, td. not. 
Thb Young Cabpbnter. Cyril Hall. 5*. 
Thb Young Elxctrician. Hamiaond Hall. 



Thb Young Enginbbb. HaauAond HalL 

Third Edition, 9*, 
Thb Young Naturalist. W. P. WcstelL 

Second Edition, 6f . 
Thb Young Ornithologist. "W. P. Wtstell. 
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Met<2ui^!9 .SUlling Library. 

■ Fcaf* %vo, IS. net. 

CoMOiTiON OP England, Thb, : Cr. F. 0. 

Masterman. 
Db Psopundis. OKarWildob • 
From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M.. V.C. 
*Idbal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
*JiM]tv' Glover, His Book. James M. 

Glover. 
•John Boybs, King or the Wa-Kikuyu. 

John Boyes. . r -■• 

Iju>y Windbrmbrb's Fan. CscuT^Vilde. 



IkBTTBRS FROM A SbLP-M^^B >IbKCHANT 

TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 
Life op John Ruskin, The. W. G. ColIing> 

.wood. 
Life of Robert Louis Stbvbnson, The. 
Gcaham Balfonr* 



*is«FB OP Tbmmyson, The. A. C. Bcosm. 
*Ljttlb op Evxrything, a. E. V. LncM. 
LoRp Arthur Savilb's Crime. Oscar WItde. 
LoREOF tub Honby-Bbb, The* Tickoer 

Edwaxdes. 
Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Mary Magdalbnb. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 
Sevastopol, and Other Stories. Leo 

Tolstoj. ■ 
The Blub Bird. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Under Five Rbtgns. lady'lTorothy Nevilfl 
* Vailima Letters. Robert Louis $teven^n. 
*Vicar op Morvtenstow. Tub. S. Bwins^ 

Gould. 



Books for Travellers. 

Crown %vo, dr. each* 
£lach volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour. 



*A WaKdbrer in Florbncr. E. V. Lucas. 
A Wandbreb in Paris. E. V. t<ucas. 
A Wamdbrkb in Holland. £. V. Lucas. 
A Wandbrer in London. E. V. Lucas. 
TkB Nokpolk Broads. W. A; Dutt. 
The New Forest. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Naplbs. Arthur H. Norway. 
The Citjbs of Umbria. Eidward Hutton. 
The Citibs op Spain. Edwaird Hutton. 
*Thb Cities op Lombardv. Edward 

HuttOBU 

Florencb and Northern Tuscany, with 

Gkmoa. Edward Huttoo. 
SncNA AND Southern Tuscany. Edward 

Hutton. 



RoMB. Edward Hutton. 
Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
The BrbTons at Home. F. M. Gostling. 
The Land op Pardons (Brittany). Anatole 

Le Braz. 
A Book op the Rhine. S. Baring<Gould. 
The Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind.' 
Through East Anulia in a Motor Car. 

J. E. Vincent. 
Thb Skirts op thb Great City. Mrs. A. 

G. Bell. 
Round about Wiltshirb. A. G. Bradley. 
Scotland op To-day. T. F. Henderson and 

Frauds Wau. 
Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wylfie. ' 



Some Books on Art. 



Art and Life. T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. ^VQ. 5«. neU 

Aims and Ideals in Art. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Large Post 
%vo. St. net. 

Six Lectures on Painting. George Clausen. 
JilvtCrated. Third £ditm». Large Poet 
8cw. 3x. td, net. 

Francbsco Guardi, 17 13-1703. O. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. ImptritU 4to. 
£9 zs. net. 



Illustrations op the Book op Job. 
WilUam Blake. Quarts. £1 u. net, 

John Lucas, Portrait Painter, x8a8-x874. 

Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Imperial 4^0. 

£2 Zt'net, 
One Hundred Mastbrmbcbs op Paimting. 

With an lotroduetion by R. C Wttc Illu»- 

trated. Second J&ditUm, Demtyino. tot,6d. 

net. 

A Guide TO the British Pictures in the 
National Gallery. Edward Kingston. 
Illustrated. Fca^. %vo. 3X. 6d. net. 
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SoMi Books on Axt— <M/MiM'il 

OUS HUNDXKD M A<;TBItPISC«t OF SCULPTUIlS. 

With an Introduction by G. F. HtlU Illuf- 
tnUed. Demy %vo, lor. 6d, net. 

A RoMWBY FoLio. With an Essay by A. B. 
ChMaberiaio. Imperiol F^iU. £\i is«> 
neU. 

Thb Saints in Art. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Fcap, Zve, 3^. 6^ net. 

Schools OF Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8v#. IS, net. 



Tnb Forr UmtntioNisTs. d Lcwb Hind. 

Ulnstratad. R^yalZvo. ^s.6d.fut. 
Celtic Ast in Pagan and Christian Tiiubs. 

J. R. AUeo. Illustrated. Seepmd Edttwm. 

Demyivfi, js.6d.Mei. 
"Classics or Axt." See page 13. > 
** Thb Connoissbur's Library." See page 14 
** Littlb Books on Art.'* See page x6. 
"Thb Littlb Gallbribs.** See page 17. 



Some Books on Italy. 



A HitroBT or Molan undbb thb SroxzA. 

Cedlia M. Ady. Illnstrated. Demy Zvc, 

xer. 6d, fuL 
A History op Vbbona. A. M. Allen. 

Illustrated. Demy%vo. iM.6d,Hei, 
A History or Perugia. William Heywood. 

Illustoited. Demy 8v#. laf. 6^ net, 
Thb Lakes op Northern Italy, mdiard 

Bagot. Illustrated. Fa^. Itv. 5X. net. 
Woman in Italy. W. Boulting. Illustrated. 

Demy Zve, xos, teU net. 
Old Etruria and Modern Tuscany. Mary 

L. Cameron. Illustrated. Secend £ditiet$, 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. net. 
Florbkcb and the Cities op Northern 

Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. €s. 
Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 

Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. ftvtf. 6s. 
In Unknown Tuscany. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zuo. 

7X. dd. net. 
Venice and Venbtia. Edward Hutton. 

lllustlated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illustrated. 

Eca^. 9vo. y. net. 
Venicb and Her Treasures. H. A. 

Douglas. Illustrated. Fca/. %vo. 5X. net. 
•The Doges op Venice. Mrs. Aubrey 

Richardson. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos. 6a. 

net. 
Florence : Her History and Art to ihe Fall 

of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy Zvo. 

js. 6d. net. 
Florence ano Her Treasures. H. M. 

Vaughan. Illustrated. Eca^. 8vo. $s. net. 
Country Walks about Florence. Edward 

Hutton. Illustrated. Eca/. Zvo. 5/. net. 
Naples : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 

Illustrated. T/tird Edition. Cn. Zvo. 6s. 
The Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Sicily: The New Winter Resort. Douglas 

ijladen. Illustraled. Second Edition. Cr, 

%vo. y. net. 



Sicily. F. H.jAdtson. Ilhistrated. Smteia 

Pott 8tw. CMh, as. 6d. nee, ieatAer, 3*. 6d, 

net, 
Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Roman Pilgrimage. R. B. Roberts. 

Illustrated. Demy 8cw. lor. 6eL net. 
Rome. C G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Small 

Pott Ivo. Clotkf as. 6d. net; letUker, y. 6d. 

net. 
The Cities op Umbria. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Fomrth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 
*The Cities op Lombard v. Edward Huttoa. 

Illustrated. Cr. lew. 6s. 
The Lives op S. Francis op Assist. 

Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. tvo. y. 

net. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. E. L. S. 

Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Demy Zvo, xy. net. 
Girolamo Savonarola. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. y. net. 
St. Catherine op Siena and Her Times. 

By the Author of" Mdlle Mori." Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. ys. od. net* 
Dante and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 

Illustniled. Demy Zvo. las. 6d. net. 
Dante Alighieri: His Life and Works. 

Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. y, 

net. 
The Medici Popes. H. M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. xy. net. 
Shelley and His Friends in Italy. Helen 

R.Angela. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. \os,6d. 

net. 
Home Lifb in Italy. Lina DuflT Gordon. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Dewy tvo, 

xos. 6d. met. 
Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Travellers 

in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Fcap. Zvy. y, 
net. 
*A Wanderer in Florrncb. £. V. Lucas. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
•United Italy. F. M. Uodciwood. Demy 

Zvo. i9t. 6d. net. 
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Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 



Albanesl (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTH£R. Fimrtk Editiw. Cr, 

LOVE AND LOUISA. S^tmd Edition, 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Editum. Cr, Zvo, 6f. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr, Bffo, 6s, 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, The 

PoLiTB AovKNTURBSs. TAtrd Edition. 

Cr, 8v9, V. 6d. 
THE GLAl> HEART. Fifth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6t, 
•OLIVIA MARY. Cr, to*. 6s, 

BagOt(RMiai*d). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Editi0». Cr.Zno. 6s, 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

81W. 6s. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition, 

Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. Sscond Edition, Cr, 

9vo, 6s, 
CASi'ING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 

C**. Bvo, 6s, 
THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 

Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s, 

BaUey (H.C.). STORM and treasure. 

Th»d Edition, Cr, Ivo, 6s, 
THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr, 89#. fir. 

Barins^GouM (9.). IN THE ROAR 

OF 'IHE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr. %vo. 



fir. 



Second 



MARGERY OF QUETHER. 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. fix. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, Cr.Bvo, fir. 
NO^L IIhutrat«d. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

80W. fir. - 
THE BROOM - SQUIRE. Illnstrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr, Boo, fir. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr,Svo. fir. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. fir. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 

crated. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, fir. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr.Svo. fir. 
WINEFRBD. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. 9vo, fir. 
ROYAL GEO RGIE. Illustrated. Cr. tew. fir. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo, fir. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Editi^ Cr, 

9oo, fir. __ 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fifth Edition, Cr.Bvo, fir. 



Bapr (Robept). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr, Zmo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. fir. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, 

Cr, Bvo. fir. 

Beffble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart. ; or, The 
Progress op an Open Mind. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. fir. 

Belloe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 

MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. fir. 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. fir. 

BelloC'Lowndes (Mrs.). THE CHINK 

IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, fir. 
•MARY PECHELL. Cr. Bvo, fir. 

Bennett (ApnoId> CLAY HANGER. 

7'enth Edition. Cr. Bvo, fir. 
THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. fir. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. fir. 
•BURIED ALIVE. A Ne^v Edition, 

A MAN* FROM THE NORTH. A New 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, fir. 
THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. fir. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO i A Dbtatl of the 
Day. Sixteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo, fir. 

Birmingham (Geopge A.). SPANISH 

GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. fir. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Fifth Edition, 

LALAGfI'S LOVERS. Third Editum. Cr, 
Bvo, fir. 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN. 

TAIN. Seventh Edition, Cr.Bvo, fir. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. FVfth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, fir. 

•A KNI(5HT OF SPAIN. Cr. Bvo, fir. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Thif^ Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. fir. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. fir. 

Clifford (Mrs, W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d, 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT : 
AbimpleTale. Fourth Ed. Cr,Bvo. fir. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Editiom. O. Sew. 6s. 

UNDER WESTERN EVES. Second Ed. 
Cr. Bvo, fir. 
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*Conym*i (Dorothea.). THE LONELY 

MAN. Cr.lM. 6r. 

Corellljllarto). A ROMANCE OF Two 

WORLDS. Tk^JirttEd, Cr.Zvo, 6t, 
VENDETTA ; ok, Ths Story or onb Fob- 

OOTTBN. Twtmijhnintk £diti9n, Cr,%v0, 

6*, 
THELMA t A NoxwactAif Pkimcsss. 

F^rty-ttcMd Edition, Cr. 8vtf. 6r. 
ARDATH : Thb- Stort op a Dead Sblp. 

TuMntutk Editiom, Cr,%v0, 6s, 
THB SOUL OF LIUTtt. SevrnfrmH 

EdfHerti Cr, 8v«. 6* 
WORMWOOD : A Drama op Paris. 

EtgAtgenU EdiHm. Cr,Svo. 6$, 
BARABBAS : A Drbam op tmb World's 

Tragedy. Fortytixth Edition, Cr, 8c>#. 

U. 
THSSORROWSOF SATAN. Fiftyuventh 

Edition, Cr. ivo. 6s, 
THE MASTER^HRISTIAN. TkirUtnth 

Edition, i7Qtk TAotuand, Cr. 8r#. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Study ur 

Suprbmacy. Socond Edition, tsotk 

Tkomsand, Cr, Svo.y 6s, 
GOD'S GOOD MAN j A Simplb Lovb 

Story. Fiftoenth Edition, ts^tk Thou- 

sumd, Cr. Bpo, 6t, 
HOLY ORDERS: thb Tragbdt op a 

QuiBT LiPB. Sscond Edition. taotA 

TAonsand, Crown Zvo, 6t, 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Ttvsnty^'ntk 

Edition, Cr. 9tw. 6*, 
BOY : a Sketch. Twei/tA Edition. Cr, Zvo. 

6s. 
CAMEOS. FonrteentA Edition. Cr.Svo, 6s. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. FiftA Ed. 

Cr. Bw. 6s, 

CroekeU (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. lUns- 
trated. TAird Edition, Cr. Zvc. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s, 

CPOkeP (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.tvo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. FonrtA Edition. 
Cr. ivp. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. FonrtA 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. SeventA 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

ANGEL. Fi/tA Edition. Cr. Zvfl. 6s. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. SixtA 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. FourtA Edition. 
Cr. tvc, 6s, 

Danby (Frank.). JOSEPH IN JEO- 
PARDY. TAird Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Doyle (Sip A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twei/tA Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Fenn (0. Manvllle). SYD BELTON: 
Thb boY who would not go to Sba. 
llluttrated. Second Ed. Cr. ivo. y- ^* 



FlndlateP (J. H.). THB GREEN GRAVES 
OF 6ALG0WRIB. Fi/ifM, Mditum, Cr, 
avp. fir. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition, Cr, %vo, 6s. 

FlndlateP (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

TAird Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
OVER THB HILLS. Second Edition, Cr, 

Zvo, 6s, 
THE ROSE OF JOY. TAird Edition, 

A BLIND BIRD*S NEST, niostrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
Fijt A Edition, Cr,9vo, 6s, 

Happaden (Beatriee). IN VARYING 

MOODS. FonrteentA Edition. Cr. Ztfo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THB REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. TweMAEd, Cr.^vo, 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fi/tA Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Hiehene (Robept). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition, 

Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. TAird 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THB WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eij^AtA 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.^vo. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty- 

first Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. ' 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Se-jentA 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. fir. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. V. 6d, 
THE DWELLER ON THE THRES- 
HOLD. Cr.Zno. 6s, 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN TH* 

CAR. EleventA Edition. Cr.ZifO, 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. SixtA Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. SeventA Ed, Cr, %vo, fir. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. SixtA Edition. Cr,Zvo, 6s. 

PHROSO. Illustrated. Ei^AtA Edition, 

SIMON DALE. lUtistrated. EigAiA Edition, 

THE king's mirror. Fi/tA Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

?UISANTI^ FourtA Edition. Cr,Zvo. 6s, 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8r#. 6*. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. TAird Edi- 
tion, Cr. 9vo. fir. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. FourtA 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. TAird Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 

Fi/tA Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
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' Innaa Shrine; (Authorjof Uw). ^ the 



6r. 



OLIV£. Third Edition, Cr,%vo, 



JaeolM (W. wo- HANY CARGOES. 

Tkirtshucnd EditUt^, Cr, ivc, )«. 6d, 

*Alao Illustrated in colour. Dtrnj Bva, 

M. 6d, lui. 
SEA URCHINS. SUittHth EditUm, Cr, 

•p«. at. 6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUustrated. 

Nimtk EdOiom, Cr, 8km. xt, 6d, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustnted. E^ktk 

EdiiioH, Cr, Svw. y, 6d, 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOINGw ElevttUk 

Edition, Cr, 8w. %t, 6d, 
AT SUNWICH PORT. lUustrated. TtntA 

Edi/icH. Cr. 8v«. y. td. 
DIALSTONELANE. Uluttrated. Eighth 

Edition, Cr, 8tv. %t. 6d, 
ODD CRAFT. lUustraUd. Fi/ihEdUi»n. 

Cr, 8tv. 3«. ^d, 
THELADY OF THE BARGE. lllustrntecL 

Ninth EdiHam, Cr.Zvo, s».6d.. . 
SALTHAVEN. lUustrated. Third Editum, 

Cr, 8«v. 3*. 6d. 
SAIIX)RS* KNOTS. Ulouratad. J^i^h 

Editim^ Cr, So*. 3r,6d. 
SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition, Cr, 

Zv0. y,6d, 

James {Henry). THE GOLDEK fiOWL. 

TMird Editton, Cr, Zvp, (a 

Le Queux (William)- THE HIJNCHBACK 

OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 

Cr, %vo, 6(. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Editum, 

Cr, Zv0, fa, 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

lUusUrated. ThMi Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6x. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Md$ii$n, 

Cr,%v0, 6s, 

London (Jaek). WHITE FANG. ^Eighth 

Edition, Cr. Zvo, ts, |f 

Lueas (E. V.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 

Obuquk Naksation. Eighth Edition, 

Fcap, 8vo, 5*. 
OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-going 

Cmroniclb. Ninth Edition. Fca^Zvo, 5X. 
MR. INGLESIDE. Eighth Edition, Fc»p, 

Bvo, ST. 
LONDON LAVENDER. Cr.Zvc. 6r. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK vaughan. 

NOVELIST. 44M Thousand, Cr, Sv0. 
y,6d, 

MiMnanchtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fijth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6*. 

Malet (Lucas). A counsel of per- 
fection. :>gcond Edition* Cr.ivo. 6s. 



THE WAGES OF SIN. SiMtotnih Ed/Htm 

THECARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zv^6», 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
iim,r Cr^BtfO, fir. 

MaxweU(W.B.> THE RAGGED MBS- 

SENGER. TJUf^ Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Soventh Et^ 

Hon, Cr, 8o#. fit. 
ODD LENGTHS. Stcond Ed, Cr,bfo, 6s, 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition, Cri%vo, 6/. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bb- 

TWEBN You AND L Fourth Edition, Cr, 

ivo, 6s, 
THE REST CURE. Foui-ih EdUum, Cr, 

Svo. 6s. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY'S PLAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Siva. 6s, 
•THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Cr, %m>. 6s, 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LEX 
LOObE. 7 hird Edition, Cr.Bva, 6s» 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Sm. 6s, 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. ivo, 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB. THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed, Cr,'Bvo. 6s, 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, fir. 

•THE ROYAL ROAD. Cr, Bvo,' fir. . 

Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM : 
A RoMANCB or Adtektisbmbnt. Socond 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, fir. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

THE MISSING DELORA. lUustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr,Bvo, 6s, . 

Orczy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 

Fi/th Edition. Cr, Bvo, ( , 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVipR OF 

WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Ed, Cr,%vo, fix. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. J*ourth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, fir. 
THE LONG ROAD. Fourth EfHtion, Cr, 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and 

Other Stories. Second E£tion* Cr. 

U\^LkD\ OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi. 

tion. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 9vo. 

fir. ^ 
THE Coil. OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. ts. 
•THE QUEST Ui' Tilt GOLDEN ROSE. 

6>i Bvo* br* 
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PapMat (Gilbm-t). PIERRE AND UIS 

PEOPLE. Simenik Edition. Cr»Bvo 6t. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fi/tA EdtttMt. Cr. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

FouriA Edition, Cr, 8tv. 6r. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWCOtD. IUm- 

trate<L Tenth Edition, . Cr. 8tv. 6f . 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleoa. Stventk 

Edition* Cr, %oo, 6f . 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pteize.' 

Fifth Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Sovonth Edition: Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Editiom. Cr. Bvo. v. 6d, 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition, 

Cr.890. 6s, 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

TYRANT. Foitrth Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. lUustrated. Fourth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. Illostrated. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 
LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story or 

THE SHZJtBS. Illubtrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. Btfo. zs, 6d 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 

HEART. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. F^/^A 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
•THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PhiUpottS(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a FrontUpiece. 

Sntnth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WI FE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. ts. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Eighth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 

•Q* (A. T. QuIIler Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr, Bvq. 6f. 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Editiom. 

Cr, Bfpo. 6r. 
MERRY'GARDEN and other Stories. 

MAJOR ' VI(X)UR£UX. Third EdiHon, 
Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 69. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINES5;. lUusirated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bzv. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bv0. 6s. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
•DEVOTED SPARKES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Rufssell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S VOYAGE. Illustmed. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6eL 

SidflTwIck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third EdiHot^ Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ANTHEA'§; GUE6T. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
B7/0. 6s. 

•LAMORNA. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Somerville (B. (E.) and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Watson (k B. Marriott). THE HIGH 

TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ALISE OF ASTRA. Third EdUion. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE BIG FISH. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 

Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 

VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Jitfth Edition 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FELIX CHRISTIE. Second Edition, Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 

ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty-third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Seemii 
Edition. Cr,Bvo. 6f. 
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WUItemson (C. N. and A. M.)- THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Sttaoge Adventures of a Motor Car. Illtis* 
trattd. Seventeenth Edition, Cr* ^vo, 
6f. Al«o Cr, 8cv. xi. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Mmot. Ilhutrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr.9m0, «fw 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. IHaftrated. TAird 

Edition. Cr.%90. 6s. 
SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Feurik 

Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s, 



LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 

AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr.Bw. 6t, 

THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Thifd 

Edition. Cr. 8r«. 6e. 
n'HE HEATHER MOON. Cr, 8m. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autrts). Sixth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 8«v. 6s, 
THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING. 

Cr, 8fv. 6s, 



Hethuen's Two-Shilling Novels. 

Crown Zvo, 2/. nft% 



•BoTOR Chaperon, The. C. N. and A. M. 

Williamson. 
•Call of the Blood, The. Robert Hichens. 
Cak op Destiny and its Errand in 

Spain, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Clementina. A. E. W. Mason. 
Colonel Endbrbv*s Wipe. Lucas Malet» 
Pblix. Robert Hichens. 
Gate op the Desert, The. John Oxenham. 
Mv Frtbnd the Chaufpbvr. C. N. and 

A. M. Williamson. 



Princess Virginia, The. 
Williamson. 



C. N. and A. M. 



Seats op the Mighty, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Servant op the Public, A. Anthony Hope. 

•Skt in Silver. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

Severins, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Sir Richard Calmady. Lucas MaleL 

•Vivien. W. B. Maxwell. 



Books for Boys and Girls. 

Illustrated. Crown Sva, 3/. Sd, 



Cross and Daggsr. The Crusade of the 
Children, laia. W, SCott Durrant. 

GrrTiNO Well op Dorothy, The. Mrs. 
W. K. Qifford. 

OxEL OP THE People, A. L. T. Meado. 

Hbpsy Gipsy. L. T. Meade, ts. 6d. 

Honoukablb Miss, The. h. T. Meade. 

IIastbx Rockapbllar's Voyage. W. Clark 



Only a Guard-Room* Doo. Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
Red Grange, The. Mrs. Moleaworth, 
Syd Belton: The Bojr who would not 

go to Sea. G. ManvQle Fcnn. 
There was once a Prince; Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
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Methuea'jl ShilUi^g: Noyels. 



•Anwa of the Fiv» Towms. Ampld ^tnoett. 

Baim/Crt SHEdp, Rbbaxt Hichifti. 

CHf»mu.VHm AKppiPctriiu 

^«monj;'Thb.- Ci N. and A. M.-WUliMBSon. 

CuAROBD Flamb, Thb^' W. B. Mtswell. 
■ JAMcl-' M«ri« CorelK.' 

l,Apy BrrTY. AcHosi thi Wat«». C* N. 
' ft A.* M. Wniiateson. 

*LoNO Road, Tkk. John Oirenham. 

Mighty Atom, Thb. Marie Coreili. 

MiKAGB. E. Temple Thurston. 

Missing Dblora, The. £ Phillips Oppen- 
helm. 



RouMo TM^ Rso Lamp; Sir A, Cooan Doyle. 
*SscttT Woman, Tub. Eden PbtU^^tta. 
*SByBKiiMS, Thb. Mr$. Alfrclil Sldfwidc. 
SPAMisfi GpLD.. G; A.'Birdiihgham. 
Talbs op Mban Strbbts. Arthur Morrison . 
Thb Hmjo, Jtub Baran«s4Vott Hutseft/ 
*Tyrant, Thb. Mrs. Henry de k Pasture. 
Undbr thb Rbo Robb. Stanley J. Weyinan. 
Virginia Pbrfbct. Peggy Webling. 
Woman with thb Fan, Thb. Robert 
Hichens. 



The Novels of Alexandre Bumas. 

Medium Svc^, Price 6d. D&ubk Volumes^ is. 



Act*. 

Adventures op Captain Pamphilb, T^b. 

Amajjbt. . 

Bird of Fatb, Thb. 

Black Tuup, The. 

Black : the Story of a Dog. 

Castlb of Eppstein, Thb. 

Catherine Blum. 

Ctcxix, 

ChAtblet, The. 

ChiIvalier D'Harmental, The. (Double 

volume.) 
Chicot the Jester. 
Chicot Redivivus. 
Comtb de Montgommerv, The. 
Conscience. 
Convict's Son, The. 
Corsican Brothers, The j and Otho the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared Jacquot. 
DoM Gorenflot. 
Due d'Anjou, The. 
Fatal Combat, Thb. 
Fencing Master, The. 
Fernandb. 
Gabribl Lam«brt. 
Georgbs. 

Great Massacre, Tub. 
Henri db Navarre. 
HAl^nb de Cuavbnnv. 



H0R05C0PB, Thb.' 

LeoneLbona. 

LoviSB OB LA VALLikRB. (Double volume.) 

Man in thb Iron Mask, Thb. (Doul^le 

volume). 
MaItrb Adam. 
Mouth of Hell, Thb.* 
Nanon. (Double volume.) 
Olympia. 
Paulinb ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontbkob. 

P&RB LA RUINB. 

PoRTB Saint-Antoinb, Thb. 

Prince of Thieves, The. 

Reminiscences of Antony, The. 

St. Qubntin. 

Rodin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

Snowball and the Sultanetta, The. 

Sylvandirb. 

Taking of Calais, Thb. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Adventure. 

Tales of Tbbror. 

Three Muskbtbbrs, Thb. (Double volume.) 

Tourney of thb Rub St. Antoivb. 

Traobdy of Nantes, Thb. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) 

Wild-Duck Shooter, The. 

Wolf-Leader, Thb. 
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Helhiien'8 Sixpenny Books. 

• ■ ' ■ ' ^-Medium %voj: - ' 



Amanesl (E. MaiPUi). LO.VE^ AND 

I KNOW A MAIDJPN. 
JHK BLUNDER. OF AN INNpCJ^NT. 
PETtR A PAfeAfelTg.* ,::";' 

•THE INVINOS^E AM£('IA. •. . , 

ABftwfF.). A BAYARD ;9F BE^GA^. 
AusUn (J.). PUmS AND PREJUDICE. 
Basot (Richard).' A kok AN. MYSTERY. 
CASTING, OF ,NETS. . / . . 

DONNA DIAl^A? 

BiOftelP (iUid^ew). BY Stl«>KE OF 
SWORD. 

B»piiig-Goi3dls,i.; ;fxjr^e bloom. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URtTIt ' '^ ' 
THE BROOM ^QtJlRft. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. ■•■■/' 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. lUttstmttd. 
LITTLE TITPENNY. • 
WINEFRED. 
THE FROBfSHERS. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVB; . . ' 
.ARMINELL. .. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. , / 
Ban»<Robei*t}. JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTES§ TEKLA- ' 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DOpO. 
THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte): SHIRLEY. 

BrownelMC.U. TH^^WEART OF 

JAPAN. - v 



Burton (J. Bloundelle). ' ACROSS 
SALT SEAS. ! . 



tHE 



Cairyn (Mrs-jf. 

MsJBernf 

Iystery. 



ANNE MAUiEVfeRER. 



CajpeslBeraard). THEGREAT SKE^'E 



Clifford JMrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. REltH'S CHIMIN 



CorDett (Julian) k 
GREAT WATERS. 



BUSINESS IN 



Crolc^p(Mrs..B.M.). ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY QF.THE BARTONS., 
JOHANNA. • 

THE DIV.INE 

ary-). 

ROUND THE 



Dante MIL 
COMEDY 



Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

RED LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL AI^ERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THB MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. .. . ., 

Findlater (Jane H). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALOOWRIE. * 

Gallon (Tom).' RICKERfeY'S POLLY." 

Gaskell (Bh»s.), C^ANFORD.. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 

MONY. 
THffc CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 

GissInff(0.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 



Glanvllle (Ernest). THE ll^CA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles). HUNTER'S CliUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers), GRIM. MS 
FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 



«?fS"«s.^' 



), DEAD ME;N TELL 



Hyne (C J. C). PRINCE RUPERT THE 
iER. 



BUCCANEE 
Ingraham (J, 

DAVID. 



H.). THE THRONE OF 
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HUNCHBACK 



U Queax (W.). THE 

OrWESTMINSTER. 
THE CROOKED WAY. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Levett-Teate (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 

Unton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lueas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 



Mann (Mrs. 
HOWARD. 



M. B.). MRS. PETER 



A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 

Mapchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD. 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Hanrat (CapUln). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Mapch (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
THE FERRYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montr6sor (F, F.). 

Morrison (Arthur) 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norr^i (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 



THE ALIEN. 
, THE HOLE 



IN 



THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Opponhelm (B. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Sir Gilbert). THE POMP OF 

THE LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 



.8S£'- 



THE FOOTSTEPS 



Pemberton 

OF A THR( 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phfllpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 

'Q' (A. T. Quiller Coueh). THE 
WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge (W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and TH^ GENERAL. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. 

ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BALBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfi*ed). THE KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSIN& 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-H u R. 

THE FAIR GOD. 



Watson (H. B. Marriott). 
TURERS. 



THE ADVEN- 



CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN AXIDENf. 



White (Percy). 
GRIM. 



A PASSIONATE PIL- 
WUliamson (Mrs. C. N.). PAPA. 



